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CONGI\atuIATEJ 
ITS JTAFF mum 
HONORED BY 
THE PUliTZER 
COMMITTEE 

ELIZABETH 

KOLBERT 

U'innrr of I he 2015 
Pulitzer Prize in General 
Non-fiction, for her book 

THE SIXTH EXTINCTION: 

AN UNNATURAL HISTORY 

EVAN 

OSNOS 

a finalist in General 
Non-fiction for his book 

AGE OF AMBITION: 
CHASING FORTUNE. TRUTH. 
AND FAITH IN THE NEW CHINA 

JENNIFER 

GONNERMAN 

a finalist in Feature Writing 
for her New Yorker piece 
‘Before the Imw, ‘on jirvenile 
lielention at Rikers Island. 



CONTI\IBUTOI\5 

JELANI COBB (COMMENT, P. 19) won this year’s Hillman Prize for Opinion and 
Analysis Journalism, for his New Yorker coXwans on race, politics, and social justice. 

JEFFREY TOOBIN (“THE MILWAUKEE EXPERIMENT,” P. 24), a Staff writer, is at work on a 
book about the kidnapping of Patricia Hearst. 

MARK SINGER (THE TALK OF THE TOWN, P. 22) has published several books, including 
“Funny Money” and “Citizen K.” 

PETER CANBY (“ELEPHANT WATCH,” P. 34), the author of “The Heart of the Sky: Trav- 
els Among the Maya,” is a senior editor at the magazine. 

DANIELLE CHAPMAN (POEM, P. 38) teaches English at Yale. Her poetry collection 
“Delinquent Palaces” has just been published. 

ATUL GAWANDE (“OVERKILL,” P. 42) is a surgeon at Brigham and Women’s Hospital 
and a professor at the Harvard School of Public Health. His latest book is “Being 
Mortal: Medicine and What Matters in the End.” 

CALVIN TOMKINS (“MEANING MACHINES,” P. 54) has been writing for the magazine 
since 1958. “The Bride and the Bachelors” and “Duchamp: A Biography”were re- 
issued last year. 

SHEILA HETI (FICTION, P. 64) is the author of seven books, including the novel “How 
Should a Person Be?” 

LOUIS MENAND (A CRITIC AT LARGE, P. 71) won a Pulitzer Prize for history for “The 
Metaphysical Club: A Story of Ideas in America.” 

PETER MENDELSUND (COVER) is the associate art director of Alfred A. Knopf. 
“Cover,” a collection of his design work and essays, and “What We See When We 
Read” were published last August. 
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marriage before the Supreme Court. 
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David Haglund and Amelia Lester in a 
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VIDEO: A look at the forest elephants 
of the Congo Basin, a species under 
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THE MAIL 



The companion novel to the 
ttl bestseller 

LIFE AFTER LIFE 



CONGRE55 AND IRAN 

In his column about President Obama’s 
nuclear diplomacy with Iran, Steve Coll 
argues that the call for congressional 
review of a deal is unwarranted (“Dan- 
gerous Gamesmanship,” April 27th). 
I am a co-author of the Iran Nuclear 
Agreement Review Act. It is true that 
Presidents may negotiate international 
deals, short of treaties, without con- 
gressional review, but fundamental to 
these negotiations is what Iran must 
do to get out of economic sanctions 
imposed by Congress. The bill would 
allow the President to grant relief from 
executive and international sanctions 
without congressional review. But Con- 
gress must have a thirty-day period to 
review any grant of statutory-sanctions 
relief in a final deal. Unless Congress 
votes to disapprove it and overrides a 
Presidential veto, sanctions relief can 
be implemented. The bill was supported 
by a unanimous Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, composed of Repub- 
licans and Democrats. There has never 
been any doubt that Congress would 
get involved in a deal that unwinds 
its sanctions. The only question was 
whether such engagement would care- 
fully follow the rules or turn into a 
free-for-all, as embodied by the fool- 
ish letter that forty-seven senators 
sent to Iran’s Supreme Leader. This bill 
establishes a deferential process for 
Congress to review a major national- 
security issue in which it has played a 
pivotal role. 

Tim Kaine, U S. Senator 
Washington, D. C. 

MY LAI REMEMBERED 

Seymour M. Hersh’s deeply felt article 
on My Lai speaks to the unrelenting 
harshness of war, especially for soldiers 
and survivors, and the ambiguity of jus- 
tice after grotesque losses of life (“The 
Scene of the Crime,” March 30th). Tet, 
for me, the most important message is 
that, in an era of terror and asymmetric 
conflicts, determining the true enemy 
remains a stark challenge. As the article 



recounts, the members of Charlie Com- 
pany, burdened and primed for revenge, 
believed My Lai and its inhabitants to 
be a source of their fellow-soldiers’ deaths. 
The result was a sudden end to hundreds 
of lives — an irony that Hersh illustrates. 
In trying to save South Vietnam, in- 
cidents like the killings in My Lai and 
My Khe made the American mission 
much more difficult, by bolstering sup- 
port for the Viet Cong. Wars don’t si- 
lence propagandists; they encourage 
them. The world presents no shortage 
of ongoing conflicts, and the memories 
and tragedies of My Lai underscore the 
difficulties inherent in today’s military 
interventions and tangled alliances. 
Travis Meyer 
New York City 

Having read Hersh’s original reports 
about the My Lai killings, I was sorry 
that his recent article about the shame- 
ful events omitted one redemptive scene. 
Observing the killing in progress at My 
Lai, the helicopter pilot Hugh Thomp- 
son, Jr., landed his craft and came be- 
tween troops and Vietnamese civilians. 
Covered by his gunner, Lawrence Col- 
burn, and the crew chief, Glenn An- 
dreotta, Thompson advanced on a group 
of American soldiers and successfully 
commanded them to stop the attack. He 
then helped the Vietnamese evacuate. 
Thompson was subject to abuse for his 
actions, and one congressman reportedly 
said that he was the only serviceman who 
should have been punished for what hap- 
pened in My Lai. Thirty years later, in 
199 8, Thompson and his colleagues were 
awarded the Army’s prestigious Soldier’s 
Medal (Andreotta posthumously). If 
My Lai needed some redemptive ac- 
tion to mitigate its horror, this was that 
moment. 

Rev. Roger W. Wootton 
Malden, Mass. 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer's name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 




"Atkinson is a 
master at the top of 
her game." 



"KATE ATKINSON 
writes like en anqel, 
and her sense of 
humor is wed firmly 
to her formidable 
intelligence.” 

- PHILADCL PHIA 9 
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NOT EVERY MAN WANTS his wife swapping spit with total strangers, but the British conceptualist Ryan 
Gander’s marble bust (above) indulges the fantasy: it’s both a portrait of his wife leaning in for a kiss and 
a water fountain. That playful spirit is typical of the works, by eleven international artists, newly installed 
along the High Line, as part of the yearlong show “Panorama,” organized by the park’s imaginative 
curator Cecilia Alemani. Also on view are an absurdly tall bronze telescope, by the Scandinavian duo 
Elgreen & Dragset; an intricate mini Manhattan, carved from marble by the Japanese sculptor Yutaka 
Sone; and a model of a volcanic island, by the Icelandic artist Katrm Sigurdardottir, which is suspended 
under the foot of the High Line, and is only visible from the Gansevoort Street stairs. 
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ALSO NOTABLE 
AIRLINE HIGHWAY 

Samuel J. Friedman 

AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 

Palace 

THE AUDIENCE 

Schoenfeld 

THE BELLE OF BELFAST 

DR2 

CLINTON THE MUSICAL 

New World Stages 

THE CURIOUS INCIDENT 
OF THE DOG IN THE 
NIGHT-TIME 

Ethel Barrymore 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 

Broadway Theatre 

FINDING NEVERLAND 

Lunt-Fontanne 

FISH IN THE DARK 

Cort 

FOREVER 

New York Theatre 
Workshop 

GIGI 

Neil Simon 

HAMLET 

Classic Stage Company. 
Through May lO. 

HAND TO GOD 

Booth 

HEDWIG AND THE ANGRY 
INCH 

Belasco 

IOWA 

Playwrights Horizons. 
Through May lO. 

IT SHOULDA BEEN YOU 

Brooks Atkinson 

IT’S ONLY A PLAY 

Jacobs 

LET US NOW PRAISE 
SUSAN SONTAG 

Abrons Arts Center 

NIRBHAYA 

Lynn Redgrave Theatre 

ON THE TOWN 

Lyric 

ON THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

American Airlines Theatre 

SKYLIGHT 

Golden 

THE 39 STEPS 

Union Square Theatre 

*TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE 

The Duke on 42 nd Street 

WOLF HALL: PARTS ONE 
& TWO 

Winter Garden 



OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
An Act of God 

Jim Parsons (“The Big Bang Theory”) 
stars in a play by David Javerbaum, 
in which God answers some of life’s 
eternal questions. Joe Mantello directs. 
Previews begin May 7. (Studio 54, 
254 W. 54th St. 212-719-1300.) 

The Flick 

Annie Baker’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
play, set in a small-town movie 
theatre, returns for a downtown 
run. Sam Gold directs the original 
cast, Alex Hanna, Louisa Krause, 
Matthew Maher, and Aaron Clifton 
Moten. In previews. (Barrow Street 
Tlieatre, 27 Barrow St. 212-868-4444. ) 

The Painted Rocks at Revolver 
Creek 

Athol Fugard wrote and directs this 
play, about a black farm laborer in 
apartheid-era South Africa who has 
painted an entire garden on rocks. In 
previews. Opens May 11. (Pershing 
Square Signature Center, 480 W. 42nd 
St. 212-244-7529.) 

Permission 

MCC Theatre presents a comedy 
by Robert Askins (“Hand to God”), 
directed by Alex Timbers, in which 
a married couple (Justin Bartha and 
Elizabeth Reaser) take up Christian 
Domestic Discipline, a.k.a. “spanking 
for Jesus.” In previews. (Lucille Lortel, 
121 Christopher St. 212-352-3101.) 

The Spoils 

The New Group presents a play writ- 
ten by and starring Jesse Eisenberg, 
about an angry grad-school dropout 
who tries to destroy the impending 
marriage of his grade-school crush. 
Scott Elliott directs. In previews. 
(Pershing Square Signature Center, 
480 W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 

The Way We Get By 

Amanda Seyfried and Thomas Sadoski 
star in a new play by Neil LaBute, 
directed by Leigh Silverman, about a 
pair of wedding guests who spend the 
night together. In previews. (Second 
Stage, 305 W. 43rd St. 212-246-4422.) 

Zorba! 

Encores! concludes its season with 
this musical adaptation of “Zorba 
the Greek,” from 1968, with a book 
by Joseph Stein and abouzouki score 
by John Kander and Fred Ebb. John 
Turturro plays the title role, with 



Santino Fontana as Niko and Marin 
Mazzie leading the Greek chorus. 
May 6-10. (City Center, 131 W. 55th 
St. 212-581-1212.) 



NOW PLAYING 
Fun Home 

Based on Alison Bechdel’s 2006 graphic 
memoir, with a book and lyrics by the 
wise Lisa Kron, this small, personal 
show is narrated by Alison (Beth 
Malone), a thin, bespectacled, gay 
forty-three-year-old cartoonist, who 
is trying to make sense of her past. 
Looking back, Alison casts a quizzical, 
humorous, and empathetic eye on 
Small Alison (the charming Sydney 
Lucas), who is periodically picked 
on by her father, Bruce (Michael 
Cerveris), a Pennsylvania mortician 
and schoolteacher conflicted about his 
homosexual desires. Cerveris plays 
Bruce’s dissatisfaction with prickly 
charisma: he cannot accept others 
because he cannot accept himself. 
And the only way that Alison’s mother 
(Judy Kuhn) can react is by not 
reacting. Kuhn’s performance — the 
nuances of her rage, bewilderment, 
and loneliness — is perfectly suited 
to Jeanine Tesori’s score. Just when 
you think Sam Gold’s production will 
topple over into consciousness-raising 
“sharing,” it rights itself and moves 
quietly, surely forward. (Reviewed 
in our issue of 5/4/15.) (Circle in the 
Square, 235 W. 50th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Grounded 

Even if pressed, it would be difficult 
to recall the plot of George Brant’s 
eighty-five-minute monologue, less 
because of the director Julie Taymor’s 
stylish but empty visual sophistication 
than because of Anne Hathaway’s 
distracting nasal voice and self-interest. 
Hathaway plays a fighter pilot who’s 
sent on missions to Iraq. Back home, 
she finds it hard to meet a guy who’s 
turned on by her butch self-assurance, 
until she discovers Eric, who lives 
in her Wyoming town. After falling 
in love, the couple has a baby, and 
motherhood increases the pilot’s 
awareness of the fragility of life, 
especially as she starts to lose her 
equilibrium once she’s reassigned to 
flying drones. Director and star use the 
play— part Mary Astor weeper, part 
Frances FitzGerald war exegesis — as 
an occasion to display the importance 
of their joint consciousness. (Public, 
425 Lafayette St. 212-967-7555.) 



The King and I 

In Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 1951 
musical, the King of Siam (Ken 
Watanabe) wears a scowl on his 
handsome face for much of the nearly 
three-hour-long show, because life as 
he has known it is changing. It’s the 
early eighteen-sixties, and trade is 
opening up in Asia. The King hires 
a British tutor, Anna Leonowens 
(Kelli O’Hara), to teach his children 
about the larger world, so that they 
can, perforce, be part of it. A widow 
with a preternaturally upbeat attitude, 
Anna is initially unfazed by her new 
boss’s severity. The two are worthy 
adversaries. They are also, after a 
fashion, in love. The director, Bartlett 
Sher, wants the production to be big, 
to give a sense of space and distance 
on the stage, through huge props 
and grand movements. This may be 
a bid to assert the show’s importance, 
but “The King and I” is already im- 
portant-delightful and moving and 
complicated— and creating a larger 
visual field doesn’t really change our 
response to it. (5/4/15) (Vivian Beau- 
mont, 150 W. 65th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Something Rotten! 

From its first jolly showstopper, “Wel- 
come to the Renaissance” (“Our mugs 
are made of pewter / Our houses are 
allTudor”), this newmusical— original, 
nonderivative, and cast with Broadway 
powerhouses instead of celebrities— is 
singable, high-spirited fun. In telling 
the story of the Bottom brothers, 
Nick (Brian d’Arcy James) and Nigel 
(John Cariani), who invent the first 
musical in an effort to compete with 
Shakespeare (Christian Bode), the 
real-life brothers Wayne and Karey 
Kirkpatrick (with John O’Farrell) 
make Broadway and Bard jokes galore. 
Borle, enjoying himself tremendously, 
plays Shakespeare as a glad-handing 
rock star; Brooks Ashmanskas, as a 
bumbling, innuendo-slinging Puritan, 
elevates embarrassed pomposity to 
an art form. With just a bit more 
insight, the show could have been 
brilliant satire, shining a light on our 
own enlightened age. As is, Casey 
Nicholaw’s production is a fizzy 
entertainment that gives audiences 
exactly want they want. (St. James, 
246 W. 44th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Speakeasy Dollhouse: 
Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic 

This semi-immersive spectacle, from 
the writer and director Cynthia von 
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THE FIRST-EVER LINCOLN MKC. LIVE IN YOUR MOMENT. 



Discover the joy of prevailing over life's predicaments, with the turbocharged EcoBoost* engine 
and active noise control technology in the 2015 MKC. Experience the MKC at Lincoln.com/MKC. 






THE LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 



Buhler, who fashions theatre from 
Prohibition-era scandals, whirls 
audiences back to the heyday of 
the Ziegfeld Follies. Inside a former 
Beaux- Arts auditorium revived as an 
event space, you can watch scantily 
clad women and more generously 
attired men perform old standards 
and new ones (“Dark Horse,” “Get 
Lucky”). Upstairs, you can investigate 
the disreputable demise of the young 
chorine Olive Thomas, who died 
from drinking a flask of syphilis 



medication that belonged to Jack 
Pickford, her screen-idol husband. 
The “champagne and cocaine orgies” 
that the couple allegedly enjoyed 
aren’t in evidence, but there are 
plenty of sickly, spendy cocktails. 
The participatory elements may 
be limited, and the dancers are 
under-rehearsed (with the exception 
of some expert aerialists), but von 
Buhler infuses the evening with a 
louche and lively glamour. (Liberty, 
234 W. 42nd St. 866-811-4111.) 



Trash Cuisine 

Execution by beheading, hanging, 
stoning, beating, hacking, electrocu- 
tion, and firing squad are explored 
in the Belarus Free Theatre’s elegant 
multimedia performance, written by 
Nicolai Khalezin and Natalia Kaliada. 
But it’s not just torture and capital 
punishment that are pantomimed, 
danced, and acted out by the company, 
made up mostly of young Belarusian 
dissidents. In one vignette, two hired 
killers eat strawberries and cream 



while casually discussing the horrific 
details of their work. In another, 
a man and a woman are stripped, 
trussed, and surrounded by fruit, 
as if they were birds about to be 
roasted. In a third, a Tutsi woman 
describes how her Hutu husband 
murdered their three children, cut 
them up, cooked them, and served 
them to her in the course of three 
days. Though it’s harrowing to see 
such precise images of violence 
portrayed so flippantly, the piece is 
clearly meant not to entertain but 
to wake us up. (Ellen Stewart, 66 
E. 4th St. 646-430-5374.) 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona 

An Elizabethan comedy for the Tinder 
age, Shakespeare’s early play concerns 
an untrue dude who plights eternal 
troth to his lady love, then swipes 
right for his best friend’s girl. The 
plucky company Fiasco, alighting at 
Theatre for a New Audience, does 
its high-ingenuity, low-frills thing, 
distributing the thirteen speaking 
roles (and one canine part) among 
six actors. On Derek McLane s set, 
swathed in crumpled love letters, they 
scamper and dally, importune and 
betray, occasionally playing various 
string instruments. Jessie Austrian 
(who directed, with Ben Steinfeld) 
and Emily Young make spirited 
heroines, but the finest sequences 
feature Andy Grotelueschen, as the 
clownish Launce, and Zachary Fine, 
as his beloved, uncouth dog. For 
all their inventiveness, the players 
still can’t fix the catastrophe of the 
happy ending (the would-be rapist 
gets the girl), but it’s fun to watch 
them try. (Polonsky Shakespeare 
Center, 262 Ashland PI., Brooklyn. 
866-811-4111.) 

The Visit 

In John Kander and Fred Ebb’s final 
collaboration, Chita Rivera plays 
Claire Zachanassian, the richest 
woman in the world. She has re- 
turned to Brachen, Switzerland, the 
town where she grew up, poor and 
marginalized as a Jew, to seekjustice. 
Long ago, Anton Schell (Roger Rees) 
seduced her, and then abandoned 
her when she got pregnant; now 
she wants to pay the town’s cold, 
hungry inhabitants more than they 
could ever spend to kill him. In 
the beginning, the townspeople are 
outraged by Claire’s suggestion that 
you can trade souls for money, but 
after a while they see the wisdom 
behind her offer. Based on Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt’s 1956 play, “The Visit” 
never becomes even the sum of its 
parts. The director, John Doyle, 
throws so much into the jumble that 
it obscures the production’s meaning, 
if it has one. Only the eighty-two- 
year-old Rivera — whose performance 
melds her professional longevity with 
Claire’s taste for survival— transcends 
the weirdness of the juxtapositions. 
(5/4/15) (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St. 
212-239-6200.) 



Annie Baker's “The Flick," which won the Pulitzer Prize in 2014, returns. Louisa Krause, Aaron Clifton Moten, and 
Matthew Maher once again play the employees of a grungy Massachusetts movie theatre that still projects celluloid. 
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John Cassavetes and Peter Falk star in “Mikey and Nicky,” a drama of friendship and betrayal. 



A MAN’S WORLD 

Elaine Mays feminist angle on the gangster film. 



ELAINE MAY^S ^^MIKEY AND NICKY”is the great gangster movie of the nineteen-seventies, a 
welcome corrective to “The Godfather.” Released briefly in 1976, to scant acclaim from critics more 
attuned to terse, suave Mafiosi, it plays through May 9 at MOMA, in a new restoration. The movie 
is set in a grubby milieu of mainly Jewish mobsters in Philadelphia, which is undergoing a periodic 
bloodletting. The action takes place in a single night, when Nicky (John Cassavetes), a small-time 
thug, is fearfully holed up in a fleabag hotel, thinking that he’s next on his vengeful boss’s hit list. 
Mikey (Peter Falk), Nicky’s lifelong friend and a feUow-gangster, turns up to sneak him out of the 
hotel — ^but is secretly informing on him to the hit man (Ned Beatty) who is on Nicky’s trail. 

The duo’s rowdy, overheated friendship was forged in a painful childhood, memories of which 
are forced to the surface under mortal pressure, along with bitter grudges. Their bromantic bonds are 
stretched by the frantic, conflict-riddled nighttime ramble. This yields a chaotic blend of comedy and 
horror, tenderness and brutality, self-revealing intimacy and brazen power plays. 

Nicky and Mikey are not godfathers but godsons, family men who, like children, depend on the 
big boss, not merely for their livelihoods but for their lives. Their fearful yet proud loyalty to the 
Mob causes trouble at home. Even when the men are alone together, their lives with women are 
in the foreground, and May shares the women’s perspectives throughout. At heart, the movie is a 
portrait of two marriages: Nicky’s, to Jan (Joyce Van Patten), from whom he’s separated because of 
his carousing, and Mikey ’s, to Annie (Rose Arrick), to whom he’s both deeply devoted and wantonly 
abrasive. Both men take their frustrations out on a fragile woman, Nellie (Carol Grace), Nicky’s 
occasional lover, whom they treat with contempt and brutality — and who calls them on it. 

May details her protagonists’ ugliness along with their reckless, depraved beauty. She captures her 
freewheeling, pugnacious actors — their street poetry and wild antics, their grim whispers and furious 
cries — with a loose intensity and an engaged but critical distance. Cassavetes, his head down, his 
forehead like the prow of a near-wreck, and Falk, with his canny nervousness, blaze a trail of trouble 
that, in its emotional extremes, distills a lifetime of fi*ustrated energy into a single deadly night. 

— Richard Brody 



NOW PLAYING 
The Age of Adeline 

It takes elaborate exposition, com- 
plete with ironclad voice-over, to 
establish the premise of this romantic 
fantasy, but when, at long last, the 
plot kicks in, it unleashes a brief 
rush of melodramatic energy. Blake 
Lively plays Adaline Bowman, a 
woman born in San Francisco in 
1908, who, in 1937, barely survives 
a car accident and a lightning strike 
that, together, leave her unable to 
age. A widowed mother, Adaline is 
eventually taken for her daughter’s 
sister, and, to avoid raising suspi- 
cions, she changes her identity, her 
profession, her place of residence, 
and her story. In 2013, she’s named 
Jennifer Larson and is back in San 
Francisco, where she works at the 
city archives, keeping to herself in 
order to protect her strange secret. 
Then, on New Year’s Eve, the eter- 
nal twenty-nine-year-old meets a 
handsome young tech tycoon, Ellis 
Jones (Michiel Huisman); falling in 
love with him, she lets her guard 
down, with dramatic results. The 
conceit endows Lively’s regal air 
of distracted superiority with an 
intermittent pathos, but the direc- 
tor, Lee Toland Krieger, brings no 
identifiable perspective, and the 
screenwriters, J. Mills Goodloe and 
Salvador Paskowitz, hardly tap a 
century’s worth of material. — Richard 
Brody (In wide release.) 

Avengers: Age of Ultron 

Joss Whedon, who directed “The 
Avengers,” returns with a no less 
bludgeoning sequel, dragging in the 
same gang of heroes as before: Iron 
Man (Robert Downey, Jr.), the Hulk 
(Mark Ruffalo), Captain America 
(Chris Evans), Black Widow (Scar- 
lett Johansson), Hawkeye (Jeremy 
Renner), and the unflappable Thor 
(Chris Hemsworth). We find them 
mooching around, waiting for a 
wrong to put right, and, not unlike 
the audience at whom the film is 
aimed, squabbling pointlessly among 
themselves. A diversion arrives in the 
shape — or at least the digital force 
field— of Ultron (James Spader), 
who appears to be good right up 
to the moment when he decides to 
be evil. Not to be outdone, Jarvis 
(Paul Bettany), who has hitherto 
served as a computerized valet to 
Iron Man, acquires a humanoid 
form the color of ketchup — a close 
match for Scarlet Witch (Elizabeth 
Olsen), another newcomer to this 
already crowded scene. From start 
to finish, the film follows a steady 
pattern: outrageous mayhem, stitched 
with light one-liners. For Marvel, 
who surprised everybody with last 
year’s “Guardians of the Galaxy,” 
which was oddly touching and given 
to self-mockery, this feels like a 
backward step: a pure commercial 
product that just happens to be a 
movie . — Anthony Lane (Reviewed 
in our issue of 5/4/15.) 
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The Brood 

David Cronenberg’s harrowing shocker, from 1979, 
turns the breakdown of a marriage into a literal freak 
show, lampoons a sadistic form of psychotherapy, 
and exploits mothering gone wrong with escalating 
creepiness. Cronenberg’s main target is Dr. Raglan 
(Oliver Reed), the creator of “psychoplasmics”— a 
hands-on, primal sort of psychodrama that pro- 
duces head-clearing catharses and bizarre physical 
transformations, especially in his prize patient, the 
beautiful, disconnected Nola (Samantha Eggar). 
Art Hindle plays Nola’s estranged, heroic husband; 
his determination to protect their daughter (Cindy 
Hinds) gets tested in the most terrible ways. The 
film becomes a brutal yet sophisticated reworking of 
Me Decade horror motifs, echoing the killer dwarf 
from Nicolas Roeg’s “Don’t Look Now,” as well as 
the outrageous birth pods and psychobabble of the 
1978 “Invasion of the Body Snatchers.” Cronenberg’s 
movie was an early showcase for his tense formal 
style and intellectual Grand Guignol. He displays 
a true shock-meister’s instinct by saving the worst 
for last. The result is a cinematic bad dream that 
generates recurring nightmares.— Mir/zae/ Sragow 
(Museum of the Moving Image; May 10.) 

Clouds of Sils Maria 

Years ago, the actress Maria Enders (Juliette 
Binoche), in one of her early triumphs, took the 
role of a dangerous young woman, Sigrid, with 
whom an older character named Helena becomes 
infatuated. Now she is asked to revisit the play on 
the London stage, this time as Helena, starring 
opposite Jo-Ann Ellis (Chloe Grace Moretz), who 
is widely, if unfairly, known as a Hollywood hell- 
raiser. Just to complicate matters, the playwright 
has recently died, and Maria, accompanied by her 
long-suffering assistant, Valentine (Kristen Stewart), 
goes to live in his house, in the Swiss mountains; 
they take hikes together and rehearse the lines— so 
often, and with such intensity, that we can’t always 
tell where their conversations end and the fragments 
of the play begin. If all this sounds self-involved, 
it is, and there are times when Olivier Assayas’s 
new film, wreathed with ruminations on what it 
means to act, and on the ties that bind acting to the 
rest of our lives, dangles close to preciousness. Yet 
Assayas summons an air of unmistakable mystery, 
leaving much unexplained and mixing intimate 
encounters with bright, screen-filling vistas; you 
feel, by the end, that the film has earned its right 
to high altitude. Another surprise: Stewart, against 
the odds, shares center stage, and it is her charac- 
ter, rather than Binoche’s, whose fate concerns us 
most.— XL. (4/20/15) (In limited release.) 

The D Tram 

In this queasy, schematic, wanly sentimental 
comedy. Jack Black stars as Dan Landsman, a 
Pittsburgh family man and an associate at a small 
local consulting firm, who has trouble making 
friends because he tries too hard. A backslapper 
who peppers his talk with “dude” and “bro,” he’s 
on the committee for his twentieth high-school 
reunion. Discovering that the hippest classmate, 
Oliver Lawless (James Marsden), is now an actor in 
Los Angeles, Dan finagles a phony business trip to 
visit him and persuade him to attend. Once there, 
Dan falls in with Oliver’s drug-fuelled night life, 
and ends up in bed with him. The writers and 
directors, Andrew Mogel and Jarrad Paul, define 
Dan and the other characters with nothing but 
their mannerisms. They see Dan’s crisis as one 
of fidelity, not one of desire or identity, yet their 
easygoing way with sexual behavior is a lesson 
that comes off as the whole point of the flimsy, 
overwrought tale. Nonetheless, Black and Marsden, 
along with Kathryn Hahn, as Dan’s wife, and Jeffrey 



Tambor, as Dan’s boss, sell the story with nuance 
and verve.— R.B. (In limited release.) 

Far from the Madding Crowd 

From “The Celebration” (1998) to “The Hunt” 
(2012), the Danish director Thomas Vinterberg 
has dwelt on social fractiousness— on the ways in 
which bonds of trust can be forged and snapped. 
That interest has brought him to Thomas Hardy, 
whose novel hails from 1874. Carey Mulligan plays 
Bathsheba Everdene, who has a farm of her own and 
three competing admirers: her fellow-landowner, 
Boldwood (Michael Sheen); the shepherd Gabriel 
Oak (Matthias Schoenaerts); and the fickle Sergeant 
Troy (Tom Sturridge), who finally wins her hand, 
having done nothing to deserve it. The film may 
shrink the book, as Vinterberg and his screenwriter 
David Nicholls hurry us through the scenes (and 
the scenery), yet the result is far from a travesty, 
and this new adaptation draws nearer than does 
Schlesinger’s version of 1967 to Hardy’s sense of 
doubleness— to his heroine’s modern zeal, amid a 
changeless pastoral, and to the ease with which 
people can dwindle from masters of circumstance 
to slaves of fate. Sturridge is the one weak link in a 
resilient cast, while Mulligan is made of darker, less 
flirtatious stuff than Julie Christie, her predecessor 
in the role. A special commendation must also go 
to the sheep.— XL. (5/4/15) (In wide release.) 

Furious 7 

This gleefully kinetic installment of the paramili- 
tary-motors franchise pulls a deep bromantic strain 
from the real-life drama of its production— the 
death, midway through filming, of its co-star Paul 
Walker. He plays Brian, a vehicular warrior who is 
married to Mia (Jordana Brewster), the sister of his 



partner-in-arms, Dom (Vin Diesel). The partners 
are mobilized again— together with the martial artist 
Letty (Michelle Rodriguez), who is Dorn’s wife; the 
class clown Roman (Tyrese Gibson); and the tech 
wiz Tej (Ludacris)— to combat a double-barrelled 
assault. The evil Deckard Shaw (Jason Statham) 
is trying to kill them, and his partner-in-terror, 
Jakande (Djimon Hounsou), has kidnapped a 
hacker whose “God’s eye” gizmo can track them 
across the globe. The federal government— repre- 
sented by Mr. Nobody (Kurt Russell)— kicks in 
some equipment, and the chase begins, blending 
Nascar maneuvers with demolition-derby impact, 
special-forces exploits with acrobatic aplomb. 
The director, James Wan, sends cars airborne and 
seems to marvel at the outcome; the movie’s real 
subject is the stunt work, but its stars’ authentic 
chemistry lends melody to its relentless beat. The 
wreckage of cities is just a backdrop for the thrill 
of hard-won victory and the familial bonding that 
results.— R.B. (In wide release.) 

Iris 

This portrait of the nonagenarian fashion icon 
Iris Apfel is one of the last films by the director 
Albert Maysles, who died in March, at the age 
of eighty-nine, and he portrays her energetic and 
inventive activity as a mirror of his own. Apfel, 
a collector and a mix-and-matcher at an exalted 
level of visionary effervescence, is herself a sort 
of documentarian: she travels widely and searches 
curiously, intently, and creatively, from high-fashion 
houses and African boutiques in Harlem to dollar 
sales and flea markets, zeroing in on a teeming 
range of items and letting her emotional impulses, 
her instinct for beauty, and her feel for unexpected 
combinations take over and create order. Apfel’s 
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OPENING 
THE D TRAIN 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening May 8. (In limited 
release.) 

5 FLIGHTS UP 

A drama about a married 
couple (Morgan Freeman 
and Diane Keaton) who are 
forced out of their New 
York apartment. Directed 
by Richard Loncraine. 
Opening May 8. (In limited 
release.) 

HOT PURSUIT 

A comedy, starring Reese 
Witherspoon as a police 
officer who must guard a 
drug lord’s widow (Sofia 
Vergara). Directed by Anne 
Fletcher. Opening May 8. 

(In wide release.) 

SAINT LAURENT 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening May 8. (In limited 
release) 

REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 

Titles in bold are reviewed. 

ANTHOLOGY FILM 
ARCHIVES 

Special screenings. May 
8-10 at 7: “Akounak Tedalat 
Taha Tazoughai” (2015, 
Christopher Kirkley). • May 
lO at 3: “Moi, un Noir” 

(1958, Jean Rouch). 

BAM CINEMATEK 

“3D in the 21st Century.” 
May n at 7:30: Short films 
by Ken Jacobs. • May 12 at 
5 and 8: “ABCD: Any Body 
Can Dance” (2013, Remo 
D’Souza). 

FILM FORUM 

In revival. May 8-9 and May 
11-14 at 12:30, 3, 5:35, and 8: 
"Rather Panchali.” 

IFC CENTER 

“Stranger than Fiction.” 

May 12 at 8: “The Police 
Tapes." 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“Early Japanese Talkies." 
May 6 at 4: “Home 
Town" (1930, Kenji 
Mizoguchi). • May 9 at 7: 
“Wife Be Like a Rose" (1935, 
Mikio Naruse). 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
IMAGE 

“Horror Mother’s Day.” May 
10 at 7: “The Brood.” 




MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of King 
Vidor’s “The Fountainhead,” 
from 1949 , in our digital edition 
and online. 



travel planning resembles producing, 
her gathering is like filming, and her 
juxtapositions are akin to editing. The 
warm relationship between Apfel 
and Maysles comes through from 
the start, as she playfully shows off 
some of her treasures and addresses 
him on-camera throughout. Maysles 
endearingly reveals Apfel’s blend of 
blind passion and keen practicality, her 
unflagging enthusiasm for transmitting 
her knowledge to young people, and 
her synoptic view of fashion as living 
history. He also captures the jovial 
dynamic and mounting worries of her 
sixty-plus years of marriage to Carl 
Apfel, now a centenarian. Her sharp, 
unfiltered aphorisms make the movie 
a glittering trove of wisdom.— i?.B. 
(In limited release.) 

Rather Panchali 

This first film by the masterly Satyajit 
Ray— possibly the most unembarrassed 
and natural of directors— is a quiet 
reverie about the life of an impover- 
ished Brahman family in a Bengali 
village. Beautiful, sometimes funny, 
and full of love, it brought a new 
vision of India to the screen. Though 
the central characters are the boy Apu 
(who is born near the beginning) and 
his mother and father and sister, the 
character who makes the strongest 
impression on you may be the ancient, 
parasitic, storytelling relative, played 
by the eighty-year-old Chunibala Devi, 
a performer who apparently enjoyed 
coming back into the limelight after 
thirty years of obscurity. As Auntie, 
she is so remarkably likable that you 
may find the relationship between her 
and the mother, who is trying to feed 
her children and worries about how 
much the old lady eats, very painful. 
Released in 1955. In Bengali.— 

Kael (Film Forum; May 8-9 and 
May 11-14.) 

The Police Tapes 

In 1976, the filmmakers Alan and 
Susan Raymond, using newly devel- 
oped portable videotape equipment, 
embedded themselves among the 
officers of the Forty-fourth Precinct, in 
the South Bronx. They’re not passive 
observers; rather, they’re part of the 
action, and the intimate revelations 
that they elicit become a comprehen- 
sive vision of government at work. 
Lodged in the back seat of police 
cruisers— sometimes beside suspects 
under arrest— the Raymonds became 
the officers’ confidants and companions, 
recording their tension and frustration 
during a period of high violence. (At 
the time, there was approximately a 
homicide a day in that precinct.) The 
filmmakers also follow officers into the 
heat of conflict, including an attempt 
to defuse a gang war, to remove a 
body after a deadly dispute, and to 
resolve an apparent hostage situation 
in a housing project. In the station 
house, the filmmakers show detainees 
brought in for arraignment and jailed; 
there, the filmmakers may as well be 
invisible, so little heed is paid to them 



by those facing incarceration. The 
borough commander, Anthony Bouza, 
acknowledges the lurid fascination of 
police work, calling it “a ringside seat 
to the greatest show on earth,” but adds 
an impassioned monologue— regarding 
the inherent resentment of the presence 
of the police and the trauma and rage 
of poverty— that should be engraved 
on the halls of justice.— R.B. (IFC 
Center; May 12.) 

Reality 

In the director Quentin Dupieux’s 
loving tribute to grade-Z horror movies. 
Reality is the name of a schoolgirl who 
recovers a gore-spattered videocassette 
from a garbage can filled with the 
entrails of a butchered hog. Alice 
is a psychiatrist; her patient is the 
principal who disciplines Reality for 
watching the video in school. Alice’s 
husband, Jason, a TV cameraman and 
an aspiring director, has two days to 
come up with an Oscar-worthy death 
groan in order for a producer named 
Bob to finance his sci-fi horror film. 
Bob is producing a fictional feature 
by a documentary filmmaker named 
Zog, in which Reality stars. Several 
characters’ dreams and films — and 
dreams-within-dreams and films- 
within-films— call into question the 
existence of reality, and of Reality. 
Dupieux’s movie is all script twists, 
lacking both the naive wonder of 
the films to which he pays homage 
and the inventive sophistication of 
grand Surrealist fantasy. Even the 
dreams are devoid of wildness; they 
serve mainly as worst-case scenarios. 
With Jon Heder, Alain Chabat, Kyla 
Kenedy, and Jonathan Lambert. 
In English and French.— R.B. (In 
limited release.) 

Saint Laurent 

Bertrand Bonello’s bio-pic of the de- 
signer in his prime (played by Gaspard 
Ulliel) keeps to a punctuated chronol- 
ogy, following Yves Saint Laurent from 
the mid-sixties through to the creation 
of his landmark 1976 collection, by 
way of occasional flashbacks, as well 
as leaps ahead to his time as an aged 
retiree (played by Helmut Berger) . In 
Bonello’s view, the sensuality of Saint 
Laurent’s relation to fabric and form 
is inseparable from his sexual ardor. 
Here, the designer incarnates France’s 
great two national mythologies, aesthetic 
taste and sexual liberation, to which 
Bonello adds a third, the transmission 
of culture, emphasizing the enduring 
enrichment of Saint Laurent’s artistry 
by his childhood experiences in Alge- 
ria. The movie’s best moments have 
a shivery eroticism and a trancelike 
intensity. Saint Laurent’s willingness to 
risk degradation and self-destruction 
in the quest for beauty is Bonello’s 
own overarching romantic mythol- 
ogy. His direction catches it only 
intermittently, especially in scenes 
with Saint Laurent’s decadent lover, 
Jacques de Bascher (Louis Garrel), but 
the high-wire negotiations of Saint 
Laurent’s partner in business and life. 



Pierre Berge (Jeremie Renier), and 
the meticulous craftsmanship of the 
behind-the-scenes team, are often more 
cinematic.— R.B. (In limited release.) 

The Water Diviner 

Russell Crowe makes his directing 
debut with a film set largely in the 
wake of the First World War. He also 
plays the hero, an Australian farmer 
named Joshua Connor, whose three 
sons were killed during the Gallipoli 
campaign, which began in 1915. Once 
the conflict has ended, he travels to the 
Turkish peninsula in search of their 
bodies, so that they can be decently 
interred, only to learn that one son 
may have survived. Whenever the 
movie attends to Connor’s quest, 
it is sombre and efficient, showing 
some of the dark decorum that up- 
held Bertrand Tavernier’s “Life and 
Nothing But” (1989), in which a 
French officer, during the same period, 
sought to reckon up the dead. But 
Crowe’s film leans unhelpfully on a 
shy romance between Connor and the 
widow (Olga Kurylenko) who offers 
him lodgings in Istanbul; there is a 
more robust subplot, which finds him 
caught up in the nationalist struggle, 
in the company of a former Turkish 
commander (Yilmaz Erdogan), yet 
even that feels like a swerve away 
from the movie’s guiding purpose. 
The photography— muted, exact, and 
rightly unsensational— is by Andrew 
Lesnie, who also shot the “Lord of 
the Rings” trilogy, and who died on 
April 27.— A. L. (In limited release.) 

Welcome to Me 

Flashes of strange genius illuminate 
the life lessons and pat sentimentality 
of this antic but earnest disease-of- 
the-week comic drama. Kristen Wiig 
flings herself vigorously into the 
role of Alice Klieg, a near-shut-in 
with an addiction to TV talk shows 
and infomercials, who suffers from 
borderline personality disorder but 
refuses to take her meds. When 
Alice wins eighty-six million dollars 
in the lottery, she fulfills a longtime 
dream and spends big at a low-end 
video studio, in order to become the 
star of her own talk show, “Welcome 
to Me.” There, Alice delivers mono- 
logues and stages skits, ingenuously 
oversharing— live— about a lifetime of 
intimate humiliations and unhealed 
wounds. Somehow, she attracts a cult 
following, but her self-investigation 
leads to self-absorption, and that’s 
when the movie turns homiletic. 
But, along the way, Wiig channels 
the regressive sincerity of the young 
Jerry Lewis (albeit without his phys- 
ical aplomb)— there’s even a telethon 
scene. The director Shira Piven’s visual 
imagination doesn’t match the unhinged 
wonder of Wiig’s most extravagant 
displays; comic and dramatic touches 
alike strike sensitive spots but don’t 
probe them deeply. Nonetheless, the 
movie’s idiosyncratic delights pack a 
wild metaphorical punch.— R.B. (In 
limited release.) 
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OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Combining smart film-noir costumes with a 
barrage of images depicting the Icarus myth, 
David Alden’s production of Verdi’s *‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera** isn’t exactly a model of clarity. For- 
tunately, it features splendid performances from 
Piotr Beczala (a dashing, vocally virile Gustavo) 
and Sondra Radvanovsky (an emotionally attuned 
Amelia, whose every utterance rings out like a 
cri du coeur). The company’s music director, 
James Levine, leads the orchestra in a gripping 
performance of the score — tender in its lyricism, 
mighty in its strength, and heartbreaking at its 
conclusion; Alexey Markov takes over the role 
of Anckarstrom from Dmitri Hvorostovsky. 
(May 6 at 7:30 and May 9 at 8.) • Also playing: 
The director and choreographer Susan Stroman, 
a five-time Tony winner, brings old-school 
razzle-dazzle to her new production of Lehar’s 
classic operetta “The Merry Widow,” wherein 
a recently widowed millionaire from a fictional 
Balkan country finds herself in Paris fending 
off a bevy of preening suitors. As Hanna, Susan 
Graham sings impeccably and exudes Continental 
savoir faire, but Rod Gilfry, as her love interest, 
Danilo, wields a blunt baritone. The storybook 
sets (sweetly painted flats and backdrops) and 
costumes (a lighthearted play on Belle Epoque 
fashion) complement the gilded sound that Fabio 
Luisi conjures in the pit. (May 7 at 7:30.) • David 
McVicar has created a new production of opera’s 
most famous double bill. A portentous staging of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” set in the Verdian past, 
features Eva-Maria Westbroek (Santuzza), Marcelo 
Alvarez (Turiddu), and George Gagnidze (Alfio); 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” is lighter on its feet, 
thanks to a breezy, recognizably nineteen-forties 
setting and to the work of the soprano Patricia 
Racette, who brings much needed emotional 
depth and plenty of star power to the role of 
the free-spirited Nedda. Alvarez does double 
duty, taking on the part of Canio; Fabio Luisi, 
a natural in this music, conducts both scores. 
(May 8 at 7:30.) • The Met often saves the final 
slot in its season for an especially challenging 
work that burnishes the company’s reputa- 
tion as a world-class opera presenter. This year, 
that honor goes to Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s 
Progress,” a neoclassical morality tale (with an 
ornate and brilliant English-language libretto by 
W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman) inspired 
by Hogarth’s eponymous suite of paintings, the 
Faust legend, and the “number operas” of Mozart 
and Handel. James Levine conducts an excellent 
cast that includes Paul Appleby, Layla Claire, 
Stephanie Blythe, and Gerald Finley. (May 9 at 
1.) (Metropolitan Opera House. 212-362-6000. 
These are the final performances of the season.) 



ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
New York Philharmonic 

Alan Gilbert and the Philharmonic return to New 
York with Peter Eotvos’s new one-act opera, “Senza 
Sangue,” which recently premiered in Cologne; 
the composer designed it as a companion piece to 
Bartok’s “Bluebeard’s Castle,” and it touches on 
similar themes of darkness and violence. The cast 
is led by two superb vocalists, the mezzo-soprano 
Anne Sofie von Otter and the baritone Russell 
Braun, both of whom Eotvos had in mind as he 
composed. Instead of the Bartok work, Gilbert will 
open these performances with somewhat lighter fare, 
Schubert’s Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished.” 
(Avery Fisher Hall. 212-875-5656. May 8-9 at 8. 
Note: Gilbert and the orchestra will also offer a 
program of music by Stravinsky, Ravel, and Strauss 
on May 6 at 7:30.) 

Europa Galante 

Fabio Biondi’s renowned group, which always 
offers vivid and vigorous interpretations of 
eighteenth-century works, returns to Lincoln 
Center to perform music by Italian composers, 
as well as three early symphonies by Mozart 
(Nos. 10, 11, and 13), written while the young 
genius was resident in Milan. (Alice Tally Hall. 
212-721-6500. May 10 at 5.) 



RECITALS 
Emanuel Ax 

Ax, a home-town favorite as well as an international 
virtuoso, brings his precise and poetic pianism to 
an all-French program, the last of this season’s 
Lincoln Center recitals. The repertory includes 
music both charming (works by Bizet and Rameau) 



and majestic (Debussy’s “Estampes” and Chopin’s 
Four Scherzos, among other pieces). (Alice Tully 
Hall. 212-721-6500. May 7 at 7:30.) 

“Contact!: New Music from Italy” 

Members of the New York Philharmonic fill out 
a week rich in contemporary music by journeying 
to Subculture, the stylish downtown music club, 
to perform works from Italy, a locus for operatic 
lyricism that, in the postwar era, became a hotbed 
of innovation. Joshua Gersen conducts a classic 
by Berio, “Differances,” for five instruments 
and electronic tape; the musicians go it alone 
in U.S. premieres by Salvatore Sciarrino, Luca 
Francesconi, and Vittorio Montalti. (45 Bleecker 
St. subculturenewyork.com. May 11 at 7:30.) 

Stephen Hough 

The elegant and commanding British pianist some- 
times makes forays into novel repertory, but his 
upcoming Carnegie Hall recital sticks to the French 
classics: music by Debussy (including “La Plus Que 
Lente” and “Children’s Corner”) and Chopin (the 
Four Ballades). (212-247-7800. May 9 at 8.) 

Kronos Quartet: “Silent Cranes” 

The distinguished adventurers of the string-quartet 
world make their next New York appearance at 
Brooklyn’s Roulette, participating in a concert 
of music by the American composer Mary Kou- 
youmdjian, whose family fled Turkey a century 
ago, in the aftermath of the Armenian genocide. 
The Kronos performs the title composition; the 
ensemble Hotel Elefant offers “Everlastingness,” 
a work in honor of the artist Arshile Gorky, with 
a libretto by Royce Vavrek. (509 Atlantic Ave. 
roulette.org. May 12 at 8.) 
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MUSEUMS SHORT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

“Van Gogh: Irises and Roses.” 
Opens May 12. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“One-Way Ticket: Jacob 
Lawrence’s Migration Series 
and Other Visions of the Great 
Movement North.” Through 
Sept. 7 
MOMA PS1 

“Jos de Gruyter & Harald Thys: 
Fine Arts.” Through Aug. 31. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

“The Hugo Boss Prize 2014: Paul 
Chan, Nonprojections for New 
Lovers.” Through May 13. 
WHITNEY MUSEUM 
“America Is Hard to See.” 
Through Sept. 27. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

“Basquiat: The Unknown 
Notebooks.” Through Aug. 23. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

“Nature's Fury: The Science of 
Natural Disasters.” Through 
Aug. 9. 

JEWISH MUSEUM 

“Revolution of the Eye: Modern 
Art and the Birth of American 
Television." Through Sept. 20. 

MORGAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM 

“Piranesi and the Temples of 
Paestum.” Through May 17 

NEW MUSEUM 

“Surround Audience: 2015 
Triennial.” Through May 15. 

GALLERIES SHORT LIST 
UPTOWN 

Josephine Heckseper 

Half Gallery 

43 E. 78th St. 212-744-0151. 

Opens May 5. 

Matt Saunders 
Marian Goodman 
24 W. 57th St. 212-977-7160. 
Opens May 5. 

CHELSEA 

Jessica Jackson Hutchins 

Boesky 

509 W. 24th St. 212-680-9897 

Opens May 9. 

Win McCarthy 
Off Vendome 

254 W. 23rd St. 917-388-2877 

Through May 23. 

Christopher Wool 

Luhring Augustine 

531 W. 24th St. 212-206-9100. 

Through June 20. 




In her first show at the Maccarone gallery, a lightning rod for good contemporary art in West SoHo, the British 
painter Cecily Brown is sharing a secret: small canvases (including “Princess Minniehaha,” above), which she's been 
making alongside her bigger and better-known works for nine years, but has rarely exhibited. Opens May 9. 



MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Metropolitan Museum 
“Cranach's Saint Maurice" 

The patron saint of the Holy Roman 
Empire was an African military hero, 
who appears as a white man in Ital- 
ian Renaissance paintings, but who 
in late medieval and early modern 
Germany was generally depicted as 
black. In a glorious altarpiece wing 
by Lucas Cranach the Elder and his 
workshop, completed around 1520, 
Maurice is seen as a boyish warrior 
in gold-trimmed armor, his dark skin 
set against the white feathers of an 
ostentatious red hat. (An infrared 
reflectogram reveals that Cranach’s 
hand was responsible for the sensitive 
face.)This small but superlative show 
examines the visibility of Africans 
in sixteenth-century Germany, as 
well as the debate over worship and 
image-making. Cranach’s Maurice 
was most likely painted for Cardinal 
Albrecht of Brandenburg, a prelate with 
a taste for luxury and a side hustle in 
indulgences. He was ousted by none 
other than Martin Luther, seen here 
in another portrait by Cranach and 
company, as severe as their Maurice 
is splendid. Through July 27. 

Grey Art Gallery 

“Tseng Kwong Chi: Performing 

for the Camera" 

As one of downtown’s most reliable 
documentarians, this Hong Kong-bom, 
New York-based photographer didn’t 
just record the scenes that defined 
the eighties (Mudd Club, Danceteria, 



Club 57, Palladium)— he helped to 
create them. Dressed in his signature 
Mao-style khaki uniform and dark 
shades, he posed alongside Keith 
Haring, Kenny Scharf, Patti Astor, 
John Sex, and other East Village stars 
for Polaroids that he then collaged 
into poster-size souvenirs of big nights 
out. Those fizzy, teeming grids are 
diverting, but this smart retrospective 
is grounded in meatier stuff, includ- 
ing Kwong Chi’s collaborations with 
Haring, whose breakthrough subway 
drawings he documented. (The two 
artists died within a month of each 
other, in 1990.) But Kwong Chi’s 
most memorable performances were 
solo turns: pictures in which the 
uniformed artist poses for spectacular 
selfies in front of the Eiffel Tower, 
Mt. Rushmore, the Grand Canyon, 
and other iconic sites. He begins 
the journey as a crass tourist and 
ends up an awestruck Everyman. 
Through July 11. 



GALLERIES-UPTOWN 
Shozo Kitadai 

The Japanese artist, who is best 
known as a painter, makes his U.S. 
solo debut at ninety-four, with a 
group of black-and-white photographs 
from the late nineteen-fifties and a 
pair of delicate, Calder-esque wire 
sculptures constructed thirty years 
later. Kitadai’s pictures are spare 
and arresting— studies in man-made, 
often architectural forms, softened 
here and there by a tree, a hand, a 



creeping vine. With echoes of Edward 
Weston, Aaron Siskind, and Albert 
Renger-Patzsch, this is modernism at 
its most muscular and restrained, but 
the work is also bracingly original, 
and not just because of its Japanese 
touches: a gaggle of wigs on stands, a 
grid of calligraphic blocks. Through 
June 27. (Ishii, 23 E. 67th St. 646- 
912-9300.) 



GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Nina Beier 

The young Danish artist toasts view- 
ers with an installation of absurdly 
oversized goblets. Martini glasses, 
and brandy snifters, all filled with 
a light-blue resin in which random 
objects have been suspended: head- 
phones, scissors, espresso beans, a 
little mallet, a small bottle of Purell. 
Beier reportedly consults stock pho- 
tographs to aid her formal decisions, 
but that derivation seems beside the 
point. You don’t need a backstory to 
enjoy the digitally fuelled collapse 
of meanings and categories in this 
post-Internet free-for-all. Through 
May 23. (Metro Pictures, 519 W. 24th 
St. 212-206-7100.) 

Stefan Kurten 

The German painter needles the 
utopian pretensions of mid-century 
architecture, depicting buildings of 
his own invention, complete with 
reflecting pools and rooftop gardens. 
At times, he seems to critique the 
dilution of landmarks into luxury 
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real estate— one painting here, of a 
glass-walled suburban bungalow, is 
titled “In the Future When All Is 
Well.” Would Kiirten have so much 
fun satirizing the utopian dreams 
of modernist architecture if he were 
portraying the tower blocks that have 
become not high-end real estate but 
urban ghettos? Through May 30. 
(Alexander and Bonin, 132 Tenth 
Ave., at 18th St. 212-367-7474.) 

Erin Shirreff 

Aggregations of abstract shapes 
made of cast hydrostone, pigment, 
and graphite wink at the history of 
modernism, recalling works by Isamu 
Noguchi and Louise Nevelson. But 
Shirreff seems less interested in fixed 
sculptural forms than in the relations 




NIGHT 

LIFE 



ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it’s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Of Monsters and Men 

The Icelandic ensemble soared to 
international attention with its debut 
album, “My Head Is an Animal,” 
from 2011. A trove of thundering 
folk pop, it included the mammoth 
hit “Little Talks.” The songs, deliv- 
ered in English by Nanna Bryndis 
Hilmarsdottir and Ragnar (Raggi) 
J)6rhallsson, are laced with fairy-tale 
lyrics, militant drumbeats, jubilant 
horns, and larger-than-life choruses. 
In June, Of Monsters and Men 
is releasing its highly anticipated 
second album, “Beneath the Skin,” 
and, judging from the lead single, 
“Crystals,” the band’s sound is as 
expansive as ever. (Hammerstein 
Ballroom, Manhattan Center, 311 
W. 34th St. 800-745-3000. May 7.) 

Samo Sound Boy 

Sam Griesemer, a d.j. based in Los 
Angeles and the co-founder of Body 
High records, is seasoned in hard, 
stripped-down techno and house music. 
He has spotlighted some of the best 
West Coast producers on his label, 
and with this solo project he traffics 
in maximalist synthesizers and gritty, 
utilitarian beats. His smart club music 
has built him a reputation as one 



between objects and mediums. (The 
show also includes several bravura 
works in rolled Cor-Ten steel.) Large 
cyanotype photograms feature the 
same curving shapes as the sculp- 
tures, now turned into shadows of 
objects that may endure or may have 
already vanished. Through May 22. 
(Sikkema Jenkins, 530 W. 22nd St. 
212-929-2262.) 

Arne Svenson 

Some people consider the photogra- 
pher’s recent pictures of his Manhattan 
neighbors, caught unawares in their 
windows, an invasion of privacy. 
Here, Svenson shifts his focus to 
workmen seen on construction 
sites, also through windows, and the 
results feel less voyeuristic. What 



of the best plugged-in entertainers 
on the far side of the Mississippi, 
though his new, self-released album, 
“Begging Please,” sounds just as fine 
on a pair of headphones. This week, 
he visits the Good Room, the newish 
North Brooklyn venue, housed in the 
former home of a defunct discotheque 
in Greenpoint. (98 Meserole Ave., 
Brooklyn, goodroombk.com. May 7.) 

Surfer Blood 

Five years ago, this quartet from 
Florida demonstrated a knack for 
blissed-out power pop with its 
debut release, “Astro Coast.” But, 
as the group’s name suggests, there’s 
darkness beneath the sunny surface. 
In 2012, the front man, John Paul 
Pitts, made headlines for a domes- 
tic-battery arrest, though the charges 
were eventually dropped. A year 
later, the band delivered a slickly 
produced second record, “Pythons,” 
on Warner Brothers, and it recently 
returned to its D.I.Y. roots with a new 
album, “1000 Palms.” But, just as the 
group was catching a wave, its lead 
guitarist, Thomas Fekete, was given a 
diagnosis of cancer. He’s missing this 
tour to undergo treatment, and he’s 
launched a GoFundMe campaign to 
help with the medical costs. (Music 
Hall of Williamsburg, 66 N. 6th St., 
Brooklyn. 718-486-5400. May 11.) 

Otis Taylor 

The prolific blues guitarist, multi- 
instrumentalist, and singer was born 
in Chicago and raised in Colorado, 
which he still calls home. He began 
playing music in the sixties, but quit 
the business in 1977, to raise a family, 
and became an antique dealer. He 
returned to recording and performing 
in the late nineties, and, on albums 
like “Blue-Eyed Monster,” “When 
Negros Walked the Earth,” and 
“White African,” he takes on subjects 
like crime, homelessness, history, 
and race with his smoky voice and 
intricate and versatile playing. His 
latest and fourteenth release, “Hey 



persists is an understated elegance 
and a sensitivity to gesture, color, 
and composition in fragmentary 
pictures: a silhouetted figure, a masked 
face, a veined arm. Presented in an 
oval format that suggests antique 
portraiture, the images might have 
been spied through a keyhole, and 
their Old Master allusiveness isn’t 
contradicted by the suggestion of 
dust and sweat. Through May 30. 
(Saul, 535 W. 22nd St. 212-627-2410.) 



GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
Francesca DiMattio 

Don’t let this show’s modest title, 
“Domestic Sculpture,” lull you into 
low expectations . The New York native 
first emerged as an ambitious artist of 



Joe Opus,” is a psychedelic tour de 
force built around “Hey Joe,” the 
Billy Roberts-penned single made 
famous by Jimi Hendrix. (Iridium, 
1650 Broadway, at 51st St. 212-582- 
2121. May 12.) 

Juan Wauters 

Wauters, who was born in Uruguay, 
moved to Jackson Heights in 2002, 
as a young man, to live with his 
father. To adapt to his new life, he 
went to community college, where he 
met some musicians and co-founded 
the shambolic garage-rock group the 
Beets. He recently also developed a 
solo career. “N.A.P. North American 
Poetry,” his first record on his own, 
came out last year, and he’s at Shea 
Stadium to celebrate the release of his 
second solo album, “Who Me?” With 
a heartfelt sensibility, he somehow 
manages to be cool and clumsy at the 
same time, a la Jonathan Richman. 
Brooklyn’s punk-loving rockers Nude 
Beach and Tall Juan, an Argentinean 
native out of the Rockaways with a 
thing for the Ramones, lend their 
support. (20 Meadow St., Brooklyn. 
liveatsheastadium.com. May 9.) 



JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Judy Collins 

Collins, who turned seventy-six on 
May 1st, looks and sounds terrific, and 
her judicious repertoire reminds us 
that she has been keen on expanding 
her stylistic palette since the late 
sixties. She helped introduce the 
world to the work of Joni Mitchell 
and Leonard Cohen, and remains 
enamored of Sondheim and Jimmy 
Webb. She will display her many 
musical sides — and share tales from 
her storied past— when she takes the 
stage at the Cafe Carlyle. (Carlyle 
Hotel, Madison Ave. at 76th St. 
212-744-1600. May 5-16.) 

ICP Orchestra 

Illness has sidelined Misha Mengel- 
berg, one of the masterminds behind 



uncommon gifts a decade ago, with 
works thatweaved together pattern and 
abstraction, allusions to architecture 
and design, in great big paintings that 
simultaneously defied and adhered to 
the conventions of physical space. She 
has since shifted her focus to ceramics, 
with stunning results, as evidenced 
by this gorgeously overwrought group 
of four totemic objects, each as tall 
as a person, and one ten-foot-long 
“chandelabra,” suspended by steel 
chains from the ceiling. Mixing 
references to traditions of craft high, 
low, and mass-market— Wedgewood, 
Majolica, memory ware, Sevres, Laura 
Ashley— DiMattio gives horrorvacuii 
a good name. Through May 7. (Salon 
94 Bowery, 243 Bowery, at Stanton 
St. 212-979-0001.) 



the Instant Composers Pool, but 
the group is thriving nonetheless. 
The drummer Han Bennink, a co- 
founder, has the reins, and other key 
members, including the saxophonist 
and clarinettist Michael Moore, 
remain in the fold. On their latest 
release, “East of the Sun,” they blend 
topnotch musicianship, a stylistically 
ecumenical group identity, and an 
absurdist sensibility, all of which 
can be expected at Roulette, where 
they will be joined by the trombonist 
Ray Anderson and the vocalist Fay 
Victor, on the first night; the guitarist 
Mary Halvorson and the tuba player 
Marcus Rojas, on the second; and the 
accordionist Will Holshouser and the 
French-horn player Vincent Chancey, 
on the third. (509 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn. 917-267-0363. May 6-8.) 

Brad Mehidau 

With dazzling technical skills and 
a fondness for pop repertoire and 
electronics, the pianist Mehidau has 
become a hero to a cross-generational 
set of listeners. He’s a prolific record- 
ing artist, but has no new project 
on the immediate horizon. Still, he 
remains busy, and after a two-week 
tour of Europe he settles into the 
Village Vanguard with his longtime 
acoustic-trio mates, the bassist Larry 
Grenadier and the drummer Jeff 
Ballard. (178 Seventh Ave. S., at 11th 
St. 212-255-4037. May 5-10.) 

^'Remembering Herbie 
Nichols” 

The work of the brilliant, ill-fated 
pianist and composer Nichols (1919-63) 
is the obsession of an ensemble that 
includes the pianist Frank Kimbrough, 
the bassist Ben Allison, and the 
trumpeter Ron Horton. They’ve 
been at it since the early nineties, 
when Kimbrough and Allison started 
unearthing Nichols’s compositions, 
calling attention to a neglected figure 
who still remains ripe for rediscovery. 
(Jazz at Kitano, 66 Park Ave., at 38th 
St. 212-885-7119. May 8.) 
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New York City Ballet 

When the Danish dancer and chore- 
ographer August Bournonville saw “La 
Sylphide” in Paris, in 1834, he was 
so impressed by the delicacy of the 
ballet’s whisper-light pointe work and 
its mood of romantic yearning that he 
decided to stage his own version in 
Copenhagen; this is the one that has 
survived. On Thursday, at N.Y.C.B.’s 
spring gala, the company will perform 
Peter Martins’s restaging of Bournon- 
ville’s classic take on the ballet for 
the first time. The following night, 
the company presents a program of 
works with French music, including 
the seldom-performed gem “Sonatine,” 
a poetic pas de deux set to Ravel. • 
May 6 at 7:30: “Concerto Barocco,” 
“Episodes,” and “The Four Temper- 
aments.” • May 7 at 7 and May 12 at 



ABOVE 



RadloLoveFest 

Radio celebrities are a special breed, 
typically known by their voices 
and names alone. Their height, 
hair length, and other features are 
often mysteries. The second annual 
RadioLoveFest changes that for New 
York listeners: Terry Gross (“Fresh 
Air”), Robert Krulwich and Jad 
Abumrad (“RadioLab”), Leonard 
Lopate (WNYC), and Brooke 
Gladstone (“On the Media”) will 
all appear live. Some more familiar 
faces will be present, too. Molly 
Ringwald is hosting “Don’t Look 
Back: Stories from the Teenage 
Years,” and Parker Posey is part of 
“Selected Shorts.” There will also 
be a live episode of NPR’s joke 
quiz show, “Wait Wait . . . Don’t 
Tell Me!”; a one-day marathon of 
all thirty-two of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas, performed by a rotating 
cast of musicians; an all-female 
comedy show, hosted by Jesse Thorn, 
of “Bullseye”; and other events. 
(Brooklyn Academy of Music, bam. 
org. May 5-10.) 



7:30: “Bournonville Divertissements” 
and “La Sylphide.” • May 8 at 8 and 
May 10 at 3: “Walpurgisnacht Ballet,” 
“Sonatine,” “La Valse,” and “Symphony 
in C.” • May 9 at 2: “Apollo,” “Agon,” 
“Duo Concertant,” and “Symphony 
in Three Movements.” • May 9 at 
8: “Square Dance,” “LeTombeau de 
Couperin,” and “Stravinsky Violin 
Concerto.” (David H. Koch, Lincoln 
Center. 212-496-0600. Through June 7.) 

American Ballet Theatre 

The eight-week season includes a major 
anniversary; the New York premiere 
of a lavish new “Sleeping Beauty,” 
by Alexei Ratmansky; a farewell to 
three top ballerinas; and, as usual, a 
slew of visiting stars. In observance 
of its seventy-fifth anniversary, the 
company opens with a week of 
ballets that were performed in its 
first decade. But the highlight of the 
season, without a doubt, is the new 
“Beauty,” which will be unveiled on 
May 29. On May 27, both Paloma 
Herrera and Xiomara Reyes bid their 
adieus, in back-to-back performances 
of “Giselle.” Julie Kent will hang up 
her toe shoes after a final “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with Roberto Bolle, on June 
20. Among the guests this season are 
Vladimir Shklyarov, of the Mariin- 
sky; Marianela Nunez, of the Royal 
Ballet; and Evgenia Obraztsova, of 
the Bolshoi. • May 11 at 7:30: “Les 
Sylphides,” “Pillar of Fire,” and “Fancy 
Free.” • May 12 at 7:30: “Theme 



BEYOND 



Brooklyn Heights House Tour 

The Brooklyn Heights Association, 
celebrating both the fiftieth anniversary 
of New York City’s Landmarks law 
and the Historic District designation 
for the neighborhood itself, presents 
its annual, self-guided house-and- 
garden tour. (For more information, 
call 718-858-9193, or visit thebha.org. 
May 9, from 1-5.) 

AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUES 

Christie’s is shaking up the spring 
season by moving its Impressionist 
auctions back by a week, with all 
the big-ticket sales— Impressionist, 
Modern, and Contemporary— taking 
place over just a few days, beginning 
on May 11. First up is a curated sale 
entitled “Looking Forward to the 
Past” (May 11), a follow-up to last 
year’s successful “If I Live I’ll See You 
Tuesday” auction of disaster-themed 
works, hand-picked by the hipsterish 
in-house contemporary-art specialist 
Loi’c Gouzer. This year, Gouzer’s star 
lot, meant to bridge the divide between 
twentieth-century modernism and more 



and Variations,” “Jardin aux Lilas,” 
and “Rodeo.” (Metropolitan Opera 
House, Lincoln Center. 212-362-6000. 
Through July 4.) 

Alonzo King LINES Ballet 

This San Francisco-based company 
presents three works of recent vintage, 
anchored by “Writing Ground,” a 
collaboration with the Irish poet and 
novelist Colum McCann. McCann 
wrote a poem on spiritual themes in 
free verse, which the choreographer 
translated into eddying, sinuous 
movement and set to religious music 
ranging from medieval motets to 
Buddhist chants. “Concerto for Two 
Violins,” also on the program, is a 
meditation on Bach and Balanchine, 
executed in a similarly kinetic style. 
(Joyce Theatre, 175 Eighth Ave., at 
19th St. 212-242-0800. May 5-10.) 

Marjani Forte 

“Being Here ... I This Time” is the 
last in an evolving series of dance 
works investigating the interrelated- 
ness of mental illness, poverty, and 
addiction. Previous installments have 
been emotionally intense, unflinching, 
and compassionate, if also unfocussed 
and redundant. This one, performed 
in installation-style segments, spe- 
cifically addresses pleasure and 
reward in legislative responses to 
substance abuse; parts of Everett 
Saunders’s score come to audience 
members through headphones. (Agnes 



contemporary trends, is a Picasso, 
“Les Femmes d’Alger (Version O).” 
The 1955 painting, grand in design 
and bursting with color, is a tribute 
to Delacroix’s 1834 canvas of the same 
name. (Works by Monet, Giacometti, 
and Rothko are also expected to do 
well.) This will be followed by a day 
sale of contemporary art (May 12), 
which takes place before, rather than 
after, the all-important evening sale 
(May 13). (20 Rockefeller Plaza, at 49th 
St. 212-636-2000.) *The chronological 
maneuvering at Christie’s means that 
Sotheby’s has the field to itself for 
much of the week. After an evening 
sale of Impressionist art (May 5) and 
its corresponding day sale, featuring 
works by Leger, Monet, Pissarro, and 
Rodin (May 6), the house turns to 
nineteenth-century art on May 7. Then 



Varis Performing Arts Center, 280 
Broadway. 646-837-6809. May 6-9.) 

Mark Dendy Projects 

The building that houses the Public 
Theatre was once the Astor Library, and 
it is this local history of books, wealth, 
and real estate that Dendy mines in 
“NEWYORKnewyork@AstorPlace.” 
A mix of text and dance, the work is 
written, choreographed, and directed by 
Dendy, who also hosts, as William B. 
Astor, Jr. The role sounds a bit staid for 
him— he excels in drag parts— but other 
time-travelling characters incarnated by 
the cast of eight include a male stripper 
and a punk from the East Village of 
Dendy’s formative years, along with 
a freed slave and the Shakespearean 
actors who helped to incite the Astor 
Place Riots of 1849. (Joe’s Pub, 425 
Lafayette St. 212-967-7555. May 6-9.) 

Rennie Harris RHAW 

Hip-hop dance to rock anthems 
by Queen and Chicago? If anyone 
can make it work, Harris can. The 
Philadelphia choreographer has a sure 
enough grasp on the roots of popping, 
locking, and B-boying to apply them 
to any music that he loves. “LUV: 
American-Style,” performed by his 
talent-rich junior company, tells an 
urban coming-of-age story about a 
young man wrongly incarcerated, 
played by Harris’s son Brandyn. (New 
Victory, 209 W. 42nd St. 646-223- 
3010. May 8-10. Through May 17.) 



it’s on to the contemporary evening 
sale (May 12) , whose highlights include 
a Pollock from 1950 (“Number 12”), a 
gray-and-white CyTwombly (“Unti- 
tled, 1970”), and a Mark Rothko that 
spent more than three decades in the 
collection of the late Rachel (Bunny) 
Lambert Mellon, “Untitled (Yellow 
and Blue),” from 1954. (York Ave. at 
72nd St. 212-606-7000.) • Capitalizing 
on the trend toward collecting across 
stylistic periods, Artvest Partners 
holds its second “Spring Masters New 
York” fair, at the Park Avenue Armory 
(May 8-12), where a Calder tapestry 
and Degas sculptures will sit cheek 
to jowl with Ancient Roman artifacts 
and Renaissance bronzes within the 
honeycomb-like floorplan, created by 
the architect Rafael Vinoly. (ParkAve. 
at 66th St. 212-370-2501.) 



READINGS AND TALKS 

PEN World Voices Festival of International Literature 

The eleventh annual edition of this gathering focusses on the literary culture 
of contemporary Africa, with the Nigerian-born writer Chimamanda Ngozi 
Adichie co-curating special programs with Laszlo Jakab Orsos, the festival’s 
director. More than a hundred writers from thirty countries are participating, 
including Edwidge Danticat, Mona Eltahawy, Tom Stoppard, and Alain Ma- 
banckou. (For a complete list of events, visit penworldvoices.org. May 4-10.) 

Galway KInnell Memorial Reading 

Toi Derricote, Mark Doty, Jonathan Safran Foer, Robert Hass, Edward 
Hirsch, Marie Howe, Major Jackson, Yusef Komunyakaa, Mirah Kozodoy, 
Sharon Olds, Myra Shapiro, Gerald Stern, and C. K. Williams celebrate 
the great Irish poet. (Great Hall, Cooper Union, 7 E. 7th St. 212-998-8816. 
May 12 at 7:30.) 
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TABLES FOR TWO 

RACINES NY 

94 Chambers St. (212-227-3400) 



IT TAKES GUTS TO OPEN a French wine bar across from Lot-Less, in the no man’s land 
between Tribeca and City HaU. The fafade of Racines NY, an outpost of a pair of successful 
neo-bistros called Racines, in Paris, is obstinately unchic. Inside, the bare-bones exposed- 
brick decor is less French sophisticate than generic financial-district drinking establishment. 
But once you sit down to order a glass of wine, from a list that is, as one bartender put it, “off 
the beaten path,” you realize that these people know what they’re doing. The name means 
“roots,” and from the savvy sustainable wines to the thoughtful service and the impeccable 
tweaked versions of French standards, Racines NY pays homage to tradition with a keen eye 
toward evolution. 

Start with the bar snacks, urban and modem, not too racy. Chicken-liver pate comes in 
two scoops whipped light as air, topped with sea salt, on a small granite board, next to a pile of 
olive-oil-grilled toasts. It may be disappointing to find that they don’t have Sancerre (the path 
was beaten for a reason), but they do have an unusual Menetou- Salon Sauvignon Blanc that 
turns out to be a smart substitute. Panisse, crunchy fluffed rectangles of fried chickpea dough the 
size of your grandmother’s Club crackers, arrive in a tiny cast-iron pot. Pork riUettes are so very 
French, the shredded pork mixed in with mild fat, without even a glance at American barbecue. 

When the appetizers arrive — ^burrata with black-olive-dressed salad, bouncy razor clams 
over squid-ink spaghetti in a lobster bisque, escargot with roasted-garlic Chantilly mousse 
and a saffron-potato cromesqui (fritter) — ^you start to wonder about the chef Who is this guy? 
He is Fred&ic Duca, who left a Michelin-starred restaurant in Paris to cook here, and, thus 
far, he seems to have stayed under the radar, even if his cooking is much more Estela than 
La GrenouiUe. 

Hunks of meat are barely cooked, or cooked just enough, garnished with bright sauce 
and one or two stalwart vegetables. On a recent night, lamb saddle appeared as a beautiful 
specimen, cut thick and seared medium rare, like the best steak, dressed with harissa paste 
and salsa verde and, to keep things interesting, wilted bok choy. Monkfish secured its position 
as the poor man’s lobster, studded with hazelnuts and sunchokes. But Duca out-Frenched 
the French with a special: a tourte of exceedingly rich quad breast, foie gras, and duxeUes 
of shitake mushroom, baked in a shiny discus-shaped pastry shell and served in a pool of 
amber-colored beef jus. A petite frisee salad and two crispy quad legs come with it; get there 
early, as they make only four or five of these exquisite monstrosities each night. Wasn’t it the 
French who proved that unchic is the most chic of all? 

— Shauna Lyon 



Open Mondays through Saturdays for dinner. Entrees $i9-$35. 



♦ 
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BAR TAB HOLIDAY COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

75 St. Marks PI. (212-777-9637) 

Fifty years ago, the Holiday opened 
at 8 A.M., a former bartender recently 
told a proprietor, so that high-rise 
window washers could come in “to 
get a little courage.” In later years, it 
was a beloved dive— sticky, grimy, lit 
by Christmas lights, and known for 
its cheap booze (bartender’s choice) 
served in tiny cups. It closed in 2012. 
This March, it reopened after a three- 
year restoration by the building’s new 
owner, Robert Ehrlich, the creator of 
Pirate’s Booty; the neighborhood hero- 
mensch Barbara Sibley, owner of La 
Palapa, next door, who recently hosted 
a benefit to support victims of the 
Second Avenue explosion; and Michael 
and Danny Neff, the craft-cocktail 
innovators who revived the Rum 
House. The renovation unearthed both 
damage and treasures— there were “a 
million magical saving moments” in the 
decrepit space, Sibley said— including 
a harem-girl painting from Holiday’s 
years as the burlesque house All Baba. 
Last Tuesday, a local sat beneath a 
re-creation of that painting, drinking 
a peppercorn-infused mezcal drink 
called I Know You Are and bopping 
her head to Elvis Costello. Patrons 
drank house specialties garnished with 
orange peels, monkeys, and mermaids; 
old friends exchanged surprised hugs. 
Danny Neff said that former regulars 
are recognizable immediately: they 
look confused but happy. “The first 
thing we say is ‘Welcome back,’ ” 
he said. 

—Sarah Larson 
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I WANT AN INVESTMENT 
PLAN FOCUSED ON MY NEEDS, 
NOT ON FEES.” 



iShares Funds can help you 

keep wore of what you earn. 

STRENGTHEN YOUR PORTFOUO WITH iSHARES CORE FUNDS. 



Low cost. 1/10th the cost of a typical mutual fund.' 

Tax efficient. 95% of iShares Funds did not pay capital gains taxes in 2014.- 
Diversified. Access a range of investments in a single fund. 



So what do I do with my money? 

Visit iShares.com and speak with your financial advisor. 



iShares* 

byBLACKROCK 
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SAP Mid-Cap Fund 

iShares Cor* 
SAPSmali-Cap Fund 



BlackRock is trusted to manage more money than any other investment firm in the world.' 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 



COMMENT 
CITY LIFE 



S omewhere between the ball game played to an empty sta- 
dium and the arrest of six police officers on charges in- 
cluding manslaughter and murder, somewhere around the 
time that a leaked document suggested that a man who suffered 
a catastrophic spinal injury while in police custody had died 
of a self-infficted wound, events in Baltimore slipped into the 
realm of the surreal. It was not a particularly unfamiliar jour- 
ney For a long time, our domestic affairs, or at least the 
portion of them most explicitly tied to race, have resembled 
a nightmare doomed to be repeated until the underlying 
conflict is resolved. President Obama addressed that recur- 
rence in a press conference at the White House last Tuesday, 
when he spoke about the death of Freddie Gray and what has 
euphemistically been called the “unrest” in Baltimore: 

Since Ferguson, and the task force that we put together, we have 
seen too many instances of what appears to be police officers inter- 
acting with individuals — primarily African American, often poor — in 
ways that have raised troubling questions. And it comes up, it seems 

like, once a week now, or once every couple of weeks What I’d say 

is this has been a slow-rolling crisis. This has been going on for a long 
time. This is not new, and we shouldn’t pretend that it’s new. 

It is true that we have grown adroit at feigning astonish- 
ment at the episodic convulsions of violence in American cit- 
ies, but that doesn’t make them any less predictable or their 
roots any less apparent. With the exception of the riots that 
followed the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., every major riot by the 
black community of an American city 
since the Second World War has been 
ignited by a single issue: police tactics. 

(The explosion in Baltimore occurred in 
the same week as the twenty-third an- 
niversary of the Rodney King riots, in 
Los Angeles.) Police departments point 
to the high rates of crime and violence 
that prevailed in previous years, and argue 
that aggressive police tactics to reduce 
them are therefore a hallmark of civic 
concern, not signs of callous disregard. 

The former Maryland governor Martin 
O’Malley, who is a potential Presiden- 
tial contender, echoed that sentiment 



after last Monday night’s riot in Baltimore. As the city’s mayor 
from 1999 to 2007, he had introduced zero-tolerance polic- 
ing, and he told CNN that it was likely responsible for a thou- 
sand Baltimoreans being alive, rather than dead, as victims of 
homicide. Violent-crime and homicide rates in the city did 
decline, but the numbers today reveal a profane truth. Last 
year in Baltimore, there were two hundred and eleven homi- 
cides; a hundred and eighty-nine of the victims were black 
males. Those numbers are categorical: Baltimore doesn’t have 
a homicide problem; it has a black-male-death problem. 

Talk to people in Baltimore — or Ferguson or Staten Is- 
land — and invariably you hear criticism of the police not as the 
police but as a symbol of an entire web of failed social policies, 
on education, employment, health, and housing. The real ques- 
tion is not one of police tactics: whether the use of body cam- 
eras can reduce civilian complaints or whether police-brutality 
cases should be handled by independent prosecutors. The real 
question is what life in an American city should be. The issues 
extend far beyond the parameters of race, but race is the nar- 
rative most easily seized upon. (It’s worth noting our tendency 
to think of declining, mostly white Rust Belt cities elegiacaUy, 
and of largely black ones moralisticaUy ) 

Midway through the twentieth century, cities — especially 
those, like Baltimore, which were sustained by ports — con- 
noted a kind of American swagger. Today, 
the population of Baltimore is six hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand; in 1950, 
it was nine hundred and fifty thousand. 
The Second World War diminished eth- 
nic rivalries among white Americans and, 
with them, the tribal allotments of urban 
neighborhoods, but that process was ac- 
celerated by the fact that those areas were 
already becoming less appealing. When, 
in 1910, a black attorney bought a house 
on a white block in Baltimore, the Sun 
reported that the presence of blacks would 
drive down property values. That helped 
bring about a city ordinance — the first 
of its kind — establishing block-by-block 
segregation. It is generally assumed that 
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white flight was a product of the political tumult and the spik- 
ing crime that afflicted American cities in the nineteen- 
sixties, hut it may well have been the other way around. Bal- 
timore, three-quarters white in 1950, is now two- thirds black. 
As the surrounding suburbs became increasingly white, trans- 
portation networks that once connected the city and the out- 
lying county crumbled. Industry and employment relocated 
to the surrounding areas. By the late sixties, the city was marked 
by poverty, a persistent lack of opportunity, and violent crime. 

Conservative commentators have pointed to Baltimore as 
a kind of anti-Ferguson, a city where, for decades, blacks have 
had a secure grasp on political leadership, including the may- 
or’s office; a signiflcant representation in the police force, in- 
cluding, now, the commissioner; and an African-American 
chief prosecutor, who announced the charges in Gray’s death. 
Yet Baltimore witnessed the same volatile dynamics that we 
saw in Missouri last year. The implication is that the problem 
is not racialized policing but the intractable, fraught nature of 
securing poor, crime-prone communities. That doesn’t quite 
square. As the Department of Justice’s report on Ferguson sug- 
gests, black representation may diminish but by no means re- 
solve policing practices that disproportionately target Afri- 
can-Americans. And the differences in leadership in the two 
cities belie their conflicts’ common historical roots in segrega- 



tion. Housing discrimination, of the sort intended by the Bal- 
timore ordinance, was outlawed by a 1948 Supreme Court 
case, Shelley v. Kraemer, which originated in St. Louis, just a 
few miles from Ferguson. 

Between 1980 and 2010, the population of Ferguson 
flipped from eighty- flve per cent white to sixty-nine per cent 
black. At some point soon, Ferguson, like Baltimore, may 
have more proportional black representation, but the socio- 
economic trends in that city won’t automatically change. Gray 
died twenty-eight years after Baltimore’s first black mayor 
took office,yet the statistical realities at the time of his death — a 
twenty-four-per-cent poverty rate, thirty-seven-per-cent un- 
employment among young black men — show how compli- 
cated and durable the dynamics of race and racism can be. 

Last week, the cover of Time featured an image of Balti- 
more aflame, with the year 1968 crossed out and 2015 pen- 
cilled in. On social media, split-screen images of the riot that 
followed King’s death and the one that followed Gray’s pro- 
liferated. The temptation is to believe that nothing has changed, 
but something has: Baltimore is blacker and poorer than it 
was then. It was not difficult to see who set buildings on fire 
there last week. The more salient concern is how cities be- 
come kindling in the first place. 

— -Jelani Cobb 



MOVING UP DEPT. 
A5I5 




N ot long ago, the real-estate Web 
site StreetEasy listed a one-bed- 
room apartment on the Lower East Side 
for $1 ,795 per month, nearly seven hun- 
dred dollars lower than the average rent 
for a similar place in the neighborhood. 
In this apartment, which the listing de- 
scribed as having “old world style,” the 
shower is in the kitchen. Spencer Rog- 
ers, who works at the Flatiron School, 
a downtown tech startup, saw the list- 
ing and visited the apartment with Lor- 
ence Heath Dippolito, a real-estate agent. 
For the past four years, Rogers has been 
living in Fort Greene, in Brooklyn, where 
he shares a three-bedroom apartment 
with two roommates. Their rent, which 
had been three thousand dollars a month, 
is increasing to four thousand. 

“For a few hundred more, I could live 
on my own,”Rogers,who had on glasses 
and a leather jacket, said. “I’d like to live 
in Manhattan, see what that’s like.” 
Dippolito, who wore a blue blazer with 
jeans and sneakers, said, “What do they 



say? ‘Live in Manhattan once, but leave 
before it makes you too hard. Live in San 
Francisco once, but leave before it makes 
you too soft.’ Something like that.” 
“Fort Greene was my San Francisco,” 
Rogers said. “It’s a nice place, but the 
young-family thing isn’t my scene yet.” 
The men were standing on Orchard 
Street, in front of a vintage clothing store 
and Top East Western Trading. They 
headed inside and up four flights to 
Apartment 14. The climb did not deter 
Rogers from his dream of living in Man- 
hattan. Nor was he put off, when he 
walked in, by the shower stall, which 
was jammed up against the kitchen sink. 
A friend at work had told him that such 
a setup was common in Paris, and this 
reassured him. 

“Day to day, it wouldn’t bother me 
that much,” Rogers said. “I’m more wor- 
ried about visitors — if somebody’s vis- 
iting the city, or you bring someone home. 
Granted, if you’re bringing them home 
in the first place — ” 

Dippolito finished the thought: 
“They’re already impressed.” 

Rogers nodded. “If they’re showering 
at your place, it’s probably not that big a 
deal. But if my sister is staying over, or 
something like that, that’s the only time 
I think it would be awkward. But it 
wouldn’t be so hard to hang up a curtain; 



you towel off in there, wrap up. It’s not 
really a place for entertaining anyway.” 
Dippolito said that he had received 
a call from another potential tenant, only 
to find himself being berated: “The guy 
was, like, ‘Why don’t you make a nor- 
mal bathroom?’ And I was, like, ‘It would 
cost the landlord fifty thousand dollars 
to move the plumbing!”’ 

The apartment had originally been 
listed, in January, at $1,995. “It was on 
the market for over a month, and no- 
body called,” Dippolito said. Even when 
the rent went down two hundred dol- 
lars, he received only one application. 
After local media picked up on the 
listing and poked fun at the show- 
er-kitchen situation, that applicant tried 
to negotiate. Dippolito recalled, “The 
guy e-mailed me and said, ‘We really 
don’t want to pay more than sixteen-fifty’ 
And I said, ‘Guys, I can’t get you an 
apartment in Queens for sixteen-fifty!’” 
Rogers, who is originally from Phoe- 
nix, stepped into the bedroom, which 
has a window that looks out onto an air 
shaft. (From the listing: “Bedroom will 
not fit more than a bed.”) As is the case 
with many old tenement buildings, the 
walls, the floor, and the ceiling join at 
slightly off-ldlter angles. He said, “This 
is pretty reasonable. Like, it’s just this 
one thing that’s really a mental obstacle 
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more than anything.” He turned to Dip- 
polito and said, “It might almost be worth 
you paying the landlord a small fee to 
keep this place open, to keep funnelling 
traffic to your other listings.” 

Dippolito didn’t like the idea. “That’s 
something that real-estate agents do in 
this town,” he said. “I call it fraudulently 
generating leads — ^you put up an ad for 
an apartment that doesn’t exist, with a 
price that doesn’t make any sense, and 
you get all these phone calls and you say, 
‘Oh, yeah, it’s already rented, but I can 
show you these other apartments.’ And 
they’re all five hundred dollars more, and 
in a different neighborhood.” 

Dippolito got thousands of messages 
about the apartment, and although he 
showed it to a dozen or so clients, no- 
body signed a lease. He recently delisted 
it, having decided that most of the in- 
terest was just real-estate rubberneck- 
ing. Rogers ended up renting an apart- 
ment nearby, through Dippolito, for three 
hundred dollars more. “It was a bargain,” 
he said. The shower is in the bathroom, 
and there is even a tub. “A couple hun- 
dred bucks a month more really makes 
a difference.” 

— Brendan O’Connor 



VI5ITING DIGNITARY 
KARMAPA ON CAMPU5 




O n Saturday, His Holiness the Sev- 
enteenth Karmapa, Ogyen Trin- 
ley Dorje, the top lama in the Karma 
Kagyu order of Tibetan Buddhism, led a 
prayer ceremony at Riverside Church for 
the victims of the earthquake in Nepal. 
It is for such work (alleviating suffering, 
raising funds) that he’d come to Amer- 
ica, in March, to take a tour of colleges 
and temples — and perhaps why he’d been 
born, if you believe, as Tibetans do, that 
he is the embodiment of Chenrezig, the 
Buddha of compassion. 

But is the Karmapa not a man? A 
few weeks before the earthquake. His 
Holiness was eating vegan Thai takeout 
at the home of a Princeton chemistry 
professor, which overlooked a golf club’s 
sixteenth fairway. Someone asked the 
Karmapa to name his favorite food. 



“Meat,” he said. 

“But you’re a vegetarian.” 

“Exactly.” 

This was a small private reception, an 
appropriate occasion for levity. Still, there 
were almost as many security personnel 
as guests. The Karmapa is holy man, po- 
litical eminence, and celebrity in one. Be- 
fore dinner, as he addressed a question 
about whether suffering had increased in 
the past hundred years, one of the body- 
guards, a Tibetan in a suit, squatted to 
tend to something on the floor. It looked 
as though he was using a credit card to 
herd a cmmb. It was an ant. 

His Holiness was born in Tibet in 
1985. His recognition as the Karmapa, 
at the age of seven, was based on an in- 
terpretation of a secret document left 
behind by the sixteenth Karmapa, and 
was eventually endorsed by the Dalai 
Lama, the Chinese government, and 
three of the four relevant Rinpoches. 
(There have been a few rival claimants.) 
He fled Tibet at fourteen, and made his 
way, by jeep, foot, horse, helicopter, rental 
car, and train, to New Delhi and then 
to Dharamsala, where he has held court 
ever since. You might say that, in the 
pantheon of Buddhist celebrities, only 
the Dalai Lama surpasses him. One 
Princeton student likened him to Justin 
Bieber. “Except imagine if Justin Bieber 
had been pronounced, from age seven, 
the most perfectly compassionate and 
wise being.” 

The Karmapa came to Princeton be- 
cause he wanted to be a college student 
for a day. “It’s very important for me to 
feel this sort of sadness,” he said. He at- 
tended some classes: sculpture (on an 
iPhone, he had shown students his draw- 
ings — one of a tiger would look great on 
the side of a van); gender studies and 
sexuality (the Karmapa has led a cam- 
paign to allow the full ordination of Bud- 
dhist nuns, a radical position that has 
earned him a reputation as a feminist). 
In a meditation group, a student said, 
“We really investigated our own suffer- 
ing and the source of our suffering and 
the sources of suffering everywhere. Do 
you have any questions about this?”The 
Karmapa responded, “No, not really.” 

Bare-armed and robed in maroon, 
the skin under his fingernails bright pink, 
the Karmapa had a sensuous aspect, 
which, combined with his husky voice 
and slightly slurred speech, brought to 



mind mid-career Muhammad Ali. He 
spoke through a translator, a lama from 
Woodstock, and also in English. His 
Holiness likes hip-hop. His sandals slap 
when he walks. At one point, he recalled 
a penchant of some Tibetan teachers for 
using stinging nettles as a lash: “Very, 
very vicious.” His facial gestures were 
elastic and performative: bulging eyes, 
exaggerated grimaces and sighs, and 
double takes to accompany his own jokes. 
He wore square rimless glasses. “People 
think I’m intelligent, but I’m not so sure,” 
he said. “Intelligent people have a dan- 
ger. It’s easy for them to be boring.” 
After the reception. His Holiness was 




Ogyen Trinley Dorje 

driven to a campus building dedicated 
to religious life. In a cafe in the base- 
ment, students were hosting a spiritual 
open-mike night. He sat at a table in 
the corner, with his translator and his 
sister, Jetsun Ngodup Pelzom, a wary- 
looking woman in a long gray skirt and 
a pink fleece. Students stood to recite 
poetry, sing, and read. The first up had 
a poem: “This is how God walks through 
the playground /Not a terribly bright 
student but consistent/No one goes near 
him during recess.” 

The Karmapa took notes on a yel- 
low pad. Actually, he was writing poems. 
He handed the pad to the Wood- 
stock lama, who translated them into 
English. A woman gave an account of 
meeting the Dalai Lama in Dharam- 
sala. Another read from the end of 
“Paradise Lost.”The basement had the 
close smeU of a dorm room or the skin 
under a wristwatch. A girl read some 
gender-bending passages from the Gnos- 
tic Gospels, and, upon explanation, the 
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Karmapa said, “Sounds like Tantra.” 
His Holiness could not summon the 
courage to go up to the mike and read 
one of his own poems. He felt a little 
shy, and unsure of his English. He and 
his entourage left early and headed 
hack to their hotel to get some sleep. 
School night. 

— Nick Paumgarten 

THE BOARD5 
FINI5H LINE 




A lison Bechdel, the cartoonist, and 
Jr\^ her girlfriend, HoUy Rae Taylor, 
an artist, were in town for the Broad- 
way opening of “Fun Home,” a musical 
based on Bechdel’s graphic memoir of 
the same title, with a hook and lyrics hy 
Lisa Kron and music hy Jeanine Tesori. 

The couple, who live in Vermont, had 
rented a studio apartment on the West 
Side, near Central Park, and on the morn- 
ing of the premiere Bechdel was in the 
Park to watch Taylor compete in a wom- 
en’s half-marathon. It promised to he a 
long day. “I don’t do mornings well,” 
Bechdel said. She had slept for only three 
hours, and had sliced her thumb while 
making toast. (Nervous anxiety is her 
default mode.) “I’m missing Donald,” 
she explained. Donald is her cat — a fe- 
male, named for the psychoanalyst Donald 
Winnicott. “I’m also trying not to feel 
guilty.” She felt guilty about her brothers, 
co-subjects of “Fun Home,” who have 
been ambivalent about her portrayal of 
the family; and about the time she was 
losing from working on her new book, 
“The Secret to Superhuman Strength,” a 
graphic history of trends in fitness — and 
her own obsession with them. (She has 
a black belt in karate.) While she was 
craning her neck to catch sight of Taylor, 
and checking her phone, which had a 
tracking app, the winner of the race, Deena 
Kastor, crossed the finish line. “Wow,” 
Bechdel said, after a quick Google search. 
“A forty-two-year-old Olympian.” 

Taylor is also in her forties, and when 
she finally appeared she was easy to spot: 
she wore a pink tutu over her running 
shorts, and was waving her arms wildly 
in Bechdel’s direction. “Bask in your ac- 



complishment,”the race announcer told 
the mnners. “That’s a good caption for 
this weekend,” Bechdel said. Then she 
added, “Except for the fact that none of 
this is my accomplishment.” 

Eight hours later, Bechdel and Tay- 
lor arrived at the Circle in the Square 
Theatre, on West Fifty-first Street. No 
one recognized them. “It’s our first red 
carpet,” Taylor said. “What do we do?” 
A number of lesbian celebrities were on 
hand. Edie Windsor, the plaintiff in the 
landmark 2013 Supreme Court case that 
overturned the Defense of Marriage Act, 
was vamping for the cameras in a sUky 
platinum tuxedo and matching hair (she 
is eighty- five). Lea DeLaria, a star of 
“Orange Is the New Black” and a pio- 
neer of in-your-face gay comedy (“Bull- 
dyke in a China Shop”), introduced 
Bechdel and Taylor to her fiancee, Chel- 
sea Fairless. They compared fashion 
notes. Bechdel was wearing a wing-col- 
lar tuxedo shirt, with her father’s cufflinks, 
under a tailored suit, and black oxfords. 
“I cuffed the pants myself,” she said.Tay- 
lor looked dashing in a burgundy velvet 
smoking jacket. DeLaria promised to 
“hook them up” with a custom tailor. 
Saint Harridan, of Oakland, who spe- 
cializes in masculine clothing for women. 
When a theatregoer mistook DeLaria 
for a man, Taylor rolled her eyes. “Gen- 
der is so passe,” she said. 

“Fun Home” is a tragicomic com- 
ing-out story. (Lisa Kron, like Bechdel, 
has an ear for the vernacular of denial.) 
It begins about forty years ago, in the 
small Pennsylvania town where Bech- 
del grew up. Her father, Bmce, is a clos- 
eted gay undertaker, high-school En- 
glish teacher, and home-improvement 
maniac. Fun Home is the name that his 
children give to the family’s funeral par- 
lor, but it also describes the Gothic home- 
stead that Bmce has lovingly restored — 
a house of mirrors where no one has a 
reflection. Helen, Alison’s long-suffer- 
ing mother, knows her husband’s secrets, 
but she keeps up appearances. Young 
Alison (the central character is played 
by three actors — as a child, a teen-ager, 
and an adult) hates the girly clothes that 
Bmce forces her to wear; she feels her 
difference obscurely, but can’t name it. 

The performance brought the audi- 
ence to its feet, and many people were 
sobbing. Backstage, Michael Cerveris, 
who plays Bruce, raised a glass to Kron, 



Tesori, Bechdel, and his fellow cast mem- 
bers. “Here’s to a real family,” he said. 
Bechdel was pensive. “I think what gets 
people is the tension between the dialogue 
and the music,” she said. “The yearnings 
so painfully stifled in the former, so ca- 
tharticaUy released when they sing.” 

It seemed fitting that the open- 




Alison Bechdel 



ing-night party was held across the street 
from the Port Authority bus terminal — a 
modern-day EUis Island for refugees 
from the conformity of small-town 
America. Bechdel read Ben Brantley’s 
Times review on her phone. “ ‘Fun Home,’ ” 
he wrote, “knows where you live”; he 
called it a “universal detective story.” (The 
musical has since been nominated for 
twelve Tonys.) 

“It’s funny,” Bechdel said. “When the 
memoir came out, I bristled at critics 
who qualified the stmggle it describes 
as ‘universal.’ It felt like they were try- 
ing to co-opt my identity. But it doesn’t 
strike me that way anymore. I’ve come 
to the conclusion that we’re all queer — 
there is no normal.” 

— -Judith Thurman 



FULLER EXPLANATION DEPT. 
ALL-NIGHTER 




“A 



Night of Philosophy”? 

What does it mean when 
we say this word “philosophy”? What 
does it mean when we say “night”? 
Does the former connote great ideas 
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“Just remember, if you give a hundred and ten per cent, 
I get twenty per cent of that. ’’ 



by celebrated thinkers who, by their 
elegance of presentation, illuminate 
for us the most profound questions? 
Or does it refer to stuff that’s really, 
really hard to follow, especially when 
certain brainiacs insist on reading 
their turgid prose in a monotone that 
makes us doubt our very existence, 
because, Jesus, why doesn’t this guy 
in the gray turtleneck occasionally 
look up and, you know, smile? Is 
“night” an allusion to a metaphorical 
or metaphysical darkness? Perhaps we 
are speaking of twelve hours, 7 RM. to 
7 A.M. — perhaps, specifically, a recent 
Friday when thousands of people have 
come to the Cultural Services of the 
French Embassy and the Ukrainian 
Institute of America, neighbors at 
Seventy-ninth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, to hear serial twenty-minute lec- 
tures by academics, mostly French and 
American, who are addressing such 
topics as “Can You Decide to Believe 
in God?” and “Must Intellectual Life 
Be Boring?” and “WiU This Be Worth- 
while?” But what if this happens to 
be the same night that the Rangers 
will win Game Five and deliver the 
Penguins to oblivion? — a possibility 
we might anticipate but cannot truly 
know, because, as David Z. Albert, a 
professor of philosophy at Columbia, 
will explain in describing epistemic 
access to the past and the future, “It 
happens that a photograph of an egg 
splattering in the shape of Argentina 
always happens after the egg splatters 
in the shape of Argentina.” 

7:30 P.M., library of Ukrainian In- 
stitute: Christopher Morris, chair of 
philosophy department at University 
of Maryland, asks rhetorically, “Are 
there any legitimate states?” Accord- 
ing to Professor Morris, who recog- 
nizes, say, Louis XIV (a.k.a. Monsieur 
Grand Lromage I’Etat C’est Moi) for 
the overreacher he was, not really. 
Contra the classic view defended by 
Hobbes, “The modern state claims for 
itself powers that it can’t actually have.” 
Payoff: jaywalking not so bad. Caveat: 
refrain when little kids are watching. 

7:52 P.M.: Check schedule. Arrest- 
ing topic “What Is Logic? Why Is It 
So Weak?” simultaneous with “Why 
Moral Relativism Appeals and Why 
We Should Resist,” around corner. 
(Unfair? Life unfair?) Leave Ukrainian 



Institute, passing conspicuous “Abso- 
lutely No Weapons Allowed” sign next 
to a metal detector. “Absolutely” a sub- 
liminal signifier of provisional free 
will? 

11 P.M.: Tim Maudlin, professor of 
philosophy, N.Y.U., author of books 
on quantum theory and space-time 
structure, allotted twenty minutes for 
“A 15-Minute Proof That the World 
Is Bizarre.” Conundrum? Or superfi- 
cial, not particularly funny throwaway 
line? 

12 A.M.: Tangible evidence of Lace- 
book overkill: three-hour waiting 
lines extend along Seventy-ninth to 
Madison, and down Lifth and around 
to Seventy-eighth. Cold, then colder. 
Seekers include Antonio Lrasca and 
Kathryn Herrera, grad students in epi- 
genetics and human rights, respectively. 
Lrasca explicates, “We’ve waited so 
long and it’s so cold we wonder if per- 
haps there is some relativistic effect on 
time. We’ve considered possibly enter- 
ing an ex-corporeal mode and observ- 
ing our existential situation and real- 
izing how much it sucks. We’re freezing 
our asses off.” 

1 A.M.: Staged reading at Ukrainian 
Institute of “Spinoza in Kiev,” adap- 
tation of Bernard Malamud’s “The 
Lixer,” by Meriam Korichi, philoso- 
pher, theatre director, biographer of 
Andy Warhol, impresario of “A Night 
of Philosophy,” an iteration of similar 



nights of art, performance, and phi- 
losophy in Berlin, Paris, London. 

2-2:15 A.M.: Upstairs, regrettable 
interlude during five-hour reading of 
“Philosophy in the Bedroom” (thanks 
a lot. Marquis de Sade), in makeshift 
boudoir — oval room, pale-green walls, 
ornamental plaster ceiling, uncomfort- 
able chairs. Text long on clinical de- 
tails, short on humanism. Vita brevis. 
Outta there. 

4:30 A.M.: “Suicide,” with Simon 
Critchley, professor at the New School 
for Social Research. Opener: “I prom- 
ised that I would be in a fuUy intoxi- 
cated condition when I gave this talk, 
and I fulfilled that promise.” Bottom 
line: life indeed worth living. Con- 
cludes with Virginia Woolf (of aU peo- 
ple), beautiful passage from “To the 
Lighthouse,” Mrs. Ramsay’s reverie: 

She had known happiness, exquisite 
happiness, intense happiness, and it silvered 
the rough waves a little more brightly, as 
daylight faded, and the blue went out of the 
sea and it rolled in waves of pure lemon 
which curved and swelled and broke upon 
the beach and the ecstasy burst in her eyes 
and waves of pure delight raced over the 
floor of her mind and she felt. It is enough! It 
is enough! 

Imagery sufficiently uplifting to 
propel one out the door, onto Seventy- 
ninth Street, moving east at 5 A.M., 
through the fading darkness, toward 
the light. 

— Mark Singer 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 

THE MILmUKEE EXPERIMENT 

What can one prosecutor do about the mass incarceration of African-Americans? 

BY JEFFREY TOOBIN 



I ike many people in the criminal- 
justice system John Chisholm, the 
District Attorney in Milwaukee County, 
has heen concerned for a long time 
about the racial imbalance in American 
prisons. The issue is especially salient in 
Wisconsin, where African-Americans 
constitute only six per cent of the pop- 
ulation but thirty-seven per cent of those 



prison. How, Chisholm wondered, did 
the work of his own office contribute 
to these numbers? Could a D.A do any- 
thing to change them? 

The recent spate of deaths of un- 
armed African-Americans at the hands 
of police officers has brought renewed 
attention to racial inequality in crimi- 
nal justice, but in the U.S. legal system 



judgments almost entirely outside pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

Chisholm decided to let independent 
researchers examine how he used his 
prosecutorial discretion. In 2007, when 
he took office, the Vera Institute of Jus- 
tice, a research and policy group based 
in New York City, had just begun 
studying the racial implications of the 
work of the Milwaukee County District 
Attorney’s office. Over several years, 
Chisholm allowed the researchers to 
question his staff members and look at 
their files. The conclusions were disturb- 
ing. According to the Vera study, pros- 
ecutors in Milwaukee declined to pros- 
ecute forty-one per cent of whites arrested 
for possession of drug paraphernalia, 
compared with twenty-seven per cent of 




A study found that in Milwaukee County more than half of African-American men in their thirties had done prison time. 



in state prison. According to a study 
from the University ofWisconsin-Mil- 
waukee, as of 2010 thirteen per cent of 
the state’s African-American men of 
working age were behind bars — nearly 
double the national average, of 6.7 per 
cent. The figures were especially stark 
for Milwaukee County, where more 
than half of African-American men in 
their thirties had served time in state 



prosecutors may wield even more power 
than cops. Prosecutors decide whether 
to bring a case or drop charges against 
a defendant; charge a misdemeanor 
or a felony; demand a prison sentence 
or accept probation. Most cases are re- 
solved through plea bargains, where pros- 
ecutors, not judges, negotiate whether 
and for how long a defendant goes to 
prison. And prosecutors make these 



blacks; in cases involving prostitution, 
black female defendants were likelier to 
be charged than white defendants; in 
cases that involved resisting or obstruct- 
ing an officer, most of the defendants 
charged were black (seventy-seven per 
cent), male (seventy-nine per cent), and 
already in custody (eighty per cent of 
blacks versus sixty-six per cent of whites). 

Chisholm decided that his office 
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would undertake initiatives to try to 
send fewer people to prison while main- 
taining public safety. “For a long time, 
prosecutors have defined themselves 
through conviction rates and winning 
the big cases with the big sentences,” 
Nicholas Turner, the president of the 
Vera Institute, told me. “But the evi- 
dence is certainly tipping that the at- 
tainment of safety and justice requires 
more than just putting people in prison 
for a long time. Prosecutors have to 
redefine their proper role in a new era. 
Chisholm stuck his neck out there and 
started saying that prosecutors should 
also be judged by their success in re- 
ducing mass incarceration and achiev- 
ing racial equality.” Chisholm’s efforts 
have drawn attention around the coun- 
try. “John is a national leader in law 
enforcement, because he is genuinely 
interested in trying to achieve the right 
results, not only in individual cases 
but in larger policy issues as well,” 
Cyrus R. Vance, Jr., the Manhattan 
District Attorney, told me. 

Chisholm reflects a growing national 
sentiment that the criminal-justice sys- 
tem has failed African-Americans. The 
events in Baltimore last week drew, at 
least in part, on a sense there that black 
people have paid an undue price for the 
crackdown on crime. Since 1980, Mary- 
land’s prison population has tripled, to 
about twenty-one thousand, and, as in 
Wisconsin, there is a distressing racial 
disparity among inmates. The popula- 
tion of Maryland is about thirty per cent 
black; the prisons and local jaUs are more 
than seventy per cent black. 

In 2013, former Attorney General 
Eric Holder announced an initiative, 
known as Smart on Crime, that directed 
federal prosecutors to take steps toward 
reducing the number of people sen- 
tenced to federal prisons and the lengths 
of the sentences. “Prison is very costly — 
to individuals, to the government, and 
to communities,”Jonathan Wroblewski, 
a Justice Department official who was 
part of the Smart on Crime team, told 
me. “We want to explore alternatives.” 
By 2014, federal prosecutors were seek- 
ing mandatory minimum sentences in 
only half of their drug-trafficking cases, 
down from two-thirds the previous year. 
The number of these prosecutions inched 
downward as well. 

Last week. President Obama spoke 



to reporters about the criminal-justice 
system at the state and federal levels, 
saying, “If we are serious about solving 
this problem, then we’re going to not 
only have to help the police, we’re going 
to have to think about what can we do — 
the rest of us — to make sure that we’re 
providing early education to these kids; 
to make sure that we’re reforming our 
criminal-justice system, so it’s not just 
a pipeline from schools to prisons; so 
that we’re not rendering men in these 
communities unemployable because 
of a felony record for a nonviolent dmg 
offense; that we’re making investments 
so that they can get the training they 
need to find jobs. That’s hard.” 

The next day, Hillary Clinton gave 
a speech at Columbia University, in 
which she called for a national rethink- 
ing of the criminal-justice system, and 
suggested, among other things, put- 
ting body cameras on police officers. 
“Today, smart policing in communi- 
ties that builds relationships, partner- 
ships, and trust makes more sense than 
ever,” she said. “And it shouldn’t be lim- 
ited just to officers on the beat. It’s an 
ethic that should extend throughout 
our criminal-justice system. To prose- 
cutors and parole officers. To judges 
and lawmakers. We all share a respon- 
sibility to help re-stitch the fabric of 
our neighborhoods and communities.” 
She added, “It’s time to end the era of 
mass incarceration.” 

Chisholm’s experiment is important 




on its own terms, but it is especially no- 
table now. Scott Walker, the governor of 
Wisconsin and a presumptive Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate, is a fierce 
ideological adversary. Chisholm, a Dem- 
ocrat, who is fifty- two, and Walker, who 
is forty-seven, both grew up in the state 
and both attended Marquette Univer- 
sity, in Milwaukee. Both have spent vir- 
tually their entire lives working for state 
and local government in Wisconsin. As 
a state legislator. Walker pursued a tra- 



ditional law-and-order agenda, and he 
sponsored bills that sought to increase 
mandatory minimum sentences for a va- 
riety of crimes. He became a statewide 
figure by sponsoring Wisconsin’s “Tmth 
in Sentencing” legislation, which in- 
creased prison time and abolished pa- 
role for certain offenders. As governor. 
Walker has continued to oppose parole 
opportunities for prisoners. In 2010, 
the year before he took office, the state 
granted thirteen per cent of parole re- 
quests; in 2013, only six per cent were 
granted. As the Presidential campaign 
begins, the debate between these oppos- 
ing visions of mass incarceration wfil play 
out across the nation. 

C hisholm works in the Safety Build- 
ing, an imposing stmcture built in 
1930, in the days of municipal prosper- 
ity; it has terrazzo floors, and marble stalls 
in the bathrooms. At the time, the in- 
dustrial might of Milwaukee rivalled 
that of Chicago, ninety miles away. But 
the declines of the nineteen-eighties hit 
Milwaukee hard, and the building looks 
as threadbare as the local economy. Wall 
clocks in the building haven’t worked 
since a fire in 2013 . Old records are stored 
in the cells of an abandoned jaU. (The 
paperwork in the case of Milwaukee’s 
most notorious criminal, Jeffrey Dah- 
mer, is preserved there.) 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin law school, in Mad- 
ison, Chisholm took a job as a junior 
prosecutor, worked through a variety of 
assignments in the trenches, and even- 
tually held a senior position under 
E. Michael McCann, who served as 
Milwaukee’s District Attorney for thirty- 
eight years. When McCann stepped 
down, in 2006, he endorsed Chisholm 
as his successor, and Chisholm has since 
won two races, virtually unopposed. 

“I basically divide our world in two,” 
Chisholm told me in his office. “There 
are people who scare us, and people who 
irritate the heU out of us. The first group 
includes the people charged with ho- 
micide and other gun crimes. It’s about 
ten or fifteen per cent of our cases, a rel- 
atively small group, and there’s not much 
change with them from the old days. 
The most important thing we can do 
with those people is incapacitate them, 
so they can’t do any more harm.” 
Chisholm decided to make changes 
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“Dylan needs a classroom where I don't have 
to talk to any of the other mothers. ’’ 



in the larger pool — the “irritating” de- 
fendants. “The racial disparity spoke 
for itself, starting with the disparities in 
the state prison system,” he told me. 
“But there were very significant dispar- 
ities in specific categories. The one that 
stood out the most was low-level dmg 
offenders — possession of marijuana or 
drug paraphernalia. There were clearly 
a disparate number of African-Ameri- 
cans being charged and processed for 
those offenses.” 

Even findings in the Vera report 
that seemed encouraging turned out 
to have a troubling subtext. In addi- 
tion to the city, Milwaukee County in- 
cludes more than a dozen suburbs, most 
of which are predominantly white. 
“When I first saw the data, I thought. 
Here is some good news,” Chisholm 
told me. “It said that we charge white 
offenders for property crimes at a higher 
rate than we do black offenders for 
those kinds of cases. So I thought. 
Good, here is a disparity the other way. 
That must balance things out. But a 
deputy of mine pointed out that what 
the data really meant was that we de- 
value property crimes in the center city. 
We don’t charge a car theft, because 
we think it’s just some junker car that’s 
broken dovm znywdy. It meant that we 
were devaluing our African-American 
victims of property crimes — so that 
was another thing to address.” 

Chisholm decided to move to what 
he calls an evidence- driven public-health 
model. “What’s the most effective way 
to keep a community healthy?” he asked. 
“You protect people in the first place. 
But then what do you do with the peo- 
ple who are arrested?” There are two 
basic models of prosecutorial philoso- 
phy. “In one, you are a case processor,” 
he said. “You take what is brought to 
you by law-enforcement agencies, and 
you move those cases fairly and efficiently 
through the system. But if you want to 
make a difference you have to do more 
than process cases.” 

So Chisholm began stationing pros- 
ecutors in neighborhoods around Mil- 
waukee. “If people view prosecutors as 
just the guys in the courthouse, who are 
concerned only with getting convictions, 
then you are creating a barrier,” he said. 
He and his team started asking them- 
selves in every instance why they were 
bringing that case. “In those that were 



seen as minor, it was the least experi- 
enced people who were deciding whether 
to bring them. And these people saw 
that we had generally brought those 
cases in the past, so they went ahead 
with them again. But we started to ask, 
‘Why are we charging these people with 
crimes at all?”’ 

I n 2010, Michelle Alexander, a pro- 
fessor at the Ohio State University 
School of Law, published “The New 
Jim Crow,” a study of mass incarcera- 
tion among African-Americans. Like 
many influential works, the book iden- 
tified trends that had been apparent for 
some time. Alexander noted that the 
prison population in the United States 
had grown from roughly three hundred 
thousand, in the early nineteen-seven- 
ties, to two million, after 2000. “The 
United States now has the highest rate 
of incarceration in the world, dwarfing 
the rates of nearly every developed coun- 
try, even surpassing those in highly re- 
pressive regimes like Russia, China and 
Iran,” she wrote. Moreover, “the racial 
dimension of mass incarceration is its 
most striking feature.” 

This critique has grown in intensity 
in recent years. “Mass incarceration is 
ahistorical, criminogenic, inefficient, 
and racist,” Paul Butler, a professor at 



Georgetown University Law Center, 
told me. “Throughout much of Amer- 
ican history, we incarcerated about one 
hundred people per one hundred thou- 
sand people in the population. After 
the eighties, it moved to six hundred 
or seven hundred per hundred thou- 
sand. Prisons are finishing schools for 
criminals, so they breed more crime. 
They cost a fortune to maintain. And 
the racism of the process just starts with 
drug crimes. Black people don’t use 
drugs more than anyone else, but, with 
thirteen per cent of the population, 
black people make up close to forty per 
cent of inmates serving time for drug 
offenses.” 

Some prominent Republicans also 
have begun to criticize current policies. 
The Koch brothers have funded work 
by the National Association of Crim- 
inal Defense Lawyers which aims, 
among other things, at limiting man- 
datory minimum sentences in drug 
cases, and, in a broad effort to reduce 
prison sentences, they have joined 
forces with such unlikely allies as the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Center for American Progress. Rand 
Paul, the Kentucky senator and Re- 
publican Presidential candidate, has 
sponsored a biU with Cory Booker, the 
Newjersey Democrat, that would allow 
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youthful offenders more opportunities 
to expunge criminal records. 

Scott Walker has shown little inter- 
est in joining this movement. For the 
most part, he has focussed his adminis- 
tration on tax cuts and budget cuts (es- 
pecially for higher education) and on a 
successful battle against public-employee 
unions in his state. In terms of criminal 
justice, Walker’s primary effort has been 
to expand gun rights. In 2011, he signed 
a law that allowed people to carry con- 
cealed firearms and one that endorsed 
the “castle doctrine,” a presumption that 
homeowners act lawfully if they shoot 
an intmder on their premises. Chisholm 
opposed these measures. 

One of the difficulties of criminal- 
justice reform is that power is spread so 
diffusely through the system. “Criminal 
justice is a system, and no one person 
or group is in charge of it,” Alfred Blum- 
stein, a professor at Carnegie-MeUon 
University, told me. “You have legisla- 
tors who decide what’s a crime and es- 
tablish the range of penalties. You have 
judges who impose the sentences. You 
have police who decide whom to arrest. 
And you have prosecutors who have 
wide discretion in what cases to bring, 
what charges to call for, and what sen- 
tences to agree to in plea bargains.” Each 
of those participants has contributed to 
the rise in incarceration. “Are more 
people in prison because there is more 
crime?” Blumstein asked. “More arrests 
per crime? Better policing? Longer sen- 
tences imposed by judges? More man- 
datory minimum sentences established 
by legislatures? Tougher decisions by 
parole boards?” 

Blumstein and others place some of the 
responsibility for mass incarceration on 
lawmakers who, in the nineteen-eighties 
and nineties, dramatically increased sen- 
tences, especially for narcotics offenses. 
When Congress revised federal sentenc- 
ing guidelines, in the nineteen-eighties, 
it not only increased the length of most 
prison terms but established a sentencing 
disparity of a hundred to one between 
crack cocaine, often used by blacks, and 
powdered cocaine, favored by whites. (A 
2010 revision of the law lowered the 
disparity to eighteen to one.) 

But a recent quantitative analysis by 
John Pfaff, a professor at Fordham Law 
School, who also has a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics, argues that sentencing laws are 



not the main reason for the increase in 
the prison population. “For all the 
tougher sentencing laws, there is not 
much more time served in prison per 
prisoner,” he told me. “Prisoners are serv- 
ing about the same amount of time now 
as they did in the eighties.” Rather, Pfaff 
points to prosecutors — more than cops, 
judges, or legislators — as the principal 
drivers of the increase in the prison pop- 
ulation. “The real change is in the 
chances that a felony arrest by the po- 
lice turns into a felony case brought by 
prosecutors,” he said. 

How this change came about defies 
easy explanations.The United States De- 
partment of Justice, through its US. At- 
torneys, plays a relatively small role in 
incarceration. Federal prisoners amount 
to just over ten per cent of the total pris- 
oner count in the country. There are 
roughly twenty-three hundred different 
local prosecutorial offices in the United 
States; most prosecutors are elected in- 
dependently, and the lead lawyer in each 
office has considerable discretion in set- 
ting policies. In New York City, each 
borough elects its own district attorney, 
and the D.A.s’ policies differ, sometimes 
significantly. (Kenneth P. Thompson, the 
Brooklyn District Attorney, has effec- 
tively decriminalized possession of small 
amounts of marijuana, while the city’s 
four other D.A.s have not.) Still, as Pfaff 
said,“ifyou are going to reduce the prison 
population, prosecutors are going to be 
the ones who have to lead the way.” 

T he most significant innovation in 
Chisholm’s overhaul of the office 
involves an “early intervention” program, 
which begins after a defendant is ar- 
rested but before arraignment. Each de- 
fendant is given an eight-question as- 
sessment, which can be conducted in 
about fifteen minutes and is compared 
to the information on the rap sheet and 
in the police report. The questions in- 
clude: “Two or more prior adult convic- 
tions?” “Arrested under age sixteen?” 
“Currently unemployed?” “Some crim- 
inal friends?” A low score can lead to an 
offer of “diversion” — a kind of unofficial 
probation that, if successfully completed, 
leaves the individual without a criminal 
record. A high score leads to a second, 
more detailed, fifty-four-question as- 
sessment. The questions include: “Ever 
walked away/escaped from a halfway 



house?” “Were you ever suspended or 
expelled from school?”“Does your finan- 
cial situation contribute to your stress?” 
“Tell me the best thing about your su- 
pervisor/teacher. ’’Results of the assess- 
ment may also lead to diversion or may 
lead to a more intensive kind of post-ar- 
rest supervision, known as deferred pros- 
ecution. People in this group will main- 
tain a criminal record of an arrest but 
may have their charges reduced or dis- 
missed. To participate in these incar- 
ceration alternatives, a defendant must 
commit to completing drug-treatment 
or other educational programs that are 
approved by Chisholm’s office. 

“The whole program is designed to 
reduce the number of people we are put- 
ting in jaU or prison, but to do it in a 
smart, accountable way,” Jeffrey Alten- 
burg, a deputy district attorney, who 
oversees the early- intervention program, 
told me. “It’s to get people back on track, 
based on their risk and their need.” Every 
week, Altenburg, an eighteen-year vet- 
eran of the D.A.’s office, conducts a se- 
ries of informal meetings with people 
in the diversion and deferred-prosecu- 
tion programs who are in danger of 
being thrown out and returned to the 
traditional criminal-justice system. 

A man I’ll call John was the first 
offender at a recent hearing, which took 
place in a subdivided conference room 
in the Safety Building. Altenburg was 
joined by a lawyer from the public de- 
fender’s office and a case manager from 
an outside agency. At nineteen, John had 
already spent a year in juvenile detention, 
for robbery, and his recent arrest was for 
possession of marijuana. He had reported 
to the program supervisor that he had 
used Percocet without a prescription. “I 
don’t have an addiction problem,” he said. 
“It’s more choices and decision-making.” 
He was praised for reporting his viola- 
tion, and told to attend a class on deci- 
sion-making and return to the commit- 
tee in two weeks. The case officer noted 
that John’s girlfriend was pregnant. “Of 
course,” the public defender muttered. 

Jane, a fifty- two-year-old who was 
in diversion for shoplifting, had failed 
her fifth breathalyzer test for alcohol 
and tested positive for cocaine, but she 
had maintained her community-service 
obligation at the Salvation Army. 
“You’ve been in this program a long 
time,” Altenburg said to her. “Y)u have 
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shown the ability to improve. You can 
get through this program. You need to 
work on your addiction.” She promised 
to continue counselling. 

Joe, who was in his mid-twenties, had 
received a deferred prosecution for a bur- 
glary, which involved stripping the con- 
tents of an unoccupied house. The police 
had recently charged him with disorderly 
conduct and had also found him passed 
out in a parking lot. His attorney said that 
he was sleeping off a dmnk so he wouldn’t 
drive whUe intoxicated. “He is not a bad 
guy, but he has trouble making smart de- 
cisions long-term,” she said. Altenburg 
noted that Joe had committed other vi- 
olations, and revoked his participation in 
the program. He would be convicted of 
felony burglary. 

Bob had been arrested after he yanked 
the steering wheel from the passenger 
seat in a car, causing a crash. As part 
of his deferred-prosecution program, 
he was supposed to take a cognitive- 
behavioral- therapy class, but his atten- 
dance was poor, because he was caring 
for his girlfriend’s two-year-old son, 
who has special needs. (Bob’s girlfriend 
was pregnant again.) Altenburg pressed 
him for better attendance. 

As a group, those in the early-inter- 
vention program seemed more like lost 
souls than like desperadoes, but they 
were all lawbreakers and, in many cases, 
repeat offenders. 

E fforts by Chisholm and others to 
keep low-level offenders out of 
prison represent the core of the criminal- 
justice-reform movement — and these 
initiatives are passionately opposed by 
traditional law-and-order advocates. 
“The new mantra from the reformers 
is for ‘evidence-based’ solutions and as- 
sessments to determine who is low risk, 
and then we find that some of them go 
out and slaughter people,” Michael 
Rushford, the president of the right- 
leaning Criminal Justice Legal Foun- 
dation, which publishes a widely read 
blog called Crime and Consequences, 
told me. “What the reformers never 
want to talk about is that, in the eight- 
ies and nineties, once we incarcerated a 
lot of people, the crime rate went down 
dramatically around the country.” He 
went on, “Over the past ten years, we’ve 
been winning the war of attrition on 
crime, because the deterrent effect 
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works. People don’t commit crimes, be- 
cause they don’t want to go to prison. 
The reformers are teaching the oppo- 
site lesson. If a guy is stealing cars, and 
finds that he’s never going to go to prison 
for stealing cars, what do you think he’s 
going to do? He’s going to steal a lot 
of cars and then move on to stealing 
something else.” It is tme that the over- 
all level of crime has fallen in the United 
States over the past two decades, but 
the debate over whether mass incarcer- 
ation is the reason for this decline has 
been inconclusive. 

At the local level, Chisholm’s aver- 
sion to incarceration has drawn the ire 
of probably the best-known law-enforce- 
ment figure in Milwaukee (and the only 
African-American in a senior position), 
David A. Clarke, Jr., who has been the 
sheriff of Milwaukee County since 2002. 
Clarke, whose responsibilities include 
supervising local jails, has a dashing pub- 
lic profile, thanks in part to a penchant 
for topping his black uniform with a 
cowboy hat. On Clarke’s campaign Web 
site, he states, “My soft-on-crime oppo- 
nents emerge from Candy Land to pro- 
pose second chances, third chances, and 
fourth chances, in the process endanger- 
ing our homes, neighborhoods, and 
schools.” When I talked with him in his 
office, which is also in the Safety Build- 
ing, he drank coffee from a cup bearing 
a portrait of John Wayne. 

Clarke told me, “Their whole move- 
ment comes up with these cutesy phras- 
es — ‘those who scare us, those who ir- 
ritate us’ — ^but those who violate society’s 
rules over time need to pay the price. 
They need to be punished for their mis- 
behavior. That’s how you change be- 



havior.” In particular, Clarke opposes 
Chisholm’s predisposition for drug- treat- 
ment programs rather than jail or prison. 
“I’m not for government-funded dmg- 
rehab programs,” he said. “These indi- 
viduals are making this choice. Those 
programs de-motivate people to address 
their own problems. So don’t expect me 
to pay for your drug rehab. Find your 
own through the private sector.” 

Clarke believes that Chisholm’s effort 
to reduce incarceration hurts those it’s 
intended to help. “In the communities 
where most crime takes place, we do 
not have the support stmctures in place 
for social alternatives to incarceration. 
So you are putting them back into the 
community to claim more black victims. 
If you want to let people back on the 
street, you have to think about the peo- 
ple who are going to be dealing with 
them — my people, black people. What 
I’ve heard recently with criminal-justice 
reform is simply normalizing criminal 
behavior in a community that can least 
afford it — the ghettos.” 

Wisconsin has some of the most po- 
larized politics in the country, and Clarke 
is a close ally of Scott Walker’s. The 
split between Chisholm and Walker has 
been exacerbated by a long-mnning in- 
vestigation by Chisholm of Walker’s 
staff when Walker was the Milwaukee 
County Executive. The initial part of 
the investigation, which is known as the 
John Doe case, led to the conviction of 
six Walker aides, on charges ranging 
from theft to campaigning on govern- 
ment time. Since 2012, Walker’s staff 
has been investigated for possible vio- 
lations of campaign-finance laws by 
working too closely with outside groups. 



like the Club for Growth, which were 
advocating on his behalf. The investi- 
gation has been stalled since last year, 
and the Club for Growth sued Chisholm 
and his subordinates in both their pro- 
fessional and their individual capacities, 
on the ground that they had violated 
the free-speech rights of Walker’s sup- 
porters. (The case is now on appeal.) 
Chisholm says that he can’t comment 
on the investigation. 

Advocacy for Walker in the Doe case 
has become a cause celebre in conser- 
vative circles. “Some tmly outrageous 
things have gone on in the state of 
Wisconsin that have happened as part 
of the effort to destroy Scott Walker,” 
Rush Limbaugh said on his radio broad- 
cast last month. “It was the kind of thing 
that Vladimir Putin does and we all 
laugh about because that’s what we ex- 
pect in a tyrannical dictatorship like the 
Soviet Union or Russia. We find out 
that it can happen here and has hap- 
pened here, and there was no mecha- 
nism to stop it. The prosecutor’s name is 
Chisholm, John Chisholm, and I hope 
his name is never forgotten.” 

T he vast majority of the murders in 
Milwaukee take place on the north 
side, which is overwhelmingly Afri- 
can-American, with an unemployment 
rate above forty per cent. In 2014, there 
were eighty-seven homicides in Mil- 
waukee, which has a population of just 
under six hundred thousand. If New 
York City had Milwaukee’s murder 
rate, there would have been more than 
twelve hundred homicides in 2014; 
the actual number was three hundred 
and twenty-eight. In Milwaukee, this 
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year has got off to a dismal start. By 
the end of April, there were forty-eight 
homicides. As the Milwaukee Journal 
Sentinel noted in a recent headline, 
“how could this happen? no easy 

ANSWERS TO MILWAUKEE’S SPIRALING 
VIOLENCE.” Chisholm told me, “This 
last patch has been a tough one.” 

Since 2008, the police chief in Mil- 
waukee has heen Edward Flynn, who is 
sixty- six years old and a longtime ally 
of New York’s police commissioner, 
William Bratton. Like Bratton, he re- 
lies on crime data to direct officers to 
the most dangerous neighborhoods. “The 
reality for urban police practitioners is 
that we respond to the overwhelming 
victimization of black people,” Flynn 
told me. “Every community meeting I 
go to in an African-American neigh- 
borhood is fuelled by demands for more 
effective police services. The sad fact is 
that most violent offenders look like 
their victims. So that means everything 
we do is going to have a disparate im- 
pact on communities of color.” 

W hen I took a drive around north 
Milwaukee with Jacob Corr and 
Christopher Ladwig, community-based 
prosecutors in Chisholm’s office, and 
Patrick Fuhrman, a sixteen-year veteran 
of the police force, in an unmarked car, 
they insisted that I wear a bulletproof 
vest. Corr was an early enlistee among 
Chisholm’s lawyers in the field and, for 
a decade, has been assigned to the police 
station in north Milwaukee. “I’m a six- 
foot- four-inch bald white guy,” he told 
me. “It was going to take me a while to 
generate tmst here.” In Ladwig ’s office 
were maps of the neighborhood marked 
with red dots for major crimes and 
blue dots for non-fatal shootings. He 
relies on data from “shot spotter” tech- 
nology, which alerts the police every 
time a gun is fired in certain areas of 
the city; it goes off about eighteen times 
a day. Even in poor neighborhoods, 
Milwaukee still has a lot of sturdy hous- 
ing, built in the early twentieth century, 
but the streets around Washington 
Park, a couple of blocks from Ladwig ’s 
office,bear signs of trouble. Most com- 
merce takes place in “corner stores,” as 
convenience stores are called here. They 
do a steady business in Jackpot cigars, 
which are emptied and fiUed with mar- 
ijuana, and Chore Boy scmbbers, which 



can be used to make crack-pipe filters. 

The prosecutors’ duties go well be- 
yond those of traditional prosecutors. 
In 2011, Ladwig helped persuade 
Habitat for Humanity to renovate 
some houses on a block in a particu- 
larly crime-ridden neighborhood, and 
the crime rate dropped precipitously. 
Ladwig has also worked closely with 
the Benedict Center, a nonprofit agency 
in the same neighborhood that is ded- 
icated to helping both female victims 
of crime, usually domestic violence, and 
female offenders, usually prostitutes. 
Ladwig and his colleagues found that 
prostitutes who were treated at the 
Benedict Center had a better chance 
of staying off the street than those 
who were arrested. In a rare example 
of collaboration between Chisholm and 
Walker, in 2013 the Governor provided 
more than ten million dollars in fund- 
ing for the Sojourner Family Peace 
Center, a nonprofit in Milwaukee that 
helps victims of domestic violence. 

B ack at the district police station, 
the magnitude of Milwaukee’s 
problems comes into focus. One after- 
noon, Mallory O’Brien, an epidemiol- 
ogist affiliated with the Medical Col- 
lege of Wisconsin, convened a meeting 
of the Milwaukee Homicide Review 
Commission, which she directs. Once a 
month, O’Brien brings together cops, 
prosecutors, parole agents, and judges to 
conduct brainstorming sessions about 
recent homicides in the area. Together, 
they suggest ideas about how the vio- 
lence might be prevented. “For years, the 
federal government has had a review 
commission to look at every death on 
the highway and see what can be learned 
from it,” O’Brien told me. “We’re using 
the same idea for shootings in Milwau- 
kee.” After a series of crimes commit- 
ted by people who had returned from 
prison, the review group helped create 
a team of officers and parole agents who 
visit parolees’ families before and after 
they are released, to ease the transition. 

Six homicides were reviewed at the 
meeting I attended, and they all seemed 
like variations on the same dismal theme. 
A dmg transaction was planned or con- 
summated. A dispute arose, usually near 
a bar. Suspect and/ or victim were drunk 
or high. Shots were fired. All parties, in- 
cluding the witnesses, were African- 



American. More than eighty per cent of 
both the perpetrators and the victims 
of Milwaukee homicides have criminal 
records. 

This inventory from the homicide- 
review panel illustrates the limits of 
Chisholm’s efforts. To some extent, he 
has succeeded in his goals. There are 
many fewer prosecutions of both blacks 
and whites for low-level drug offenses. 
Chisholm has stopped bringing cases for 
possession of dmg paraphernalia, which 
were at the heart of the original Vera 
study. On his watch, the over-all num- 
ber of misdemeanor prosecutions in the 
county has dropped from nine thousand 
to fifty-two hundred. Likewise, once 
Chisholm instituted a policy that all bur- 
glary-case filings must be approved by a 
senior prosecutor, the disparity that led 
to more cases against white alleged thieves 
than black ones faded. The number of 
African-American residents of Milwau- 
kee County sent to state prison on dmg 
charges has been cut in half since 2006. 

StiU, Chisholm acknowledged that 
cases involving gun violence or homi- 
cide inevitably skew attempts to redress 
racial imbalances in incarceration. “Al- 
most all of our shootings and almost aU 
of our homicides are black-on-black 
crime, and that’s an enormous problem,” 
he told me. The prison population in 
Wisconsin has dropped from roughly 
twenty-four thousand five hundred, 
in 2007, to twenty-two thousand today, 
and most of the reduction has come 
from Milwaukee County. Still, the 
change in the racial makeup of the prison 
population has been modest. Chisholm 
said, “We’re no longer sending low-level 
dmg offenders to state prison, but we 
are still sending violent criminals, and 
that’s keeping the African-American 
numbers up. If we do this right, the peo- 
ple who are going to prison should be 
going to prison. The people who are 
going to prison are dangerous.” 

To explain this year’s crime rise, as well 
as the persistent racial disparities, Chis- 
holm cites forces beyond his control — 
poverty, hopelessness, lack of education, 
dmg addiction, and the easy availability 
of guns. In this way, Chisholm’s greatest 
lesson may have been in humility. “We 
redesigned our system, but we learned 
that no individual actor can change the 
dynamics of what goes on in a complex 
larger system like a city,” he said. ♦ 
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THING5 TO CONSIDER 

BY NATHANIEL 5TEIN 




A s a magician, I can never reveal my 
^ secrets. But I can offer you the 
following hints: 

* Are you really able to pick any card, as 
I invite you to do? Or are you more in- 
clined — subconsciously, at least — to pick 
the one that’s not covered in larvae? 

• When I choose a “volunteer,” whom 
I’ve “never met,” watch closely as the 
two of us pass each other onstage. Was 
that a wink you saw? And — if you look 
very closely — ^was the wink followed 
by a twenty-five-minute reminiscence 
about college? 

• When I leave the stage approxi- 
mately every fifteen minutes, often in 
the middle of a trick, is it really to feed 
the meter? 

• You probably didn’t give it much 



thought, but is the dove that flies out 
of my hat the same one that disinte- 
grated in the fireball earlier? Or is the 
second dove, on closer inspection, a 
piece of cardboard? And why is there 
a message on the back of the program 
in small print saying that we are not li- 
able for any injuries related to dove- 
ash inhalation? 

• When I ask the people in the front 
row to give up their seats to the thirty 
extremely tall war veterans scattered 
throughout the auditorium, who then 
obstruct the view of the stage, is it really 
just “to be nice” to the veterans? If so, 
why am I then incredibly mean to them? 

• When the gentleman insisted that, 
in fact, the six of clubs wasn’t his card, 
why did I then bring up his alleged 



record as a Nazi guard? It raised seri- 
ous questions about his credibility, sure, 
but was his defense that he was born 
in the late nineteen-seventies more 
plausible than I let on? 

• Do you think I really had to take the 
phone call I got right before having to 
guess which number the volunteer had 
written down? Did it really ring true 
that my wife had “apparently been in 
a terrible wood- chipper accident”? Why 
would that entail a thirty-minute phone 
conversation, and why would I keep 
breaking into uncontrollable laughter? 
And, if you looked into it, why would 
you easily discover that my wife hasn’t 
had a wood-chipper accident in more 
than six years? 

• I may claim that I cut my “assistant” 
in half, but why does the local obitu- 
ary column, six to ten days after one 
of my shows, always contain one for a 
“drifter”? 

• Might the brownish stuff trickling 
down my face before I pull the rabbit 
out of my hat indeed be rabbit feces, 
as the impertinent man in the audi- 
ence claimed, and not one of the var- 
ious other substances I named hap- 
hazardly in the course of my twenty- 
minute argument with him? Did I 
actually have any real basis on which 
to question the man’s credentials as a 
zoologist at the University of San 
Diego? 

• When the deck of cards changes color 
after the volunteer inspects it, is it 
really because of the Doppler effect? 

• Did you keep your eyes on me after 
the fire alarm went off and we all evac- 
uated the theatre, and the fire marshal 
was about to let us go back inside, but 
then suddenly turned to his deputy and 
said, “What in God’s name is that odor} 
We’d better take another look,” and 
then called for backup, and they in- 
spected for another thirty minutes be- 
fore finally allowing us back in, add- 
ing, “If you can stand the smell, that 
is”? If you had, might you have seen 
me switch the handkerchiefs? 

• When I yeU, “Look over there!,” and 
point toward the back of the audito- 
rium, what might you see if you didn’t 
turn and look? If you weren’t blinded 
by the gas, I mean. 

• Keeping in mind that I really, really 
need it, do you definitely still want your 
money back? ♦ 
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LETTER FROM CENTRAL AFRICA 

ELEPHANT miCH 

As poachers grow bolder, Andrea Turkalo records the behavior of a vanishing species. 

BY PETER CANBY 



I n November, 2011, a caravan of 
poachers — as many as a hundred, 
by some counts — crossed into the Cen- 
tral African Republic on horseback 
from Sudan. They rode seven hundred 
miles along the northern border, and 
entered Bouba-Njida National Park, 
in Cameroon. The caravan included a 
pack train of camels loaded with AK-47 s , 



a regional director for the U.S. -based 
International Fund for Animal Wel- 
fare, heard about the slaughter, trav- 
elled to the park, and notified the 
authorities in Yaounde, the capital. 
Cameroon’s government sent a con- 
tingent of Army troops to drive the 
poachers out. A handful of people on 
each side were killed or wounded in 



members of Rizeigat, a nomadic Arab 
group with ties to the janjaweed and to 
the Darfliri genocide. They cut pieces 
from the elephants’ ears to use as gris- 
gris.The manager of a lodge in Bouba- 
Njida Park, who encountered a group 
of the poachers on horseback, recalled, 
“When you looked at them, they stared 
straight back at you. They didn’t fear 
anything from anybody.” 

As the killings continued, Sissler- 
Bienvenu went to the press, and soon 
Le Monde ran a story featuring photo- 
graphs of elephants with their trunks 
missing and their faces cut off. A copy 
of the newspaper found its way to Cam- 
eroon’s President, Paul Biya, who was 
staying at a hotel overlooking Lake Ge- 
neva. He ordered an additional three 




At Turkalo’s bai, a protected clearing in Dzanga-Ndoki National Park, forest elephants gather in numbers unequalled elsewhere. 



bags of ammunition, heavy machine 
guns, and two mortars. The poachers 
had been in the park before, in 2010, 
when they killed about a dozen ele- 
phants and two park guards. This 
time, they were shooting elephants in 
far greater numbers, and in some cases 
sawing off the tusks while the animals 
were stiU alive. Celine Sissler-Bienvenu, 



skirmishes, but the poachers, who were 
by then better acquainted with the 
park’s geography, continued about their 
business. 

“They were very well organized,” 
Sissler-Bienvenu recalled. “Very well 
armed, very strategic, and they imple- 
mented ambushes in military style. ” 
Some of the men were believed to be 



hundred troops into Bouba-Njida, but 
they, too, failed to drive out the poach- 
ers. In the three months that the poach- 
ers were in the park, they killed six hun- 
dred and fifty elephants. 

After leaving Cameroon, the men 
split into smaller groups, and four of them 
apparently detoured north, toward Za- 
kouma National Park, in neighboring 
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Chad, where, just outside the park, they 
slaughtered nine more elephants before 
rangers spotted their camp from the air. 
When the rangers reached the camp, 
three of the poachers were out hunt- 
ing; the fourth escaped on foot, and his 
horse was killed in the crossfire. The 
rangers found thousands of rounds of 
ammunition, along with uniforms, doc- 
uments, and phones linking the men 
to specific Army and paramilitary units 
in Sudan. The poachers remained at 
large. Three weeks later, at dawn, as a 
group of Muslim park guards knelt in 
prayer, the poachers shot them all in 
the back. They seized the guards’ horses 
and fied to Sudan. 

The Bouba-Njida attack was one of 
the bloodiest massacres of elephants to 
date, and represented a serious esca- 
lation in the tactics and the daring of 
poachers in Africa. George Wittemyer, 
the chairman of the scientific board of 
the conservation group Save the Ele- 
phants, characterized the event as a 
“significant awakening,” involving “a 
terrorist militia coming into a relatively 
effectively governed country and engag- 
ing successfully with the Army — even, 
arguably, driving it off.” 

Elephants are under siege through- 
out Africa. Demand for ivory is increas- 
ing in Asia: once prized by Chinese aris- 
tocrats, it is now sought by members of 
China’s growing middle class, who buy 
ivory cigarette holders, chopsticks, and 
even carved miniature elephants. In 
Hong Kong, a hub of illegal trade, ivory 
can sell for three thousand dollars a 
pound. The price has tripled in the past 
four years, and a pair of carved tusks 
can be worth two hundred thousand 
dollars. The poachers themselves are 
paid much less — only a hundred or two 
hundred dollars a pound — ^but that goes 
far in Africa. Criminal organizations 
trafficking in illegally obtained ivory 
have sprung up in recent years, and the 
money involved has begun to attract 
terror groups — not just the janjaweed 
from Sudan but also, according to re- 
ports, the Shabab, from Somalia, and 
the Lord’s Resistance Army, from the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and 
the Central African Republic. The over- 
lap of organized crime and terrorism 
has become a concern for the Obama 
Administration, which recently an- 
nounced an aggressive plan to involve 



American intelligence agencies, includ- 
ing the EB.I. and the D.E.A., in track- 
ing and targeting wildlife traffickers. 

T he forest elephants roaming the 
dense jungles of the Congo Basin, 
south and east of Cameroon, have only 
recently been identified as a species dis- 
tinct from the larger, savanna elephants 
found at Bouba-Njida and elsewhere 
on the continent. Because their habitat 
is virtually inaccessible, little is known 
about them. Stephen Blake, of the Max 
Planck Institute, who studied the feed- 
ing and range habits of forest elephants, 
refers to them as the “megagardeners of 
the forest. ’’The animals consume a great 
deal of fruit, and play a crucial role in 
dispersing, through their dung, the seeds 
of tropical fruit trees. Blake described 
to me their “extreme spatiotemporal in- 
telligence,” and their ability to keep track 
of one another in the dense environ- 
ment through the use of “infrasound,” 
a frequency below the level audible to 
humans. Their ivory, sometimes called 
hot ivory or pink ivory, is especially cov- 
eted on the illegal market. 

The person who knows forest ele- 
phants best is an American researcher 
in the Central African Republic named 
Andrea Turkalo. She has spent more than 
twenty years camped out in Dzanga- 
Ndoki National Park, near abai,or clear- 
ing, where the elephants congregate in 
numbers unequalled at any other site. A 
wryly humorous woman of sixty-three, 
who wears her hair in a tightly pulled- 
back bun, Turkalo has gained most of 
her expertise in the field; her only scien- 
tific credential is an undergraduate de- 
gree in environmental studies from An- 
tioch College, in Ohio. She spends much 
of her time alone or in the company of 
local trackers. When I visited her camp, 
a few months ago, she told me that she 
grew up in Taunton, Massachusetts, in 
a working-class family. Her father, a Sec- 
ond World War veteran, was a guard at 
the Bridgewater state prison; her mother 
taught in a school for children with spe- 
cial needs. The Taunton Public Library 
sustained Andrea from the age of six, 
and she still checks books out from there 
electronically and reads two a week on 
a Nexus tablet. She said that she’d just 
finished Edvard Radzinsky’s biography 
of Stalin and Caroline Moorehead’s 
“A Train in Winter,” a history of French 
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Resistance women imprisoned at Birke- 
nau. “That’s why I like being here,” she 
said. “You have time to focus on things.” 
Turkalo arrived at Dzanga-Ndoki in 
1990, after working in the Peace Corps 
elsewhere in the Central African Repub- 
lic. She and her husband at the time, the 
explorer Mike Fay, had been hired to mn 
the new park. “I liked elephants, but I 
never thought I’d end up studying them,” 
she told me. But then the couple discov- 
ered the clearing, called Dzanga bai, sev- 
eral miles away. “The first time we went 
out there, we pitched a tent right on the 
bai,” Turkalo said. “We heard the ele- 
phants calling the entire night.” 

They began to visit as often as they 
could. “We understood that in East Af- 
rica elephants had been identified for 
years by patterns on the ears, by sex, 
by age, and by tusk size,” Turkalo said. 
Nothing like that had been done with 
forest elephants, and the couple started 
making identification cards for each one 
they encountered. “Initially, it was over- 
whelming. We spent two years just mak- 
ing cards.” With money from the World 
Wildlife Fund, she established a camp 
in the forest near the bai. Around that 
time. Fay left to set up a new national 
park in Congo, and the couple later 
broke up. For the past seventeen years, 
Turkalo has been a salaried employee 
of the Wildlife Conservation Society. 

“I really got hooked on knowing in- 
dividual elephants, understanding their 
stories,” she said. “It’s become steadily 
more engrossing. They’ve grown on me 
as characters and different personalities.” 
Dzanga-Ndoki is one of a series of 
adjacent transnational parks covering 
almost three thousand square miles on 
either side of the Sangha River as it flows 
through the Central African Republic, 
the Republic of the Congo, and Cam- 
eroon. In 2012, the parks, collectively 
referred to as the Sangha Tri-National 
Protected Area, were named a World 
Heritage Site by UNESCO, because of 
their size and their relatively undisturbed 
condition, which could insure the “con- 
tinuation of ecological and evolutionary 
processes at a huge scale.”They provide 
habitat not only for forest elephants but 
also for Nile crocodiles, western lowland 
gorillas, chimpanzees, giant forest hogs, 
sitatungas (swamp antelopes), and bon- 
gos (large forest antelopes). 

Turkalo’s camp, deep in the forest, is 



a mile or so from the bai, and she walks 
there every day, fording the Modoubou 
River and climbing a rickety staircase to 
a roofed viewing platform on stilts. The 
bai, in the middle of otherwise unbro- 
ken forest, is kept clear by the elephants 
themselves. A shallow stream meanders 
across a sandy pan; a doleritic intrusion 
of volcanic bedrock lies just beneath the 
surface and infuses the water with min- 
erals that the elephants need. At any 
given time, as many as a hundred gather 




there. Turkalo’s job, as she recently de- 
scribed it, is to create “the basic knowl- 
edge of the demography and behavior 
of this species.” 

O n March 24, 2013, Turkalo made 
the eight-mile drive along a pun- 
ishing dirt road from her forest camp 
to Bayanga, a town of about three thou- 
sand and the site of the headquarters 
of the Dzanga-Sangha Protected Area 
complex, the Central African Repub- 
lic component of the tri-national park 
system. Turkalo was concerned about 
the disintegrating political situation in 
the capital, Bangui, two hundred and 
flfty miles to the northeast. The Cen- 
tral African Republic is predominantly 
Christian, but a loose coalition of mostly 
Muslim rebels, known as the Seleka, 
was threatening to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of President Franqois Bozize. 
Turkalo had lived through other coups, 
but in those the violence had been con- 
flned to the capital. The Seleka were 
different; Muslims are a minority in 
the Central African Republic, and the 
Seleka had recruited battle-hardened 
mercenaries from the lawless border- 
lands of Chad and Sudan — includ- 
ing two thousand janjaweed from Dar- 
fur — ^to support their cause. “The Seleka 
were frightening to people, because many 
of them were Sudanese,” Turkalo told 
me.The Sudanese were historically as- 
sociated with the slave trade, which 
persisted in parts of Central Africa 
into the nineteen-thirties. 

Once Turkalo reached Bayanga, she 



called on Ould Amou Chamek, a Mau- 
ritanian Muslim who ran a small gro- 
cery store that was the nerve center 
of town. Turkalo describes Chamek as 
someone who has “a balanced and in- 
formed angle” on world events. He told 
her that Bozize’s government had al- 
ready fallen, and he feared that the Seleka 
would move quickly on the Bayanga re- 
gion, where the fleeing President had a 
house with a helipad. Turkalo and the 
few remaining expatriates in Bayanga 
decided to leave. 

She returned to her camp and re- 
trieved some clothes and six hard drives 
of data, including her photographs. “I 
had been through this drill before,” she 
told me later. “So I had it mapped out 
in my head.” By the time she got back 
to Bayanga, it was dusk. With Anna 
Feistner, the chief technical adviser for 
the Dzanga-Sangha Protected Area, 
and three other women, she got in a 
launch and headed down the Sangha 
toward Bomassa, the first town inside 
Congo. There are no banks or finan- 
cial services anywhere near Bayanga, 
and the women were carrying the equiv- 
alent of twenty-five thousand dollars 
in Central African francs. By the time 
they reached Lindjombo, the Con- 
golese border post, it was dark. The 
border guards heard the boat’s engine, 
and, worried that it carried Seleka, 
began firing warning volleys with their 
Kalashnikovs. 

Turkalo’s group steered the boat to 
the riverbank. One of the border guards 
recognized Turkalo and Feistner; they 
had once given him a utility battery 
worth a hundred dollars. The guards let 
them go, and the women got back on 
the river. The light of a nearly full moon 
helped them dodge sandbars. Five hours 
later, they reached Bomassa, and the 
headquarters of Nouabale-Ndoki Na- 
tional Park, in the Congolese part of the 
tri- national system. More than a year and 
a half passed before Turkalo could re- 
turn permanently to Dzanga bai. 

R ecent studies indicate that, across 
Africa, between thirty thousand 
and forty thousand elephants are poached 
each year, and that an elephant is killed 
every fifteen minutes. Between 2010 
and 2012, around a hundred thousand 
were killed. Fewer than five hundred 
thousand are thought to remain. 
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Poaching has particularly affected 
forest elephants. Forests in the Central 
African Republic and Congo are being 
carved up by logging roads, many of 
them built by Chinese timber compa- 
nies, opening up formerly remote re- 
gions to poachers. A report in the on- 
line journal PLOS ONE found that, 
between 2002 and 2011, the number 
of forest elephants declined by sixty- 
two per cent, and in those years they 
lost nearly a third of their range. As 
few as eighty thousand remain. Increas- 
ingly, scientists use the word “extinc- 
tion’in connection with forest elephants. 
Iain Douglas-Hamilton, a zoologist 
who pioneered the study of elephant 
social behavior, said that “to a great ex- 
tent they are finished.” Tomo Nishi- 
hara, the technical adviser for Nouabale- 
Ndoki, told me that between 2006 and 
2011 the number of elephants in the 
park and its surrounding buffer zones 
fell from ten thousand to five thousand. 
“That gives us five more years before 
they’re gone,” he said. 

One of the organizations working to 
protect forest elephants is the Project 
for the Application of Law for Fauna, 
or PALE, which is based in Brazzaville, 
the capital of Congo. In a cafe there, I 
met with Naftali Honig, a twenty- nine- 
year-old former Brooklynite, who 
founded PALE in 2010. Congo has laws 
against wildlife crime, including poach- 
ing, but few if any charges were ever 
brought until PALE came along. The 
organization builds cases against wild- 
life criminals and follows them through 
Congo’s justice system. 

“The poacher isn’t the real prob- 
lem,” Honig told me. “It’s the person 
organizing the poaching — the district- 
level executive. The problem is the or- 
ganized, illicit extraction of natural 
resources.” 

A colleague of Honig’s, a Congolese 
lawyer named Kevin Tsengou-Elenga, 
pointed out that poaching is often en- 
abled by corrupt government officials, 
who exist in a condition of generalized 
impunity, and it intensified after the 
civil wars that broke out in Congo in 
the late nineteen-nineties. “Those who 
fought had to be compensated,” Tsen- 
gou-Elenga said. “Many were given po- 
sitions in government for which they 
had no qualifications.” 

“We want justice to function,” Honig 



said. “It’s bigger than wildlife. My 
hope is that we’re getting at the root of 
natural-resource management. There 
are enough resources here for people to 
live comfortably for centuries. Congo 
could be sustainably managed. I’d hate 
to see it all go to waste.” He added, “I 
don’t want Congo to become another 
Central African Republic.” 

I n the Central African Republic, the 
decline of the elephant popula- 
tion — both savanna elephants and for- 
est elephants — has been far more pre- 
cipitate and has been going on for much 
longer than it has in Congo or in other 
parts of the region. For decades, horse 
and camel caravans have gathered in 
Sudan at the beginning of the dry sea- 
son, when the rivers can be forded, and 
then crossed into the Central African 
Republic. Traditionally, poachers car- 
ried only swords and lances, but be- 
ginning in the early nineteen-seven- 
ties, as Sudan and Chad were consumed 
by civil wars, they gained access to au- 
tomatic weapons. 

The Central African Republic once 
had an extensive system of parks; after 
years of poverty, chaos, and government 
neglect, that system has largely collapsed. 
Paula Kahumbu, a Kenyan elephant ecol- 
ogist and the C.E.O. ofWUdlifeDirect, 
a Nairobi-based advocacy group, ar- 
gues that wildlife should be considered 
a “national asset” for each African coun- 
try. The problem for governments and 



for conservation groups, she said, was 
devising ways for the benefits of wild- 
life conservation to trickle down to local 
communities. 

The anarchy in the Central Afri- 
can Republic has made it difficult to 
effect the kind of equitable resource 
allocation that PALE advocates, let alone 
the careful wildlife management that 
Kahumbu describes. Biologists told 
me that the Central African Republic 
may once have contained a million el- 
ephants, of which only a few thousand 
remain — most of them in Turkalo’s 
area. Much of the rest of the country 
consists of mesic savanna — dense shrub- 
land alternating with impenetrable 
swamp — ^which is largely beyond the 
reach of government. There is no cell- 
phone service, no infrastructure. The 
region’s few inhabitants are semi- 
nomadic pastoralists. As Bas Huij- 
bregts, who until recently served as the 
head of the World Wildlife Fund’s 
campaign against the illegal wildlife 
trade in Central Africa, said, “It’s a 
black hole of information. No one 
knows what’s going on there.” 

B y the end of March, 2013, within 
days of Turkalo’s departure from 
Bayanga, the Seleka had arrived — 
“seventeen-year-old kids with hand gre- 
nades,” as Louis Sarno, a friend of Tur- 
kalo’s, described them. The invaders 
came in waves, looting the park offices 
and stealing vehicles, ecoguards ’weapons. 







PUTTING ONE ON AT MAXIM’5 

One of those afternoons with Elan and his South Beach tan 

In a floor-length coyote coat and matching tarn 

Driving through the roadblock hy Cahrini-Green 

To Jetro Cash & Carry restaurant depot 

Where we watched a man huy ten cases of glass Cokes 

And a skinned goat over his shoulder like an Isaac. 

I resolved to All the tarnished pewter howls with puh mix, 

Use the private John with its dual Tender Vittles bowl, 

And smile thankfully at Otto and Laura in the drink well; 

To smile smile smile as the Edith Piaf impersonator tinkled 
Unheard beneath the cocktail roar that was my glory 
There are worse fates than squeezing into a red velvet 
Cabaret banquette to overhear through bulk-wine tang 
She knows how to program the shit out of an event. 

I worried over the pancake-pink walls of the antique 
Powder room, its peculiar stink of unlaundered ruffles 
Amid the banter hearing myself repeat the one about Lennon — 
Here’s where he said “The Beatles are bigger than Jesus” 

And public fury forced a hastily called press conference — 

To a Facebook friend I’d brought in as a panelist 
Who observed my crowfooted sparkle with grave pity 
Wondering what kind of batshit Betty would host salons 
In a precise replica of Maxim’s Paris in the basement 
Of a Gold Coast condominium while elsewhere in the city 
Nurses fed her husband a cocktail ofThalidomide 
And her baby daughters bawled in the arms of a Serbian 
Ex-swimsuit model paid overtime to hush them when 
Just then Elan crowed through the Beaux- Arts mahogany. 

All right, tell the guys to kill the houselights, Beautiful. 

— Danielle Chapman 



and police radios. Turkalo likened the 
Seleka to driver ants, devouring every- 
thing in their path. A man deemed 
to have spoken disrespectfully of the 
Seleka was shot.The guards in Dzanga- 
Ndoki,long considered one of the best- 
protected sites in Central Africa, fled 
into the forest. 

Within a few weeks, Bayanga feU 
under the command of a Chadian col- 
onel named Ismail Bahit. Once a camel 
herder, he now wore designer sunglasses 
and carried a .38 Special. People said 
that he had a quiet intelligence. His main 
job, in keeping with the Seleka’s repu- 
tation as a looting operation, was escort- 
ing a group of Chinese prospectors 
dredging for diamonds along the shores 
of the Sangha. 

On May 5th, a truck arrived from 
Yaloke, a town in the north, carrying 
seventeen Sudanese men armed with 
automatic rifles. They had an ordre de 
mission from a Seleka general in Ban- 
gui. One of their comrades, the order 
said, had gone missing, and they had 
been granted permission to travel to the 
elephant bai to look for him. They told 
local residents that he had been kid- 
napped by an evil white woman. That 
night, the Sudanese men stayed with 
Colonel Bahit in Bayanga; the next morn- 
ing, they prayed with him, and even 
though he must have known that their 
story made no sense, he let them go to 
Dzanga bai. During the next two days, 
they killed twenty-six elephants, mostly 
females and their young, and removed 
their tusks. 

The massacre of elephants at Dzanga 
bai was a shock to many conservation- 
ists, but the slaughter could have been 
much worse. One explanation for why 
it wasn’t, widely credited in Bayanga, 
is that Ould 7\mou Chamek, the Mau- 
ritanian shopkeeper, gradually turned 
Colonel Bahit against the poachers, 
until Bahit became enraged and or- 
dered them to leave the bai. The story 
is based on the view that, during the 
nine months of Seleka control, Cha- 
mek, as a Muslim, played an import- 
ant moderating role in Bayanga, pro- 
tecting residents and park resources. 

A second explanation comes from 
Nir Kalron, a Tel Aviv-based former 
Israeli special-forces operative. Kalron, 
whose father was an Israeli Air Force 
colonel who trained pilots for the 



Kenya Wildlife Service, is the founder 
of Maisha Consulting, an environ- 
mental-security organization that con- 
ducts wildlife-oriented anti-poaching, 
anti-trafficking, and intelligence oper- 
ations in Africa. Kalron and a Maisha 
colleague, Omer Barak, were in Tel 
Aviv when they saw the news of the 
Dzanga bai slaughter on the BBC. “We 
read the volume of e-mails,” Kalron 
told me. “People wishing there was 
something they could do. We devel- 
oped the idea that, with our military 
backgrounds, we might actually be able 
to save some elephants.” 

Kalron and his colleagues had worked 
in Bouba-Njida after the massacre there, 
and had become familiar with the jan- 
jaweed ring. Barak contacted Turkalo, 
who was in the United States at that 
time, and she put him in touch with 
Chamek. Kalron and a colleague trav- 



elled through Cameroon and quietly 
crossed the Sangha to Bayanga. 

They arrived less than ten days after 
the attack on Dzanga bai. Chamek met 
them at the riverbank and took them to 
Colonel Bahit. Bahit had not known they 
were coming, and the meeting was tense 
until Kalron offered two hundred kilo- 
grams of food and medicine, and con- 
vinced Bahit that further poaching would 
provoke international sanctions. Bahit 
gave Kalron permission to visit the bai. 

When the Israelis arrived, the bai 
was littered with decaying elephant car- 
casses. The killers hadn’t shot from the 
viewing stand, Kalron said: “They stood 
across the bai from behind a screen of 
bushes — probably so that they’d be 
downwind. There were five to seven 
shooters. They’re professional hunters.” 

Kalron was able to collect shell cas- 
ings, and, with the help of Conflict 
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Armament, a British N.G.O., and 
C4ADS, based in Washington, traced 
some of them to an Iranian Revolution- 
ary Guard factory in Tehran. The am- 
munition had come through Khartoum, 
the capital of Sudan, an Iranian ally, and 
matched casings that Maisha had found 
in Bouba-Njida. “It’s a sophisticated 
network,” Kalron said. “They didn’t 
just stumble onto the bai — they were 
aiming at it.” 

Maisha was subsequently hired by the 
Wildlife Conservation Society and the 
World Wildlife Fund to protect the bai 
and to investigate the poachers. Kalron 
and a colleague travelled to Bangui, where 
Seleka informants told them that the 
poachers were based in villages surround- 
ing Nyala, the capital of South Darfur, 
and had provided the Seleka with arms. 
One of the poachers was a general in the 
Sudanese j anjaweed. “Their payment was 
the bai,” Barak told me. 

I asked Kalron why Colonel Bahit 
had changed his mind about permit- 
ting the poaching. 

“He didn’t,” Kalron replied. “The 
poachers left because they couldn’t fit any 
more ivory in their tmck. That, and the 
elephants had all fled. They’d been scared 
off. There was nothing more to shoot.” 

S ince forest elephants are almost im- 
possible to track in their dense hab- 
itat, the bai offers the only practical 
means of studying their behavior. Col- 
leagues describe Turkalo as an astute 
and dedicated observer. They note that 
these days most scientists spend only 
a few years in the field, and “longev- 
ity studies,” like Turkalo’s, have be- 
come rare. “One of the reasons she’s so 
important is that she’s a repository of 
observations on things that will never 
be repeated,” Peter Wrege, the director 
of the Elephant Listening Project, at 
Cornell University, told me. As ele- 
phants are being poached ever closer 
to extinction, George Wittemyer, of 
Save the Elephants, says, “the basic 
biology that Turkalo has been work- 
ing to establish — behavior, relation- 
ships, the age at which they become 
reproductive — is what scientists would 
need to try and rebuild a population.” 
“A lot of it is in her head,” Wrege said. 
“No one is ever going to spend twenty 
years again doing what she’s doing.” 
After the Seleka drove Turkalo out. 



she spent time at Cornell, where Witte- 
myer and Wrege helped her to mine her 
data. They served as co-authors of Tur- 
kalo’s first paper in almost ten years, 
“Long-Term Monitoring of Dzanga Bai 
Forest Elephants: Forest-Clearing Use 
Patterns.” The paper was published by 
PLOS ONE in December, 2013, and was 
the fruit of the visual encyclopedia that 
Turkalo had developed after two decades 
of observing nearly thirty-two hundred 
elephants. Noting the distinctive patterns 
of tears and holes in their ears, the cur- 
vature of their tusks, body scarring, and 
the morphology of their tails, Turkalo 
extracted information on age ranges, bai 
visit patterns, and the size of family 
groups . “People ask me why I didn’t com- 
puterize elephant identification,” she said. 
“I never wanted to, because my method 
forced me to do the work of recognizing 
each one individually.” 

She went on, “I like watching any 
kind of behavior. I try to understand 
motivation. With elephants, it’s relat- 
edness that determines where loyalties 
are. With humans, it’s not so predict- 
able. Loyalties don’t always determine 
behavior. Humans are the most fright- 
ening in terms of behavior.” 

I n January, 2014, with the Central Af- 
rican Republic in chaos, the Seleka, 
under heavy pressure from both regional 
and international powers, formally stood 
aside. An interim government was es- 
tablished, propped up by troops from 
France, the African Union, and, eventu- 
ally, the United Nations. But the abuses 
inflicted by the Seleka had generated a 
counter-reaction, in the form of the 
“antibalaka,” nominally Christian vigilan- 
tes, whom neither the interim govern- 
ment nor its international backers were 
able to control. Draped with juju, and 
armed with knives and homemade guns, 
the antibalaka stole what little the Seleka 
had left behind. In Bayanga, they looted 
market stalls and chased out the remain- 
ing Muslim merchants — including Ould 
Amou Chamek, who fled back to Mau- 
ritania. One antibalaka group appeared 
in the town square with the severed head 
of a Muslim, boiled it in a soup, and 
made a show of eating it. It wasn’t until 
the end of May, 2014, that a contingent 
of the reconstituted Central African Re- 
public Army finally drove them out. 
Five months later, at the beginning 
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of November, Turkalo was able to re- 
turn to her camp. It was a wreck. The 
screens had been ripped, and all her 
kitchenware, furniture, and reference 
books had been taken. The index cards 
identifying decades of bai elephants had 
been dumped on the floor. 

Park authorities had hidden her 
truck in the forest, but someone had 
found it, smashed the rear window, and 
taken the battery, the spare tire, the 
radio, the jack, and aU her tools. “They 
couldn’t figure out how to start it, or 
they would have taken it altogether,” 
she said. But Turkalo, a competent me- 
chanic, was able to get it running again, 
and when I arrived, by boat up the 
Sangha, a few weeks later, my luggage 
included a new truck window. 

Turkalo had been loaned a house in 
Bayanga, and I spent several days there 
with her while she saw to the truck 
and the restoration of her camp. I ac- 
companied her to the bai one after- 
noon, and she seemed relieved to be 
back. It was the end of the rainy sea- 
son. We watched from the viewing 
stand as a herd of forest buffalo flicked 
flies away with their tails. In front of 
them, a group of red river hogs rooted 
in the mud. From the surrounding 
trees came the twittering of white- 
throated bee-eaters and the squawk- 
ing and whistling of gray parrots. A 
hadada ibis called. In the shallow 
water, Hartlaub’s ducks picked through 
dung piles. 

We saw fifty or sixty elephants. 
Small groups wandered in and out, 
striding in stately procession across the 
muddy clearing. Forest elephants are 
affectionate creatures. When they see 
one another after periods apart, they 
urinate and defecate in excitement. As 
we watched, some drilled their trunks 
deep into the streambed, drank the 
mineralized water, and sprayed them- 
selves and their neighbors. Young males 
engaged in mock combat, clacking 
their small tusks as they pushed and 
shoved. Older elephants shooed away 
younger ones, letting out trumpeted 
calls of annoyance. 

“That’s Teardrop,” Turkalo said, 
pointing to a large female. “And that’s 
her daughter. Teardrop III. In fact, any 
that you see together are usually related. 
They’re very intolerant of elephants to 
whom they’re not related. It’s either 



immediate family or extended kin.” 

One might have assumed that the 
elephants before us represented a con- 
stant, intact local population. But Tur- 
kalo’s observations revealed something 
more complex: between twelve hun- 
dred and fourteen hundred elephants 
use the bai regularly, but their visits are 
separated by weeks or, sometimes, years. 
The elephants inTurkalo’s group spend 
two per cent or less of their time in the 
bai. What they do the rest of the year 
is not known. 

Turkalo is working on a paper about 
rates of reproduction among forest ele- 
phants, a subject that has never been 
examined. Across from the viewing 
stand, a large bull named Sappho II 
(his mother was Sappho I) was metic- 
ulously covering himself with yellow 
mud, scooping dirty water up with his 
trunk and spraying it over his back. 

Turkalo explained that males peri- 
odically enter into a condition called 
musth, during which they search for 
females in estrus and become hyper- 
aggressive toward other males. “The 
musth males, generally the oldest buUs, 
guard the females until the exact mo- 
ment they’re ovulating,” Turkalo said. 
“Younger bulls will try to run the fe- 
males down, but the mature bulls pre- 
vent them from mating. The females 
prefer to wait for the older buUs. That’s 
why, when older bulls are poached, it 
can lower the group’s fertility. The 
younger bulls don’t have the finesse.” 




Young males live with their family 
groups until they’re about seven, after 
which they go off to spend most of their 
time alone, or associating with other 
young males. “A lot of buUs never get 
to mate,” she said, and females give birth 
only once every five years. 

Forest elephants are known as a 
“K-selected species” — a species with a 
low reproductive rate but high survi- 
vorship. Forest-elephant society is dom- 
inated by females, and much of the ani- 



mals’ ability to survive is attributable to 
the role of the matriarchs. “For most 
species, it doesn’t make ecological sense 
to support females beyond the age of 
fertility, but elephant matriarchs are re- 
positories of coUective knowledge,” Tur- 
kalo said. “They know where it’s safe, 
where there’s food and in what season, 
what trails in the forest lead to what 
important food sources.” 

Sappho II moved to the center of 
the bai and pushed smaUer elephants 
away from water holes that he wanted 
for himself 

“Males are pests,” Turkalo said. “They 
ready are. ” 

Turkalo and I had arranged to sleep 
on the viewing stand that night. At 
dusk, I was struggling to hang my mos- 
quito net, which was necessary to keep 
out malaria-carrying mosquitoes and 
whatever else might crawl up on the 
platform. I spent a long, cold night on 
an underinflated air mattress with only 
a thin sheet covering me, my sleep re- 
peatedly interrupted by tmmpeting ele- 
phants close by, louder than any Man- 
hattan garbage truck. As part of Nir 
Kalron’s efforts to protect the bai, his 
company had instaUed solar-powered 
surveiUance devices around the clear- 
ing, and Wi-Fi on the viewing plat- 
form. As the night wore on, I looked 
at my phone to check the time, and 
noticed a new e-mail, containing a 
screen shot of my mosquito net and a 
message from Kalron, in Tel Aviv: “Big 
Brother is watching.” 

In the morning, Turkalo pointed 
out an elephant she called Aida II, a 
young female, but she couldn’t find 
Aida I, her mother. Aida II, she told 
me, was about twenty-five, and had 
three calves. Since Turkalo returned, 
she’d seen Aida II with her calves, but 
not with Aida I. They used to be in- 
separable. “Aida I had only small tusks, 
but now she’s missing. She may have 
been one of those who was shot.” 

Turkalo had been wondering how 
elephants, with their highly developed 
emotional intelligence, coped Avith the 
poaching. One day, she told me, an 
emaciated calf collapsed and died in 
the bai. In a kind of funeral proces- 
sion, a hundred elephants trooped by 
her body, many of them touching her 
with their trunks. One of them. Miss 
Lonelyhearts, put the calf’s leg in her 
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mouth and repeatedly tried to yank her 
up. “Miss L. seems to be an orphan,” 
Turkalo said. “Her mother may have 
been poached.” 

W hen people speak about forest- 
elephant extinction, they don’t 
mean that the species will disappear 
completely — animals will survive in 
zoos and in a few closely guarded parks. 
What’s at risk is the complex social 
intelligence of the animals and the in- 
tricate ways in which they relate to 
their forest environment. Stephen 
Blake, at the Max Planck Institute, has 
described remote forests crisscrossed 
by wide-open, elephant-maintained 
paths, each linking a mineral bai to a 
grove of fruit-bearing trees or other 
areas of vital significance to the species. 
The paths are arguably a physical 
manifestation of forest-elephant in- 
telligence, but elephants abandon them 
when their habitat is disrupted. Blake 
argues that eliminating the role that 
elephants play in the dispersal of at 
least seventy-three species of trees in 
Central African forests — including 
some that are dispersed exclusively by 
elephants — has the potential to set off 
a process of “defaunation,” by which 
the “competitive balance” of the for- 
est will tip toward “the species-poor 
guild of abioticaUy-dispersed species.” 
Given that wilderness is disappear- 
ing everywhere in Central Africa, ele- 
phants are likely to endure only where 
they contribute to humans’ well-being. 
In Bayanga, I spoke with Tito Basile, 
the director of the Dzanga-Sangha 
Protected Area, who told me that the 
park currently employed some hun- 
dred and fifty people and has paid its 
employees continuously since 1989 — 
even during the recent political tu- 
mult. When I asked Turkalo if the jobs 
had changed local attitudes toward 
nature, she said, “Some people have 
changed, but not many. People are 
desperate, because they’re so poor and 
they’ll do anything to survive. It’s the 
economics. And, unless the econom- 
ics change, it’s hard to know how they’ll 
change their outlook.” 

Paula Kahumbu and other African- 
born wildlife experts are more optimis- 
tic. The parks provide “massive public 
benefits to local people,” Kahumbu said. 
“Poaching was an illegal activity that 



takes away resources from local Afri- 
cans, while bringing insecurity and 
threatening livelihoods.” 

It’s particularly troubling that, be- 
ginning in June, according to Basile, 
the forest ministry will allow logging 
operations in buffer zones surround- 
ing the parks. One of these operations, 
leased to Sinfocam, a subsidiary of a 
Hong Kong-based company called 
Vicwood, will operate within ten ki- 
lometres of Dzanga bai. 

Alexandra Pardal, an activist for 
Global Witness, an organization that 
investigates connections between con- 
flict, corruption, and natural-resource 
exploitation, characterizes the Cen- 
tral African Republic as a “phantom 
state,” with no control over much of 
its territory. She refers to the coun- 
try’s timber as “conflict timber,” and 
points out that in the southwest, out- 
side Dzanga-Ndoki, local antibalaka 
elements derive much of their revenue 
from extorting logging trucks at ille- 
gal checkpoints. 

Filip Verbelen, a forest researcher 
for Greenpeace, says that conducting 
industrial logging operations adjacent 
to areas of outstanding conservation 
value, such as Dzanga bai, creates enor- 
mous problems, in that it results in an 
influx of workers and cash, which are 
intrinsically linked to poaching. 

Nir Kalron worries about the poach- 
ers’ return. “Where they find elephants, 
they’ll go,” he said. “The only thing 
keeping them away now is the U.N. 
presence. No question about it, they 
will come back. Where else wiU they 
find such quantities of ivory?” 

Turkalo told me, “It’s not my job 
to create security. My job is to come 
here every day and observe elephants.” 
Standing on the viewing platform, as 
the mist lifted after a rain, she looked 
out at the elephants milling around 
the clearing. “I’m pretty realistic about 
what these animals are up against,” 
she said. “Especially in the last thirty 
years, their world has become ex- 
tremely imperilled. We’re losing the 
war to save it. The problem is that 
they have less and less habitat. There 
used to be wilderness all around here, 
but now there are roads and logged 
areas, and elephants are being com- 
pressed into smaller and smaller areas. 
Elephants need a lot of space.” ♦ 
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ANNAL5 OF HEALTH CARE 



OVERKILL 

An avalanche of unnecessary medical care is harming patients physically and financially. What can we do about it"? 



I t was lunchtime before my afternoon 
surgery clinic, which meant that I 
was at my desk, eating a ham-and-cheese 
sandwich and clicking through medi- 
cal articles. Among those which caught 
my eye: a British case report on the first 
3-D-printed hip implanted in a human 
being, a Canadian analysis of the rising 
volume of emergency-room visits by 
children who have ingested magnets, 
and a Colorado study finding that the 
percentage of fatal motor-vehicle acci- 
dents involving marijuana had doubled 
since its commercial distribution be- 
came legal. The one that got me think- 
ing, however, was a study of more than 
a million Medicare patients. It suggested 
that a huge proportion had received care 
that was simply a waste. 

The researchers called it “low-value 
care.” But, really, it was no-value care. 
They studied how often people received 
one of twenty-six tests or treatments that 
scientific and professional organizations 
have consistently determined to have no 
benefit or to be outright harmful. Their 
list included doing an EEC for an un- 
complicated headache (EEGs are for di- 
agnosing seizure disorders, not head- 
aches), or doing a CT or MRI scan for 
low-back pain in patients without any 
signs of a neurological problem (studies 
consistently show that scanning such pa- 
tients adds nothing except cost), or put- 
ting a coronary-artery stent in patients 
with stable cardiac disease (the likelihood 
of a heart attack or death after five years 
is unaffected by the stent). In just a sin- 
gle year, the researchers reported, twen- 
ty-five to forty-two per cent of Medicare 
patients received at least one of the twen- 
ty-six useless tests and treatments. 

Could pointless medical care really be 
that widespread? Six years ago, I wrote 
an article for this magazine, titled “The 
Cost Conundmm,” which explored the 
problem of unnecessary care in McAllen, 
Texas, a community with some of the 
highest per-capita costs for Medicare in 
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the nation. But was McAllen an anom- 
aly or did it represent an emerging norm? 
In 2010, the Institute of Medicine is- 
sued a report stating that waste ac- 
counted for thirty per cent of health- 
care spending, or some seven hundred 
and fifty billion dollars a year, which 
was more than our nation’s entire bud- 
get for K- 12 education. The report found 
that higher prices, administrative expenses, 
and fraud accounted for almost half of 
this waste. Bigger than any of those, 
however, was the amount spent on un- 
necessary health-care services. Now a far 
more detailed study confirmed that such 
waste was pervasive. 

I decided to do a crude check. I am 
a general surgeon with a specialty in tu- 
mors of the thyroid and other endocrine 
organs. In my clinic that afternoon, I 
saw eight new patients with records com- 
plete enough that I could review their 
past medical history in detail. One saw 
me about a hernia, one about a fatty 
lump growing in her arm, one about a 
hormone-secreting mass in her chest, 
and five about thyroid cancer. 

To my surprise, it appeared that seven 
of those eight had received unnecessary 
care. Two of the patients had been given 
high-cost diagnostic tests of no value. 
One was sent for an MRI after an ul- 
trasound and a biopsy of a neck lump 
proved suspicious for thyroid cancer. 
(An MRI does not image thyroid can- 
cer nearly as well as the ultrasound the 
patient had already had.) The other re- 
ceived a new, expensive, and, in her cir- 
cumstances, irrelevant type of genetic 
testing. A third patient had undergone 
surgery for a lump that was bothering 
him, but whatever the surgeon removed 
it wasn’t the lump — the patient stiU had 
it after the operation. Four patients had 
undergone inappropriate arthroscopic 
knee surgery for chronic joint damage. 
(Arthroscopy can repair certain types 
of acute tears to the cartilage of the knee. 
But years of research, including ran- 



domized trials, have shown that the 
operation is of no help for chronic 
arthritis- or age-related damage.) 

Virtually every family in the country, 
the research indicates, has been subject 
to overtesting and overtreatment in one 
form or another. The costs appear to take 
thousands of dollars out of the paychecks 
of every household each year. Research- 
ers have come to refer to financial as well 
as physical “toxicities” of inappropriate 
care — including reduced spending on 
food, clothing, education, and shelter. 
Millions of people are receiving drugs 
that aren’t helping them, operations that 
aren’t going to make them better, and 
scans and tests that do nothing benefi- 
cial for them, and often cause harm. 

Why does this fact barely seem to reg- 
ister publicly? Well, as a doctor, I am far 
more concerned about doing too little 
than doing too much. It’s the scan, the 
test, the operation that I should\m/c done 
that sticks with me — sometimes for years. 
More than a decade ago, I saw a young 
woman in the emergency room who had 
severe pelvic pain. A standard X-ray 
showed nothing. I examined her and found 
signs of pelvic inflammatory disease, which 
is most often caused by sexually trans- 
mitted diseases. She insisted that she 
hadn’t been sexually active, but I didn’t 
listen. If I had, I might have ordered a 
pelvic CT scan or even recommended ex- 
ploratory surgery to investigate further. 
We didn’t do that until later, by which 
time the real source of her symptoms, a 
twisted loop of bowel in her pelvis, had 
turned gangrenous, requiring surgery. By 
contrast, I can’t remember anyone I sent 
for an unnecessary CT scan or operated 
on for questionable reasons a decade ago. 
There’s nothing less memorable. 

It is different, however, when I think 
about my experience as a patient or a 
family member. I can readily recall a dis- 
turbing number of instances of unneces- 
sary care. My mother once fainted in the 
Kroger’s grocery store in our Ohio home 
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Millions of Americans get tests, drugs, and operations that wont make them better, may cause harm, and cost billions. 
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town. Emergency workers transported 
her to a hospital eighty miles away, in 
Columbus, where doctors did an ultra- 
sound of her carotid arteries and a car- 
diac catheterization, too, neither of which 
is recommended as part of the diagnos- 
tic workup for someone who’s had a faint- 
ing episode, and neither of which revealed 
anything significant. Only then did some- 
one sit down with her and take a proper 
history; it revealed that she’d had dizzi- 
ness, likely from dehydration and lack of 
food, which caused her to pass out. 

I began asking people if they or their 
family had been subject to what they 
thought was unnecessary testing or treat- 
ment. Almost everyone had a story to 
tell. Some were appalling. 

My friend Bruce told me what hap- 
pened when his eighty- two-year-old fa- 
ther developed fainting episodes. His 
doctors did a carotid ultrasound and a 
cardiac catheterization.The tests showed 
severe atherosclerotic blockages in three 
coronary arteries and both carotid ar- 
teries. The news didn’t come as a shock. 
He had smoked two packs of cigarettes 
a day since the age of seventeen, and in 
his retirement years was paying the price, 
with chronic lung disease, an aortic-an- 
eurysm repair at sixty- five, a pacemaker 
at seventy-four, and kidney failure at 
seventy-nine, requiring dialysis three 
days a week. The doctors recommended 
doing a three-vessel cardiac-bypass op- 
eration as soon as possible, followed, a 
week or two later, by surgery to open 



up one of his carotid arteries. The fa- 
ther deferred the decision-making to 
the son, who researched hospitals and 
found a team with a great reputation 
and lots of experience. The team told 
him that the combined procedures posed 
clear risks to his father — for instance, 
his chance of a stroke would be around 
fifteen per cent — but that the proce- 
dures had become very routine, and the 
doctors were confident that they were 
far more likely to be successful than not. 

It didn’t occur to Bruce until later to 
question what the doctors meant by “suc- 
cessful.” The blockages weren’t causing 
his father’s fainting episodes or any other 
impairments to his life. The operation 
would not make him feel better. Instead, 
“success” to the doctors meant reducing 
his future risk of a stroke. How long 
would it take for the future benefit to 
outweigh the immediate risk of surgery? 
The doctors didn’t say, but carotid sur- 
gery in a patient like Bruce’s father re- 
duces stroke risk by about one percent- 
age point per year. Therefore, it would 
take fifteen years before the benefit of 
the operation would exceed the fifteen- 
per-cent risk of the operation. And he 
had a life expectancy far shorter than 
that — ^very likely just two or three years. 
The potential benefits of the procedures 
were dwarfed by their risks. 

Bruce’s father had a stroke during 
the cardiac surgery. “For me. I’m kick- 
ing myself,” Bruce now says. “Because 
I remember who he was before he went 



into the operating room, and I’m think- 
ing, Why did I green-light an eighty- 
something-year-old, very diseased man 
to have a major operation like this? 
I’m looking in his eyes and they’re like 
stones. There’s no life in his eyes. There’s 
no recognition. He’s like the living dead.” 
A week later, Bruce’s father recov- 
ered his ability to talk, although much 
of what he said didn’t make sense. But 
he had at least survived. “We’re going 
to put this one in the win column,” Bruce 
recalls the surgeon saying. 

“I said. Are you fucking kidding me?”’ 
His dad had to move into a nursing 
home. “He was only half there men- 
tally,” Bruce said. Nine months later, his 
father died. That is what low-value 
health care can be like. 

I ’m a fan of the radio show “Car Talk” 
(which ceased taping in 2012 but still 
airs in reruns), and a regular concern of 
callers who sought the comic but genu- 
ine advice of its repair-shop-owning hosts, 
Tom and Ray Magliozzi, was whether 
they were getting snookered by car 
mechanics into repairs they didn’t need. 

“There’s no question we have con- 
siderable up- selling in the industry,” Ray 
told me when I reached him by phone. 
“Quickie-lube places are the worst for 
this. I won’t name names, but they tend 
to have the word ‘lube’ in them.” He let 
out that nyuk-nyuk-nyuk laugh he has. 
“You can’t make money on a $29.95 oil 
change. So they try to sell you on a lot 
of stuff. First level, they sell you some- 
thing you don’t need but at least doesn’t 
hurt. Second level, they do some real 
damage mucking around.” 

Even reputable professionals with 
the best intentions tend toward over- 
kill, he said. To illustrate the point, he, 
too, had a medical story to tell. Eight 
months earlier, he’d torn a meniscus in 
his knee doing lunges. “Doing lunges is 
probably something a sixty-five-year- 
old should not be doing to begin with,” 
he admitted. He was referred to an or- 
thopedic surgeon to discuss whether to 
do physical therapy or surgery. “Very 
good guy. Very unassuming. I had no 
reason not to trust the guy. But I also 
know he’s a surgeon. So he’s going to 
present surgery to me.” 

Sure enough, the surgeon recom- 
mended arthroscopic knee surgery. 
“This is going to fix it,” Ray recalled 





him saying. “In by nine, out by noon.” 

Ray went for a second opinion, to a 
physical therapist, who, of course, fa- 
vored physical therapy, just as the sur- 
geon favored surgery. Ray chose phys- 
ical therapy. 

“Howd it turn out?” I asked. 

“Amazingly well,” he said. “I feel 
pretty darn good right now.” 

“What did the surgeon say when 
you told him you weren’t going to do 
the surgery?” 

“He said, ‘No problem, go to RT, 
and when that doesn’t work we can 
schedule the surgery,”’ Ray recalled. 
“Who knows? Maybe I will end up hav- 
ing to go back. He wasn’t trying to puU 
the wool over my eyes. But he believed.” 

What Ray recommended to his 
car-owning listeners was the approach 
that he adopted as a patient — caveat 
emptor. He did his research. He made 
informed choices. He tried to be a vir- 
tuous patient. 

The virtuous patient is up against 
long odds, however. One major prob- 
lem is what economists call information 
asymmetry. In 1963, Kenneth Arrow, 
who went on to win the Nobel Prize in 
Economics, demonstrated the severe dis- 
advantages that buyers have when they 
know less about a good than the seller 
does. His prime example was health care. 
Doctors generally know more about the 
value of a given medical treatment than 
patients, who have little ability to deter- 
mine the quality of the advice they are 
getting. Doctors, therefore, are in a pow- 
erful position. We can recommend care 
of little or no value because it enhances 
our incomes, because it’s our habit, or 
because we genuinely but incorrectly be- 
lieve in it, and patients will tend to fol- 
low our recommendations. 

Another powerful force toward un- 
necessary care emerged years after Ar- 
row’s paper: the phenomenon of over- 
testing, which is a by-product of all the 
new technologies we have for peering 
into the human body. It has been hard 
for patients and doctors to recognize 
that tests and scans can be harmful. Why 
not take a look and see if anything is 
abnormal? People are discovering why 
not. The United States is a country of 
three hundred million people who an- 
nually undergo around fifteen million 
nuclear medicine scans, a hundred mil- 
lion CT and MRI scans, and almost ten 



billion laboratory tests. Often, these are 
fishing expeditions, and since no one is 
perfectly normal you tend to find a lot 
of fish. If you look closely and often 
enough, almost everyone will have a lit- 
tle nodule that can’t be completely ex- 
plained, a lab result that is a bit off, a 
heart tracing that doesn’t look quite right. 

Excessive testing is a problem for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, some 
diagnostic studies are harmful in them- 
selves — we’re doing so many CT scans 
and other forms of imaging that rely on 
radiation that they are believed to be 
increasing the population’s cancer rates. 
These direct risks are often greater than 
we account for. 

What’s more, the value of any test 
depends on how likely you are to be 
having a significant problem in the first 
place. If you have cmshing chest pain 
and shortness of breath, you start with 
a high likelihood of having a serious 
heart condition, and an electrocardio- 
gram has significant value. A heart trac- 
ing that doesn’t look quite right usually 
means trouble. But, if you have no signs 
or symptoms of heart trouble, an elec- 
trocardiogram adds no useful informa- 
tion; a heart tracing that doesn’t look 



quite right is mostly noise. Experts rec- 
ommend against doing electrocardio- 
grams on healthy people, but millions 
are done each year, anyway. 

Resolving the uncertainty of non- 
normal results can lead to procedures that 
have costs of their own. You get an EKG. 
The heart tracing is not completely nor- 
mal, and a follow-up procedure is rec- 
ommended. Perhaps it’s a twenty-four-hour 
heart- rhythm monitor or an echocardio- 
gram or a stress test or a cardiac cathe- 
terization; perhaps you end up with all 
of them before everyone is assured that 
everything is all right. Meanwhile, we’ve 
added thousands of dollars in costs and, 
sometimes, physical risks, not to mention 
worry and days of missed work. 

Overtesting has also created a new, 
unanticipated problem: overdiagnosis. 
This isn’t misdiagnosis — the errone- 
ous diagnosis of a disease. This is the 
correct diagnosis of a disease that is 
never going to bother you in your life- 
time. We’ve long assumed that if we 
screen a healthy population for dis- 
eases like cancer or coronary-artery 
disease, and catch those diseases early, 
we’ll be able to treat them before they 
get dangerously advanced, and save lives 
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in large numbers. But it hasn’t turned out 
that way. For instance, cancer screening 
with mammography, ultrasound, and blood 
testing has dramatically increased the de- 
tection of breast, thyroid, and prostate 
cancer during the past quarter century. 
We’re treating hundreds of thousands 
more people each year for these diseases 
than we ever have. Yet only a tiny reduc- 
tion in death, if any, has resulted. 

My last patient in clinic that day, 
Mrs. E., a woman in her fifties, had been 
found to have a thyroid lump. A surgeon 
removed it, and a biopsy was done. The 
lump was benign. But, under the micro- 
scope, the pathologist found a pinpoint 
“microcarcinoma” next to it, just five mil- 
limetres in size. Anything with the term 
“carcinoma” in it is bound to be alarm- 
ing — “carcinoma” means cancer, however 
“micro” it might be. So when the surgeon 
told Mrs. E. that a cancer had been found 
in her thyroid, which was not exactly 
wrong, she believed he’d saved her life, 
which was not exactly right. More than 
a third of the population turns out to have 
these tiny cancers in their thyroid, but 
fewer than one in a hundred thousand 
people die from thyroid cancer a year. 
Only the rare microcarcinoma develops 
the capacity to behave like a dangerous, 
invasive cancer. (Indeed, some experts 



argue that we should stop calling them 
“cancers” at all.) That’s why expert guide- 
lines recommend no further treatment 
when microcarcinomas are found. 

Nonetheless, it’s difficult to do noth- 
ing. The patient’s surgeon ordered a se- 
ries of ultrasounds, every few months, to 
monitor the remainder of her thyroid. 
When the imaging revealed another 
five-millimetre nodule, he recommended 
removing the rest of her thyroid, out of 
an abundance of caution. The patient was 
seeing me only because the surgeon had 
to cancel her operation, owing to his own 
medical issues. She simply wanted me to 
fill in for the job — but it was a job, I ad- 
vised her, that didn’t need doing in the 
first place. The surgery posed a greater 
risk of causing harm than any microcar- 
cinoma we might find, I explained. There 
was a risk of vocal-cord paralysis and 
life-threatening bleeding. Removing the 
thyroid would require that she take a daily 
hormone-replacement pill for the rest of 
her life. We were better off just checking 
her nodules in a year and acting only if 
there was significant enlargement. 

H. Gilbert Welch, a Dartmouth Med- 
ical School professor, is an expert on 
overdiagnosis, and in his excellent new 
book, “Less Medicine, More Health,” he 
explains the phenomenon this way: we’ve 



assumed, he says, that cancers are all like 
rabbits that you want to catch before they 
escape the barnyard pen. But some are 
more like birds — the most aggressive can- 
cers have already taken flight before you 
can discover them, which is why some 
people stiU die from cancer, despite early 
detection. And lots are more like turtles. 
They aren’t going anywhere. Removing 
them won’t make any difference. 

We’ve learned these lessons the hard 
way. Over the past two decades, we’ve tri- 
pled the number of thyroid cancers we 
detect and remove in the United States, 
but we haven’t reduced the death rate at 
all. In South Korea, widespread ultra- 
sound screening has led to a fifteen-fold 
increase in detection of small thyroid can- 
cers. Thyroid cancer is now the No. 1 can- 
cer diagnosed and treated in that coun- 
try. But, as Welch points out, the death 
rate hasn’t dropped one iota there, either. 
(Meanwhile, the number of people with 
permanent complications from thyroid 
surgery has skyrocketed.) It’s all over- 
diagnosis. We’re just catching turtles. 

Every cancer has a different ratio of 
rabbits, turtles, and birds, which makes 
the story enormously complicated. A re- 
cent review concludes that, depending 
on the organ involved, anywhere from 
fifteen to seventy- five per cent of cancers 
found are indolent tumors — turtles — ^that 
have stopped growing or are growing too 
slowly to be life-threatening. Cervical 
and colon cancers are rarely indolent; 
screening and early treatment have been 
associated with a notable reduction in 
deaths from those cancers. Prostate and 
breast cancers are more like thyroid can- 
cers. Imaging tends to uncover a substan- 
tial reservoir of indolent disease and rel- 
atively few rabbit-like cancers that are 
life-threatening but treatable. 

We now have a vast and costly health- 
care industry devoted to finding and re- 
sponding to turtles. Our ever more sen- 
sitive technologies turn up more and 
more abnormalities — cancers, clogged 
arteries, damaged-looking knees and 
backs — that aren’t actually causing prob- 
lems and never wiU. And then we doc- 
tors try to fix them, even though the 
result is often more harm than good. 

The forces that have led to a global 
epidemic of overtesting, overdiagnosis, 
and overtreatment are easy to grasp. Doc- 
tors get paid for doing more, not less. 
We’re more afraid of doing too little 
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than of doing too much. And patients 
often feel the same way. They’re likely 
to be grateful for the extra test done in 
the name of “being thorough” — and then 
for the procedure to address what’s found. 
Mrs. E. was such a patient. 

Mrs. E. had a turtle. She would have 
been better off if we’d never monitored 
her thyroid in the first place. But, now 
that we’d found something abnormal, 
she couldn’t imagine just keeping an eye 
on it. She wanted to take her chances 
with surgery. 

T he main way we’ve tried to stop 
unnecessary treatments has been 
through policing by insurers: they could 
refuse to pay for anything that looked like 
inappropriate care, whether it was an 
emergency-room visit, an MRI scan, or 
an operation. And it worked. During the 
nineteen-nineties, the “Mother, may I?” 
strategy flattened health-care costs. But 
it also provoked a backlash. Faceless cor- 
porate bureaucrats second-guessing med- 
ical decisions from afar created an infu- 
riating amount of hassle for physicians 
and patients trying to orchestrate neces- 
sary care — and sometimes led to outra- 
geous mistakes. Insurance executives were 
accused of killing people. Facing a pub- 
lic outcry, they backed off, and health- 
care costs resumed their climb. A decade 
and a half later, however, more interest- 
ing approaches have emerged. 

Consider the case of Michael Taylor. 
A sbc-foot-taU, fifty- five-year-old opti- 
cian from Ogden, Utah, Taylor threw 
his back out a year ago, while pulling 
weeds from his lawn. When he tried to 
straighten up, pain bolted from his lower 
back through his hips and down both 
thighs. He made his stooped way up his 
front-porch steps, into his house, and 
called his wife, Sandy, at work. 

“For him to call meant it was really 
bad,” she said later. 

Taylor was a stoic guy who had had 
back issues for a long time. By his early 
thirties, he had already undergone two 
spine operations: the fusion of a verte- 
bra in his neck, which was fractured in 
a car accident, and the removal of a mp- 
tured disk in his lower back that had 
damaged a nerve root, causing a foot 
drop — his left foot slapped when he 
walked. He’d had periodic trouble with 
back spasms ever since. For the most 
part, he managed them through stretches 



and exercise. He had been a martial art- 
ist since the age of thirteen — he’d earned 
a third-degree black belt — and retained 
tremendous flexibility. He could stiU do 
splits. Occasionally, if an attack was bad, 
he saw a pain specialist and got a spinal 
injection of steroids, which usually 
worked for a while. This episode, how- 
ever, was worse than any before. 

“He could hardly walk,” Sandy said. 
He tried sleeping in a recliner and wait- 
ing out the pain. But it didn’t go away. 
He called his primary-care physician, who 
ordered an MRI. It showed degenerative 
disk disease in his lumbar spine — a bulge 
or narrowing of disk space between two 
of the vertebrae in his lower back. The 
doctor prescribed muscle relaxants and 
pain medications, and said that Taylor 
might need spinal surgery. She referred 
him to a local neurosurgeon. 

Taylor put off making the appoint- 
ment. He did his lower-back stretches 
and range-of-motion exercises, and 
worked on losing weight. These measures 
helped a little, but he still couldn’t sleep 
in his bed or manage more than a shuffling 
walk. After four weeks with no improve- 
ment, he finally went to see the surgeon, 
who recommended fusing Taylor’s spine 
where his disk was bulging. Taylor would 
lose some mobility — his days of spinning 
kicks were over — and success was not 



guaranteed, but the doctor thought that 
it was the best option. 

“He said the surgery would be, like, 
a fifty-fifty thing,”Taylor recalled. “Half 
of people would see great success. The 
other half would see little or no differ- 
ence. And there’d be a few who find it 
makes the pain worse.” There was also 
the matter of cost. The vision center he 
managed was in a Walmart superstore, 
and the co-payments and deductibles 
with the company insurance plan were 
substantial. His bills were likely to mn 
past a thousand dollars. 

But Taylor had heard about a pro- 
gram that Walmart had launched for 
employees undergoing spine, heart, or 
transplant procedures. Employees would 
have no out-of-pocket costs at all if they 
got the procedure at one of six chosen 
“centers of excellence”: the Cleveland 
Clinic; the Mayo Clinic; Virginia Mason 
Medical Center, in Washington; Scott 
and White Memorial Hospital, in 
Texas; Geisinger Medical Center, in 
Pennsylvania; and Mercy Hospital 
Springfield, in Missouri. Taylor learned 
that the designated spine center for his 
region was Virginia Mason, in Seattle. 
He used to live in Washington, and the 
back surgery he’d had when he was 
younger was at the same hospital. He 
trusted the place, and it had a good 
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reputation. He decided to proceed. 

The program connected him to the 
hospital, and its staff took care of 
everything from there. They set up his 
appointments and arranged the travel 
for him and his wife. AU expenses were 
covered, even their food and hotel costs. 

“They flew us from Salt Lake City and 
picked us up at the airport in a town car,” 
Taylor said. He said he felt like royalty. 

Walmart wasn’t providing this benefit 
out of the goodness of its corporate heart, 
of course. It was hoping that employ- 
ees would get better surgical results, sure, 
but also that the company would save 
money. Spine, heart, and transplant pro- 
cedures are among the most expensive 
in medicine, running from tens of thou- 
sands to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Nationwide, we spend more money 
on spinal fusions, for instance, than on 
any other operation — thirteen biUion 
doUars in 2011. And if there are com- 
plications the costs of the procedure go 
up further. The medical and disability 
costs can be enormous, especially if an 
employee is left permanently unable to 
return to work. These six centers had 
notably low complication rates and pro- 
vided Walmart a fixed, package price. 

Two years into the program, an un- 
expected pattern is emerging: the biggest 
savings and improvements in care are 
coming from avoiding procedures that 
shouldn’t he done in the first place. Be- 
fore the participating hospitals operate, 
their doctors conduct their own evalua- 
tion. And, according to Sally Welhorn, 
the senior vice-president for benefits at 
Walmart, those doctors are finding that 
around thirty per cent of the spinal pro- 
cedures that employees were told they 
needed are inappropriate. Dr. Charles 
Nusshaum, until recently the head of neu- 
rosurgery at Virginia Mason Medical 
Center, confirmed that large numbers of 
the patients sent to his hospital for spine 
surgery do not meet its criteria. 

Michael Taylor was one of those pa- 
tients. Disk disease like the kind seen 
on his MRl is exceedingly common. 
Studies of adults with no back pain find 
that half or more have degenerative disk 
disease on imaging. Disk disease is a tur- 
tle — an abnormality that generally causes 
no harm. It’s different when a diseased 
disk compresses the spinal cord or nerve 
root enough to cause specific symptoms, 
such as pain or weakness along the 



affected nerve’s territory, typically the 
leg or the arm. In those situations, sur- 
gery is proved to be more effective than 
nonsurgical treatment. For someone 
without such symptoms, though, there 
is no evidence that surgery helps to re- 
duce pain or to prevent problems. One 
study found that between 1997 and 2005 
national health-care expenditures for 
back-pain patients increased by nearly 
two-thirds, yet population surveys re- 
vealed no improvement in the level of 
back pain reported by patients. 

There are gray-zone cases, but Tay- 
lor’s case was straightforward. Nusshaum 
said that Taylor’s MRI showed no disk 
abnormality compressing his spinal cord 
or nerve root. He had no new leg or foot 
weakness. His pain went down both legs 
and not past the knee, which didn’t fit 
with disk disease. The symptoms were 
consistent with muscle spasms or chronic 
nerve sensitivity resulting from his pre- 
vious injuries. Fusing Taylor’s spine — 
locking two vertebrae together with bolts 
and screws — ^wouldn’t fix these problems. 
At best, it would stop him from bend- 
ing where it hurt, but that was like wir- 
ing a person’s jaw shut because his tooth 
hurts when he chews. Fusing the spine 
also increases the load on the disks above 
and below the level of fusion, making 
future back problems significantly more 



likely. And that’s if things go well. Nuss- 
baum recommended against the surgery. 

This was not what Taylor’s wife 
wanted to hear. Had they come all this 
way for nothing? “I got kind of angry,” 
Sandy told me later. She wanted his 
back problem solved. 

He did, too. But he was relieved to 
hear that he wouldn’t have to undergo 
another back operation. Nussbaum’s ex- 
planations made sense to him, and he 
had never liked the idea of having his 
spine fused. Moreover, unlike most 
places, the Virginia Mason spine cen- 
ter had him seen not only by a surgeon 
but also by a rehabilitation-medicine 
specialist, who suggested a nonsurgical 
approach: a spinal injection that after- 
noon, continued back exercises, and a 
medication specifically for neuropathic 
pain — chronic nerve sensitivity. 

“Within a couple of weeks, I was lit- 
erally pain free,” Taylor said. It was six 
months after his visit to Seattle, and he 
could do things he hadn’t been able to 
do in decades. 

“I was just amazed,” Sandy said. “The 
longer it’s been, the better he is.” 

If an insurer had simply decreed Tay- 
lor’s back surgery to be unnecessary, and 
denied coverage, the Taylors would have 
been outraged. But the worst part is that 
he would not have got better. It isn’t 
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enough to eliminate unnecessary care. 
It has to be replaced with necessary care. 
And that is the hidden harm: unneces- 
sary care often crowds out necessary care, 
particularly when the necessary care is 
less remunerative. Walmart, of all places, 
is showing one way to take action against 
no-value care — rewarding the doctors 
and systems that do a better job and the 
patients who seek them out. 

S ix years ago, in “The Cost Conun- 
drum,” I compared McAllen with 
another Texas border town, El Paso. They 
had the same demographics — the same 
levels of severe poverty, poor health, il- 
legal immigration — but El Paso had half 
the per-capita Medicare costs and the 
same or better results. The difference 
was that McAllen’s doctors were order- 
ing more of almost everything — diag- 
nostic testing, hospital admissions, pro- 
cedures. Medicare patients in McAllen 
received forty per cent more surgery, al- 
most twice as many bladder scopes and 
heart studies, and two to three times as 
many pacemakers, cardiac bypass oper- 
ations, carotid endarterectomies, and 
coronary stents. Per-capita spending on 
home-health services was five times 
higher than in El Paso and more than 
half of what many American communi- 
ties spent on all health care. The amount 



of unnecessary care appeared to be huge. 

What explained this? Our piecework 
payment system — rewarding doctors for 
the quantity of care provided, regardless 
of the results — ^was a key factor. The sys- 
tem gives ample reward for overtreatment 
and no reward for eliminating it. But these 
inducements applied everywhere. Why 
did McAUen succumb to them more than 
other medical communities did? Doctors 
there described a profit-maximizing med- 
ical culture. Specialists not only made 
money from the services they provided; 
many also owned stakes in 
home-health-care agencies, 
surgery and imaging centers, 
and the local for-profit hos- 
pital, which brought them 
even bigger returns from 
health-care ovemse. 

The test of health-care 
reform, I wrote, was whether 
McAllen or El Paso would 
become the new norm. Would McAl- 
len’s costs come down or El Paso’s go up? 
Now that it has been five years since the 
passage of the Affordable Care Act, I 
thought I’d find out. I returned to the 
economist Jonathan Skinner, of the Dart- 
mouth Institute for Health Policy and 
Clinical Practice, who had provided the 
earlier analysis of the Medicare data, and 
worked with him to get a sense of what 



recent data reveal. As it turns out, the 
cost of a Medicare patient has flattened 
across the country, El Paso included. U.S. 
health-care inflation is the lowest it has 
been in more than fifty years. Most star- 
tling of all, McAllen has been changing 
its ways. Between 2009 and 2012, its costs 
dropped almost three thousand dollars 
per Medicare recipient. Skinner projects 
the total savings to taxpayers to have 
reached almost half a billion dollars by 
the end of 2014.The hope of reform had 
been to simply “bend the curve.” This 
was savings on an unprecedented scale. 

Skinner showed me the details. In- 
patient hospital visits dropped by about 
ten per cent — and physicians reduced 
the mad amounts of home-health-care 
spending by nearly forty per cent. Mc- 
Allen’s spending on ambulance rides — 
previously the highest in the country — 
dropped by almost forty per cent, too. 

I followed up with doctors there to 
find out how this had happened. I started 
with Lester Dyke, a cardiac surgeon 
who was one of many doctors troubled 
by what they were seeing, but the only 
one to let me quote him by name in my 
McAllen piece. (“Medicine has become 
a pig trough here,” he had told me. “We 
took a wrong turn when doctors stopped 
being doctors and became business- 
men.”) After it was published, televi- 
sion crews descended on the town. Texas 
newspapers did follow-up investigations. 

“The reaction here was fierce, just a 
tremendous amount of finger-pointing 
and yelling and screaming,” Dyke re- 
cently told me. The piece infuriated the 
local medical community, 
which felt unfairly singled 
out. And Dyke paid a steep 
price: “I became persona non 
grata overnight.” Colleagues 
said that he would be to 
blame if they lost money. 
Cardiologists stopped send- 
ing him patients. “My cases 
went down by ninety per 
cent,” he told me. He had to give up 
his practice at Doctors Hospital at Re- 
naissance, the for-profit hospital, after it 
became clear that he wasn’t welcome 
there, but he was able to continue doing 
some surgery at two other hospitals. 
When I talked to Dyke in the first 
months afterward, he’d sounded low. The 
few friends who voiced support didn’t 
want to be seen in public with him. He 
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thought he might he forced to retire. 

Yet he insisted that he had no re- 
grets. Two of his children went into 
medicine, and in a medical- ethics class 
his son was assigned the article. The 
professor asked whether he was related 
to the Dr. Dyke quoted in it. 

“Yes, I am,” he said proudly. “That’s 
my crazy dad.” 

“I don’t think you often get a chance 
in life to stand up to all the badness,” 
Dyke told me. 

With time, the anger of colleagues 
subsided. Many of them resumed send- 
ing him patients. Within a couple of 
years, he was back to an annual case- 
load of three hundred open-heart op- 
erations. Meanwhile, it got harder for 
McAllen physicians to ignore the evi- 
dence about unnecessary care. Several 
federal prosecutions cracked down on 
outright fraud. Seven doctors agreed 
to a twenty-eight-mUlion-dollar settle- 
ment for taking illegal kickbacks when 
they referred their patients to specialty 
medical services. An ambulance-com- 
pany owner was indicted for reporting 
six hundred and twenty-one ambulance 
rides that allegedly never happened. 
Four clinic operators were sent to jail 
for billing more than thirteen thousand 
visits and procedures under the name 
of a physician with dementia. The pros- 
ecutions involved only a tiny fraction of 
the medical community. But Dyke 
thought it led doctors to say to them- 



selves, “Hey, we’re under the magnify- 
ing glass. We need to make sure we’re 
doing things strictly by the book.” 

Jose Pena, an internist, was a board 
member at Doctors Hospital at Renais- 
sance in 2009. When we spoke recently, 
he didn’t hesitate to tell me the imme- 
diate reaction his colleagues had to what 
I’d written. “We hated you,”he said.The 
story “put us in a spotlight, in a bad way,” 
but, he added, “in a good way at the same 
time.”They hadn’t known that they were 
one of the most expensive communities 
in the country, he maintained. They knew 
there were problems, “but we did not 
know the magnitude.” His hospital did 
its own analysis of the data and reluc- 
tantly came to the same conclusion that 
the article did: inappropriate and un- 
necessary care was a serious problem. 

The major overuse of home-health- 
care services proved particularly embar- 
rassing. “We didn’t know that home 
health was a thousand dollars a month” 
for each patient, Pena said. People in the 
medical community had never paid at- 
tention to how much of it they were or- 
dering or how litde of it was really needed. 
He led monthly staff meetings with more 
than four hundred local physicians and 
began encouraging them to be more 
mindful about signing home-health-care 
orders. Within a year, home-health-care 
agencies started going out of business. 

But more interesting was how broad 
and enduring the cost decline has been. 



E.R. visits, hospital admissions, tests, 
and procedures all fell from the Texas 
stratosphere. And, years after the atten- 
tion and embarrassment had passed, the 
costs continued to fall. Bad publicity, a 
few prosecutions, and some stiffened 
regulatory requirements here and there 
couldn’t explain that. I probed for 
months, talking to local doctors and 
poring over data. And I’ve come to think 
that a major reason for the change may 
be a collection of primary-care doctors 
who don’t even seem to recognize the 
impact of what they’ve been doing. 

A rmando Osio is a sixty-three-year- 
1 . old family physician in McAllen. 
In 2009, when the article came out, he 
did not own part of an imaging center 
or sleep-testing center or hospital or any 
other medical money-making venture. 
He didn’t have any procedures or tests 
that he made big money from. He was 
just a primary-care doctor doing what 
primary-care doctors do — seeing pa- 
tient after patient every twenty to thirty 
minutes, for about sixty dollars a visit. 
That’s what Medicare paid; private in- 
surance paid more, and Medicaid or the 
uninsured paid less. He earned nothing 
like the income of the specialists that 
I’d written about. 

Then, later that year, officials at a 
large medical group called WellMed 
contacted Osio. They wanted to estab- 
lish a practice in McAllen, catering to 
Medicare patients, and asked whether 
he’d join them. WellMed had contracted 
with Medicare H.M.O. plans to con- 
trol their costs. Its pitch to clinicians 
was that, if a doctor improved the qual- 
ity of care, this would save on costs, and 
WellMed would share those savings 
with the doctor in the form of bonuses. 
That meant Osio would have to see 
fewer patients, for longer visits, but 
WellMed assured him that, if he could 
show measurable quality improvements, 
he’d actually make more money. 

Osio was skeptical, but he agreed to 
see some of WeUMed’s patients. When 
he was in training, he’d been interested 
in geriatrics and preventive medicine. In 
practice, he hadn’t had time to use those 
skills. Now he could. With WeUMed’s 
help, Osio brought on a physician assis- 
tant and other staff to help with less 
complex patients. He focussed on the 
sicker, often poorer patients, and he found 
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that his work became more satisfying. 
With the bonuses for higher patient sat- 
isfaction, reducing hospital admissions, 
and lowering cardiology costs, his in- 
come went up. This was the way he 
wanted to practice — ^being rewarded for 
doing right rather than for the disheart- 
ening business of churning through more 
and more people. Within a year, he’d 
switched his practice so that he was see- 
ing almost entirely WeUMed patients. 

He gave me an example of one. That 
day, he’d seen an elderly man who had 
taken a bad spUl two or three weeks ear- 
lier, resulting in a contused kidney and 
a compression fracture of his lower spine. 
After a couple of days in the hospital, 
he’d been sent home. But the pain re- 
mained unmanageable. He called Oslo’s 
office seeking help. 

If the man had called five years ago, 
a receptionist would have told him that 
the schedule was full for days and sent 
him to an emergency room. There, he 
would have waited hours, been seen by 
someone who didn’t know his story, been 
given a repeat CT or MRI, and then 
likely have been kept for another hos- 
pital stay. Once the doctors were sure 
that the situation wasn’t dangerous, he 
would finally have been sent home, with 
pain medicine and instructions to see 
his primary-care doctor. Cost: a few 
thousand dollars. 

Now when the man called, the re- 
ceptionist slotted him to see Oslo that 
afternoon. The doctor examined him 
and, being familiar with his case, de- 
termined that he had no worsening 
signs requiring imaging. He counselled 
patience and offered reassurance, gave 
him pain medication, and sent him 
home, with a plan for his nurse to check 
on him the next day. Cost: at most, a 
hundred dollars. And the patient got 
swifter, better care. 

I spoke to Carlos Hernandez, an in- 
ternist and the president of WeUMed. 
He explained that the medical group 
was founded twenty- five years ago, in 
San Antonio, by a geriatrician who be- 
lieved that what the oldest and sickest 
most needed in our hyper-specialized 
medical system was slower, more ded- 
icated primary care. “Our philosophy 
is that the primary-care physician and 
patient should become the hub of the 
entire health-care-delivery system,” 
Hernandez said. He viewed the primary- 



care doctor as a kind of contractor for 
patients, reining in pointless testing, 
procedures, and emergency-room visits, 
coordinating treatment, and helping to 
find specialists who practice thought- 
fully and effectively. Our technology- 
and specialty-intensive health system 
has resisted this kind of role, but coun- 
tries that have higher proportions of 
general practitioners have better med- 
ical outcomes, better patient experi- 
ences, and, according to a European 
study, lower cost growth. WeUMed 
found insurers who saw these advan- 
tages and were wiUing to pay for this 
model of care. Today, WeUMed has 
more than a hundred clinics, fifteen 
hundred primary-care doctors, and 
around a quarter of a miUion patients 
across Texas and Florida. 

There’s a reason that WeUMed 
focussed on these two states. They 
are among the nation’s most expen- 
sive states for Medicare and are less 
weU-supplied with primary care. An 
independent 2011 analysis of the com- 
pany’s Texas clinics found that, although 
the patient population they drew from 
tended to be less healthy than the over- 
aU Medicare population (being older 
and having higher rates of diabetes and 
chronic lung disease, for instance), their 



death rates were half of the Texas average. 

This last part puzzled me. I had started 
to recognize how unnecessary care could 
crowd out necessary care — but enough 
that dedicated primary care could cut 
death rates in half? That seemed hard 
to believe. As I learned more about how 
Dr. Oslo’s practice had changed, though, 
I began to grasp how it could happen. 

He told me, for instance, about a new 
patient he’d seen, a sixty-five-year-old 
man with diabetes. His blood-sugar level 
was dangerously high, at a level that can 
signify a fuU-blown diabetic crisis, with 
severe dehydration, rising acid levels in 
the blood, and a risk of death. The man 
didn’t look iU, though. His vital signs 
were normal. Oslo ordered a urine test, 
which confirmed that the man was not 
in crisis. That was, in a way, a bad sign. 
It meant that his diabetes was so out of 
control that his body had developed a 
tolerance to big spikes in blood sugar. 
Unchecked, his diabetes would eventu- 
ally cause something terrible — kidney 
failure, a heart attack, blindness, or the 
kind of wound-healing problem that 
leads to amputation. 

Previously, Oslo would not have had 
the time or the resources to do much 
for the man. So he would have sent him 
to the hospital. The staff there would 
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have done a battery of tests to confirm 
what Oslo already knew — ^that his blood 
sugar was way too high. They would 
have admitted him, given him insulin, 
and brought his blood sugar down to 
normal. And that would have been about 
it. The thousands of dollars spent on 
the hospital admission would have 
masked a galling reality: no one was ad- 
dressing the man’s core medical prob- 
lem, which was that he had a chronic 
and deadly disease that remained dan- 
gerously out of control. 

But now WeUMed gave Oslo bonuses 
if his patients’ diabetes was under better 
control, and helped him to develop a 
system for achieving this. Osio spent 
three-quarters of an hour with the man, 
going over his pUl bottles and getting 
him to explain what he understood about 
his condition and how to treat it. The 
man was a blue-coUar worker with lim- 
ited schooling, and Osio discovered that 
he had some critical misunderstandings. 
For instance, although he checked his 
blood-sugar level every day, he wrongly 
believed that if the level was normal he 
didn’t need to take his medicine. No, 



Osio told him; his diabetes medication 
was like his blood-pressure medication — 
he should never skip a dose unless the 
home measurements were too low. 

Osio explained what diabetes is, how 
dangerous it can be, how insulin works. 
Then he turned the man over to an 
office nurse who had taken classes to 
become certified as a diabetes educator. 
She spent another forty-five minutes 
having him practice how to draw up 
and take his insulin, and how to track 
his sugar levels in a logbook. She set a 
plan to call him every other day for a 
week and then, if necessary, bring him 
back for another review. This would 
continue until his disease was demon- 
strably under control. After that, she’d 
check on him once a month by phone, 
and Osio would see him every three to 
four months. The nurse gave him her 
direct phone number. If he had any 
problems or questions, she told him, 
“Lldmame ” — call me. 

Step by deliberate step, Osio and his 
team were replacing unnecessary care 
with the care that people needed. Since 
2009, in Hidalgo County, where McAl- 



len is situated, WeUMed has contracted 
with physicians taking care of around 
fourteen thousand Medicare patients. 
According to its data, the local WeUMed 
practices have achieved the same results 
as WeUMed has elsewhere: large reduc- 
tions in overuse of care and better out- 
comes for patients. Indeed, for the past 
two years, the top-ranked primary-care 
doctor out of WeUMed’s fifteen hun- 
dred — according to a wide range of qual- 
ity measures, such as the percentage of 
patients with weU-controUed blood pres- 
sure and diabetes, rates of emergency- 
room visits and hospital readmissions, 
and levels of patient satisfaction — has 
been a McAllen physician. 

I spoke to that doctor, Omar Gomez. 
He said that he’d set about building a 
strong team around his patients, and 
that team included specialists such as 
cardiologists and surgeons. He encour- 
aged his patients to shift to the ones 
who, he noticed, didn’t subject them to 
no-value care. He sat with the special- 
ists, and, he said, “I told them, ‘If my 
patient needs a cardiac cath — by all 
means, do it. But if they don’t, then don’t 
do it. That’s the only thing I ask.’” 

The passage of the Affordable Care 
Act, in 2010, created opportunities for 
physicians to practice this kind of ded- 
icated care. The law allows any group 
of physicians with five thousand or more 
Medicare patients to contract directly 
with the government as an “account- 
able-care organization,” and to receive 
up to sixty per cent of any savings they 
produce. In McAllen, two primary-care 
groups, with a total of nearly thirteen 
thousand patients, formed to take ad- 
vantage of the deal. One, as it happens, 
was led by Jose Pena, the Doctors Hos- 
pital at Renaissance internist. Two years 
later. Medicare reported that Pena’s 
team had markedly improved control 
of its patients’ diabetes; patients also 
had dramatically lower emergency- 
room visits and hospital admissions. 
And the two McAllen accountable- 
care organizations together managed 
to save Medicare a total of twenty-six 
million dollars. About sixty per cent 
of that went back to the groups. It 
wasn’t all profit — achieving the results 
had meant installing expensive data- 
tracking systems and hiring extra staff. 
But even after overhead doctors in one 
group took home almost eight hundred 
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thousand dollars each (some of which 
they shared with their mid-level staff). 
It was proving to be a very attractive 
way to practice. 

M cAllen, in large part because of 
changes led by primary-care 
doctors, has gone from a cautionary tale 
to something more hopeful. Nation- 
wide, the picture is changing almost as 
fast. Just five years after the passage of 
health-care reform, twenty per cent of 
Medicare payments are being made to 
physicians who have enrolled in alter- 
native-payment programs, whether 
through accountable-care organizations 
like those in McAllen or by accepting 
Walmart-like packaged-price care — 
known as bundled payment — for spine 
surgery, joint surgery, and other high- 
cost procedures. If government targets 
are met, these numbers will reach thirty 
per cent ofMedicare payments by 2016. 
A growing number of businesses are 
also extending the centers-of-exceUence 
approach to their employees, including 
Boeing, Kohl’s, Lowe’s, and PepsiCo. 
And a nonprofit in California, the Pacific 
Business Group on Health, now offers 
to provide a similar network to any 
health-care purchaser in the country. 

Could a backlash arrive and halt the 
trend? It’s a concern. No one has yet in- 
vented a payment system that cannot be 
gamed. If doctors are rewarded for prac- 
ticing more conservative medicine, some 
could end up stinting on care. What if 
Virginia Mason turns away a back-pain 
patient who should have gone to surgery? 
What if Dr. Osio fails to send a heart 
patient to the emergency room when he 
should have? What if I recommend not 
operating on a tiny tumor, saying that it 
is just a turtle, and it turns out to be a 
rabbit that bounds out of control? 

Proponents point out that people can 
sue if they think they’ve been harmed, 
and doctors’groups can lose their contracts 
for low-quality scores, which are posted 
on the Web. But not all quality can be 
measured. It’s possible that we will cali- 
brate things wrongly, and skate past the 
point where conservative care becomes 
inadequate care. Then outrage over the 
billions of dollars in unnecessary stents 
and surgeries and scans will become out- 
rage over necessary stents and surgeries 
and scans that were not performed. 
Right now, we’re so wildly over the 



boundary line in the other direction that 
it’s hard to see how we could accept 
leaving health care the way it is. Waste 
is not just consuming a third of health- 
care spending; it’s costing people’s lives. 
As long as a more thoughtful, more 
measured style of medicine keeps im- 
proving outcomes, change should be 
easy to cheer for. Still, when it’s your 
turn to sit across from a doctor, in the 
white glare of a clinic, with your back 
aching, or your head throbbing, or a 




scan showing some small possible ab- 
normality, what are you going to fear 
more — the prospect of doing too little 
or of doing too much? 

Mrs. E., my patient with a five-mil- 
limetre thyroid nodule that I recom- 
mended leaving alone, feared doing too 
little. So one morning I took her to the 
operating room, opened her neck, and, in 
the course of an hour, removed her thy- 
roid gland from its delicate nest of arteries 
and veins and critical nerves. Given that 
the surgery posed a greater likelihood of 
harm than of benefit, some people would 
argue that I shouldn’t have done it. I took 
her thyroid out because the idea of track- 
ing a cancer over time fiUed her with 
dread, as it does many people. A decade 
from now, that may change.The idea that 
we are overdiagnosing and overtreating 
many diseases, including cancer, will surely 
become less contentious. That will make 
it easier to calm people’s worries. But the 
worries cannot be dismissed. Right now, 
even doctors are stiU coming to terms 
with the evidence. 

Other people of a more consumer- 
ist bent will be troubled not that I gave 
her the choice but that she paid virtu- 
ally none of the expenses incurred by it. 
The nature of her insurance coverage 
guaranteed that. Her employer had 
offered her two options. One was a plan 
with a high deductible and a medical 
savings account that would have made 
her pay a substantial portion of the many- 
thousand-dollar operation. And this 



might have made her think harder about 
proceeding (or, at least, encouraged her 
to find someone cheaper). But, like many 
people, she didn’t want to be in that sit- 
uation. So she chose the second option, 
which provided full coverage for cases 
like this one. She found it difficult 
enough to weigh her fears of the can- 
cer against her fears of the operation — 
with its risks of life-threatening bleed- 
ing and voice damage — without having 
to put finances into the equation. 

Two hours after the surgery, Mrs. E.’s 
nurse called me urgently to see her in 
the recovery room. Her neck was swell- 
ing rapidly, she was bleeding. We rushed 
her back to the operating room and re- 
opened her neck before accumulating 
blood cut off her airway. A small pump- 
ing artery had opened up in a thin band 
of muscle I’d cauterized. I tied the ves- 
sel off, washed the blood away, and took 
her back to the recovery room. 

I saw her in my office a few weeks 
later, and was relieved to see she’d suffered 
no permanent harm. The black and blue 
of her neck was fading. Her voice was 
normal. And she hadn’t needed the pain 
medication I’d prescribed. I arranged for 
a blood test to check the level of her thy- 
roid hormone, which she now had to 
take by pUl for the rest of her life. Then 
I showed her the pathology report. She 
did have a thyroid cancer, a microcarci- 
noma about the size of this “0,”with no 
signs of unusual invasion or spread. I 
wished we had a better word for this 
than “cancer” — because what she had 
was not a danger to her life, and would 
almost certainly never have bothered her 
if it had not been caught on a scan. 

All the same, she thanked me pro- 
fusely for relieving her anxiety. I couldn’t 
help reflect on how that anxiety had been 
created. The medical system had done 
what it so often does: performed tests, 
unnecessarily, to reveal problems that 
aren’t quite problems to then be fixed, 
unnecessarily, at great expense and no lit- 
tle risk. Meanwhile, we avoid taking ad- 
equate care of the biggest problems that 
people face — problems like diabetes, high 
blood pressure, or any number of less 
technologically intensive conditions. An 
entire health-care system has been de- 
voted to this game. Yet we’re finally see- 
ing evidence that the system can change — 
even in the most expensive places for 
health care in the country. ♦ 
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MEANING MACHINES 

The sculptures of Charles Ray. 

BY CALVIN TOMKIN5 



C harles Ray is a disturbing pres- 
ence in contemporary art. Famous 
but bttle known, an artist who can work 
on a sculpture for ten years and then 
wait several more before showing it, he 
is so far from the mainstream that we 
sometimes forget he’s here. Ray, who is 
sixty-one, has been unusually produc- 
tive in the past decade. When I visited 
his studio in Santa Monica last fall, I 
counted more than a dozen sculptural 
models or fragments in various sizes 
and stages of development. Some of 
them were being worked on by one or 
more of his fifteen assistants. Others — a 
ten-foot-long, highly realistic crocodile; 
a mountain lion; an amply proportioned 
female nude, lying on her side — seemed 
to be temporarily dormant. The only 
finished work on the fioor was “Sleep- 
ing Woman,” a stainless-steel carving 
of a homeless person, life-size, half sit- 
ting and half lying on a bench. Ray had 
seen her on Wdshire Boulevard three 
years ago, and stopped to take pictures 
of her with his digital camera. “Her sleep 
was geological,” he said. “She slept like 
a mountain sleeps — unwakeable — with 
cars and trucks going by. When I got 
home, forty-five minutes later, I looked 
at the pictures and realized I didn’t have 
enough, so I walked back and took some 
more. She hadn’t moved. I think she’s 
an incredibly beautiful woman.” 

Ray’s recent work includes some very 
large sculptures, on the scale of public 
monuments, and full-scale fibreglass 
models for two of these were in his stu- 
dio. “Horse and Rider,” more than nine 
feet high, is a self-portrait of Ray on a 
tired-looking horse. “The horse’s name 
is Hooper,” Ray explained. “He’s a Hol- 
lywood horse who’s used a lot, because 
he’s docile.” The portrait of Ray was 
sculpted from life: he’s wearing jeans, a 
long-sleeved shirt, and boat shoes, his 
longish hair is uncombed, his shoulders 
are slumped, and he does not sit com- 
fortably in the saddle. “I’m over the hUl, 



and Hooper is over the hill,” he said, 
laughing. “It’s important that he’s here 
and not up there” — meaning on a ped- 
estal. Twenty-five hundred years of eques- 
trian statuary, all those heroic generals 
and condottieri, have given way to an or- 
dinary guy on a rented nag, both of whom 
look thoroughly “embedded” (a word that 
Ray often uses in discussing his sculp- 
ture) in their particular time and space. 
Ray explained that the fibreglass model 
of “Horse and Rider” had been digitally 
scanned in three dimensions, and that 
some highly evolved, computer-guided 
machinery at a tool-manufacturing firm 
in Hemet, California, was carving it, part 
by part and very slowly, from solid blocks 
of stainless steel. The finished sculpture, 
weighing nine and a half tons, will go 
on view for the first time this month, 
when a major survey of Ray’s work opens 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

“Charley Ray spent the first twenty- 
five years of his professional life tak- 
ing sculpture apart, and now he’s try- 
ing to put it back together,” I’d been 
told by Paul Schimmel, the curator who 
gave Ray his first museum show, in 1990, 
at the Newport Harbor Art Museum, 
and organized his first retrospective, 
eight years later. “He’s taking on the 
whole history of sculpture,” Schimmel 
continued. “I think his ‘Huck and Jim’ 
may be the most important one yet — 
there’s nothing like it in terms of the 
public monument.” 

“Huck and Jim” was the other big 
piece in Ray’s studio. Two fibreglass 
models, one more advanced than the 
other, stood side by side near the back 
wall. Jim, the runaway slave, is nine feet 
tall, a handsome black man in the prime 
of life, standing very straight and gaz- 
ing somewhat apprehensively into the 
distance. His right hand, palm down 
in what appears to be a protective ges- 
ture, hovers a few inches above the bent 
back of the fourteen-year-old Huck, 
who is reaching down with one arm to 




Rays work continually mines the history of 
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sculpture in an attempt to renew traditions. “I’m wondering how to pull these things into the twenty-first century, ”he says. 
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scoop something — frogs’ eggs, Ray 
said — out of the river. Both figures are 
naked. Like many of Ray’s works, the 
sculpture is arresting, powerful, and 
psychologically loaded, and its future 
is currently in doubt. 

Ray started work on “Huck and Jim” 
in 2009, when he was invited by the 
Whitney Museum to propose a sculp- 
ture for a public plaza outside the new 
building that the museum would oc- 
cupy when it moved downtown, in the 
spring of 2015, from the Upper East 
Side to the meatpacking district. The 
Whitney’s identity as a museum of 
American art had led Ray to think about 
“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 
which he re-reads periodically. “It’s our 
Homer, in a way, and Huck Finn is the 
American Ulysses,” he told me. “There’s 
a moment in Chapter Nineteen where 
Huck and Jim are on the raft at night, 
and they’re arguing about the stars. Jim 
says the stars were made, and Huck says 
no, they were always there. But then Jim 
says the moon could have laid them, 
and that sounds plausible to Huck, ‘be- 
cause I’ve seen a frog lay most as many’ 
That was the genesis of the piece.” 

Ray showed his preliminary design 
to Adam Weinberg, the Whitney’s di- 
rector, and Donna De Salvo, its chief 
curator, and both of them knew imme- 
diately that it was going to be a great 
work of art. The doubts that seeped in 
during the next few months had noth- 
ing to do with aesthetics. They stemmed 
from the museum’s growing concern that 
this particular image of a naked African- 
7\merican man and a naked white teen- 
ager in close proximity, presented in a 
public space with no other art works to 
provide context, might offend non- 
museumgoing visitors — thousands of 
whom pass through the area every day 
on their way to or from the adjacent 
entrance to the High Line. It was the 
recurrent public-art problem: once you 
go into a museum, you have agreed (tac- 
itly, an}way) to put up with aU sorts of 
visual affronts, but, if you’re just walk- 
ing by outside, you haven’t. In 2010, 
Weinberg told Ray that the sculpture 
could be installed anywhere on the mu- 
seum’s property — on an outdoor terrace, 
or even in the main lobby — but not on 
the plaza. Ray could not agree to this. 
As he told me, “I don’t want whatever 
becomes of it to be less than the original 



idea, and the original idea was for it to 
be there. Listen, I’m not naive to the 
controversies this would generate — I 
told them that controversies would be 
a forest we had to navigate through. The 
precedent for their being naked is in the 
book. At night on the raft, Huck says, 
‘We had no use for clothes nohow. ’Huck 
ran away, Jim was a runaway slave. They 




were outside." As for the race issue, Ray 
said, “Huck never questions slavery. To- 
ward the end of the book, he worries 
that by helping Jim to escape he’s really 
stealing the property of his Aunt PoUy, 
who has never done him any harm, and 
that he’ll probably go to HeU for it. And 
then he says, ‘All right, I’U go to HeU, 
but I won’t turn him in.’ That is a great 
American moment, and it stUl means 
something today.” In the end, with enor- 
mous sadness, the Whitney declined the 
sculpture. 

Ray didn’t stop working on it. The 
finished version of “Huck and Jim,” 
cast in stainless steel, was going to be 
one of the major pieces in his Chicago 
exhibition; he and James Rondeau, the 
institute’s contemporary-art curator, 
planned to instaU it at the entrance to 
the institute’s new contemporary-art 
wing, but, once again, problems arose. 
The site was ruled out because pass- 
ersby would have to look at fuU-frontal 
male genitalia. Then Ray learned that 
the finished version would not be ready 
in time. He decided to show the very 
beautiful fibreglass model instead, but, 
after weeks of discussions with mu- 
seum officials, there was stiU no agree- 
ment on where it would go, and Ray 
was thinking about not showing it at 
aU. A decision was stiU pending at the 
time of this writing. “Huck and Jim” 
can’t seem to catch a break nohow. 

D uring our conversations, Ray had 
spoken several times of his ad- 
miration for the archaic Kouros figure 
(circa 590-580 B.C.) in the early-Greek 
galleries of the Metropolitan Museum 



of Art, and when he came to New York 
in December I arranged to meet him 
there one morning. We stood for a while 
in front of the Kouros, a marble statue 
of a young man, nude and life-size, with 
powerful shoulders, a narrow waist, and 
both arms held close to his sides. Break- 
ing with the stiff and formulaic Egyp- 
tian sculptural tradition that had in- 
fluenced it, the Met’s Kouros steps 
forward with one leg, and the sense of 
movement and vitality in his stance 
forecasts the fuUy developed realism of 
classical Greek sculpture. “I don’t know 
what it was about the work that struck 
me,” Ray said. “The essence of it, the 
urgency. Why is he smiling? Where is 
he going? A young man stepping out 
into an adult world. I was fascinated by 
the relationship, on the surface, between 
what’s natural and what’s stylized. His 
braided hair is like a teen-age girl’s, 
both stylized and natural. The testicles 
are full of life. I can project myself into 
the Kouros. When you get into the 
classical period, seventy- five years later, 
I can’t. The classical is so idealized that 
I can only have a mental relationship 
with it. I’m really interested in what 
happens to a work as it tumbles through 
time, and meaning is washed away. 
The Kouros is still here, stepping for- 
ward. He’s a meaning machine.” 

Few artists have mined the history 
of sculpture more deeply than Ray. He 
wants to renew traditions, not just to 
borrow from them. (To get under the 
skin of the animal sculptures he’s ex- 
perimenting with in his studio, he spent 
many days at the Met studying nine- 
teenth-century bronzes of panthers, 
dogs, stags, and horses by Antoine- Louis 
Barye. “I’m wondering how to puU these 
things into the twenty-first century, 
when coyotes and bobcats and other 
wild species are showing up in L.A.,” 
Ray said.) Ray’s “Young Man” (2012) is 
a modern Kouros — our own historical 
moment encrypted in the slightly out- 
of-shape body of his former student Ry 
Rocklen. “It’s not a portrait of him, but 
over the years I tried to take his heart 
and soul and bring them up and out, 
animate them in sculpture somehow,” 
Ray said. “Young Man,” like “Sleeping 
Woman,” was machine-carved in solid 
stainless steel, a material that Ray began 
using in 2005, in part because it can 
suggest, as marble does, the softness of 
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human skin. I asked Ray why he did 
them that way, rather than casting them. 
He said that the viewer should he able 
to feel the sculpture’s weight coming up 
through the surface. 

Contemporary sculptors have an ever- 
increasing range of options in their 
choice of methods and materials. Like 
Jeff Koons, Richard Serra, and other 
artists who don’t actually make their 
own work, Ray depends on the skills 
of such expert fabricators as Mark Rossi, 
a former art student who runs his own 
fabrication shop in Los Angeles. (The 
shop, interestingly, is called Hand- 
made.) “Mark is my partner on these 
projects,” Ray said. “But I have to be 
there. It’s not just a matter of giving 
the plans to the fabricator. It’s constant 
thinking and talking and wondering 
whether to push something or not push 
it. I’m always looking for branches in 
the road, what direction it’s going to 
take. ‘Young Man’ was the first one that 
took a really long time to make, close 
to ten years. We’d go in and work on 
it by machine, then go back and work 
by hand. ‘Young Man’ kind of sculpted 
itself in time — time became the chisel. 
My decisions were there, of course, but 
they were the right decisions, because 
I had time to think about them.” 

C harles Ray grew up in Chicago. 

His parents, Wade and Helen, 
owned and ran a commercial-art school 
that Wade’s grandmother had founded 
in 1916, in downtown Chicago, and 
there were always plenty of art supplies 
at home for their six children. Char- 
ley, the second in line, dabbled with 
watercolors and colored pencils and 
banged things together. The family 
moved out of the city to Winnetka in 
1960, when Charley was seven. He and 
his older brother, Peter, shared a bed- 
room, and had similar problems in 
school. “Charley was not as outgoing 
as I was,” Peter recalled. “He didn’t have 
a lot of friends, and he didn’t pay at- 
tention in school, so he got very bad 
grades. So did I. We both had some 
form of dyslexia.” Charley was socially 
awkward. “I wasn’t the class nerd, but 
I was weird,” he told me. “I could tell 
long stories, and be funny, but I couldn’t 
do sports. And I was always terrified 
of being held back.” His parents had 
limited time to give him, what with 



the art school, their many friends, and 
the four younger children. Stacy, the 
next to youngest, and the only girl, was 
born autistic and schizophrenic, and 
her condition eventually became un- 
manageable. Her brothers still go to 
see her in the Chicago nursing home 
where she has lived for the past twenty 
years, and they take her out on over- 
night visits. “She’s wonderful in her 
crazy way,” Charley told me. “She has 
a wicked, very sophisticated sense of 
humor.” Her iUness affected the other 
family members in different ways. “It 
formed us aU,” Charley said. “There 
was always the free-floating anxiety 
that things could get out of hand.” 
Peter and Charley lived for sum- 
mertime. Soon after the move to Win- 
netka, their father gave them an eight- 
foot, blunt-nosed dinghy, and they 
became avid sailors on Lake Michi- 
gan. It was the first of many boats for 
both of them, and their passion for 
being on the water is undiminished 
today. Peter became a competitive din- 
ghy sailor, Charley preferred solo sail- 
ing, often for long distances. His cur- 
rent boat is a fast, forty-four-foot 
Wyliecat with a flexible, carbon-fibre 
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mast and one huge sail. Charley’s wife, 
Silvia, says, “We don’t have a boat — 
we have a sail that we hold on to.” For 
the past two years, in another studio 
that Ray rents outside Los Angeles, he 
has been overseeing the construction 
of a thirty-one-foot Pacific proa, a boat 
designed like the Polynesian seagoing 
vessels; it tapers at both ends, and has 
a huge outrigger on the windward side. 
I asked him whether building a boat 
had anything in common with mak- 
ing a sculpture. “I don’t think it does,” 
he said. “Boat building is intellectual — 
everything has a reason. In sculpture, 
it has a direction.” 

The two oldest Ray boys spent their 
high-school years at Marmion Mili- 
tary Academy, a Catholic school in 
Aurora, Illinois. Their father had gone 
there, and he must have hoped the 
school would instill some academic 
discipline in his troublesome boys. It 
may even have done so, although they 
both hated the place. “I was a mess,” 
Charley recalled. “I could never comb 
my hair or do my shoes.” Put in charge 
of a seven-man squad for a drill on 
parents’ weekend, he marched them 
into a corner of the gym and couldn’t 




“Your heart rate's good, but it shouldn't be 
beating under the floor like that. " 



get them out. He was so miserable at 
Marmion that he started experiment- 
ing with LSD (which he bought in 
Chicago and sneaked in), and was sur- 
prised to find his grades improving. In 
the last two years there, his father ar- 
ranged for him to take the train to Chi- 
cago on Saturday mornings, so that he 
could attend the Art Institute’s studio 
program for high-school students. “I 
really started doing sculpture there,” 
he said. “I remember making a kinetic 
piece that the teacher brought other 
people in to see.” 

It was the first time he’d caught a 
glimpse of something he might do with 
his life. In spite of his academic record, 
he got into the University of Iowa, in 
1971; the school had a strong studio- 
art program, and Ray came under the 
influence of Roland Brener, a South 
African-born sculptor who accepted 
him into his modernist sculpture course. 
Brener had studied with Anthony Caro 
in London. His own work reflected 
Caro’s abstract, formalist sculptures of 
welded metal elements, and for several 
years Ray’s did, too. (He thinks that 
military school primed him for the rig- 
orous discipline of formalist art.) Ray 
was impressed by the importance that 
Brener attached to the work being done 
in the studio. “The first day, I made 
this sculpture out of scrap steel parts, 
and I took wheels and welded them 
onto it,” Ray recalled. “I ran into Brener 
after class, and he said, ‘That sculpture 
you made today was very interesting 
spatially. But those wheels — they looked 
like flowers in a stiU-life. It shows me 
you want to make something, instead 
of discovering something. Don’t ever 
do that in my class again.’ It changed 
my life. No one had ever taken me se- 
riously that way. I’ve thought about it 
ever since, the difference between mak- 
ing and discovering.” 

Brener was a harsh and demanding 
teacher. “We had a kind of love-hate 
relationship,” Ray told me. “I took so 
much from Roland, and he took from 
me. When he left and went to Van- 
couver a year later, I followed him, lived 
with him and his wife. He had a boat, 
and we did a lot of sailing together. 
Once, I overheard him say something 
to his wife about me — that this kid 
could contribute to sculpture.” They 
kept in touch, off and on, until Bre- 



ner’s death, in 2006, but after that year 
in Vancouver Ray was on his own. He 
went back to Iowa, and his work opened 
up. Students were encouraged to in- 
vestigate the proliferating new direc- 
tions that artists in New York, Los An- 
geles, and other centers were exploring 
in the seventies — ^body art, performance, 
film and video, process art. He did a 
series of performance pieces involving 
his own body, which he got a feUow-stu- 
dent to photograph: Ray trussed to the 
limb of a tree for three hours, or bent 
over a wooden plank that pinned him 
to the wall. I asked him if he had been 
aware of Richard Serra’s lead-prop 
sculptures in the late sixties. “I’m sure 
I was,” he said. “I was looking at ev- 
erything — aU the art journals, books, 
catalogues. But I wasn’t theoretical. I 
don’t think I understood what mini- 
malism was about. I was too busy try- 
ing to make something that people 
liked, that resonated out.” 

He graduated from the University 
of Iowa in 1975, and after a year in 
Chicago, working part time and tak- 
ing classes in commercial photography 
at the family art school, he began teach- 
ing. He taught at the University of 
Kentucky and at the Mason Gross 
School of the Arts, at Rutgers, where, 
in 1979, he received his M.RA. At 
night, he made sculptures — ^visually 
disorienting constructions using sheets 
of glass; minimalist wooden boxes with 
non-minimalist performance elements, 
such as his own arm emerging from a 
hole in the top, waving a red flag. (That 
one was called “In Memory of Moro,” 
after the Italian politician who was ab- 
ducted and killed by the Red Brigades.) 
“I was thinking about the world, and 
trying to engage with it,” he said. Later, 
he worked as a garbage collector at 
Rutgers, and as a lab technician at 
Princeton. He had a girlfriend, a for- 
mer Rutgers student, who was two years 
older than he was. Ray’s shyness had 
curtailed his ability to meet girls in 
high school and college, but now his 
fierce intensity seemed to attract them. 
In 1981, he took a temporary teaching 
assignment at the University of New 
Orleans. His younger brother Aaron 
was dying of cancer in Chicago. Ray 
was distraught, and drinking too much. 
He had married his Rutgers girlfriend, 
but the marriage broke up. At this low 



ebb in his life, he was offered a posi- 
tion as a lecturer at U.C.L.A.’s art 
school, which was becoming one of the 
most innovative in the country. Ray 
was twenty-eight years old. He’d 
planned to stay in New Orleans for a 
year and then go to New York, but 
U.C.L.A. turned out to be the right 
place. He worked hard, got tenure, 
bought a sailboat. 

A fter almost thirty-five years at 
^U.C.L.A., Ray now teaches for 
one semester every other year, a sem- 
inar on a subject of his own devising, 
and it is always fully subscribed. I sat 
in on one of them — or, rather, stood 
in, because the class was held outdoors 
in the U.C.L.A. sculpture garden, on 
a brilliant, very warm October day. 
Ray, his teaching assistant, and twelve 
undergraduates had formed a circle 
around Rodin’s “Walking Man,” a mon- 
umental, headless, vigorously striding 
figure. Ray had no notes and no pre- 
pared agenda. Craggy and rum- 
pled-looking in worn jeans and sneak- 
ers, his colloquial, Midwestern voice 
rising and falling, he tried to draw out 
students’ reactions to the sculpture. He 
said, “You don’t have to worry about 
‘getting it,’ quote unquote. A lot of 
young people don’t like it, because it’s 
done by a dead guy, and it’s bronze, 
and it’s art.” A skinny male student 
eventually weighed in with a mean- 
dering observation that I couldn’t hear. 
Ray listened impassively, then said, 
“I’m just trying to find out how you 
locate yourself in front of this. Who 
is the Walking Man? Where’s his 
head? His head is over there” — point- 
ing emphatically with one arm — “thirty 
feet away, look! The head is where the 
trajectory of the sculpture is moving. 
And what a beautiful thing when you 
get close and see how it was made.” 
He crouched down. “Look at these 
toes,” he said, reaching out to fondle 
them. “This is still realism, yet if you 
look at the detail you can’t find real- 
ism anywhere. The toes are misshapen. 
They’re full of human tension.” He 
was silent for a moment. Then, his 
voice rising dramatically, he said,“Rodin 
is here! He’s not gone. You can find 
his thumbprint!” 

Other students drifted by, laughing 
and shouting. The art department at 
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U.C.L.A. was one of the first to do 
away with basic-skills classes and a 
foundation course. The policy is to 
hire working artists and have them 
teach what they do. Ray can’t teach 
that now, because what he does in- 
volves many different people and pro- 
cesses and engineering skills, so he 
teaches what he’s interested in at the 
moment. One year, every class was 
about the Matisse reliefs 
of a woman’s back on a 
wall in the U.C.L.A. 
sculpture garden. He 
brings in visiting lectur- 
ers, and occasionally takes 
his students to the Getty 
Foundation, or to the Los 
Angeles County Museum 
of Art. This year’s class 
had been told to read cer- 
tain passages in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, about 
the descent to Hades, and 
also J. M. E. McTaggart’s 
1908 essay on “The Un- 
reality of Time.’’ (Ray’s 
childhood dyslexia did 
not prevent him from be- 
coming an avid and om- 
nivorous reader.) His 
teaching is physical and 
impulsive, with frequent 
digressions. Ray doesn’t 
critique his students’ work 
anymore. Ry Rocklen re- 
members that his cri- 
tiques could be very tough. 

“One thing I learned from 
Charley was that there 
was a lot at stake,” Rock- 
len said. “That this was 
important stuff we were 
doing.” 

In the seminar that I 
attended, Ray didn’t try 
to establish one-on-one connections 
with the students. His connection was 
with “Walking Man, ’’and with Rodin. 
“This is not a castrated figure,” he 
said. “The dick isn’t there. If the thing 
was hanging, that’s all you’d look at. 
But I challenge you to make some- 
thing with the sexual energy of this 
figure. They’d throw you out of school 
if you did!” 

Ray was talking faster and faster, 
gesturing with both arms and occa- 
sionally mbbing his head and face with 



his hands. Toward the end of the hour, 
he calmed down a little, paused, and 
said, “If you give it time, and get past 
the image of the bronze sculpture in 
the garden by the famous guy who’s 
dead — if you slowly give it to yourself, 
you can shake hands with Rodin. I’m 
always amazed by how much Rodin is 
stiU here, stUl working. I’ve been talking 
a lot, and overtalking, but these are just 



my ways of getting into it. I make sense 
of it because his energy is there, and I 
see that as him.” 

W hen Ray moved to California in 
1981, he was struggling to find 
a direction in his work. Remembering 
the plank pieces he had done as a stu- 
dent, he went back to using his body, 
often nude, juxtaposed with minimal- 
ist forms — boxes, tables, shelves. He 
couldn’t get a gallery to show this work, 
so he rented a warehouse in Venice 



Beach and presented a series of perfor- 
mance “events.” Not many people saw 
them.There was “a wonderful moment,” 
he said, when Garry Trudeau satirized 
him in “Doonesbury” as a crazy, pump- 
kin-like artist who would do and say 
anything, but Ray realized that he wasn’t 
comfortable performing. “I saw that it 
couldn’t go on, and that my love was 
sculpture,” he said. He made a series of 
pieces in which liquids 
took the place of his body. 
“Ink Box,” in 1986, was a 
black metal cube, open at 
the top and filled to the 
brim with printer’s ink. It 
was followed, a year later, 
by “Ink Line,” a thin stream 
of ink that issued from a 
hole in the ceding and dis- 
appeared into a hole in the 
floor. Both works played 
on our inclination to touch 
something that we don’t 
quite understand, and there 
were a few disasters when 
they were shown in 1987, 
at the Feature gallery, in 
Chicago. Feature’s owner 
was a singular man with a 
singular name, Hudson, 
and he became Ray’s dealer 
and confidant. “We talked 
every day on the phone,” 
Ray said. “I could tell Hud- 
son my worst ideas, because 
sometimes a great idea is 
buried in one of them.” 
Ray’s new work was 
also being shown at the 
Burnett Miller gallery, in 
Los Angeles, and curators 
and collectors were begin- 
ning to take notice. In 
1989, he made the first of 
his five appearances (to 
date) at the Whitney Biennial, and a 
year later he had a mini-retrospective 
at the Newport Harbor Art Museum. 
Both shows included “Rotating Cir- 
cle,” a metal disk mounted flush with 
the wall, spinning so fast that it ap- 
peared to be stationary — if you were 
close enough, you could hear the me- 
chanical hum behind the waU. He had 
done an earlier version, a larger disk 
flush with the floor, which he showed 
at Feature. The danger that someone 
might step on it and break a leg required 
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Hudson to hire a guard, and that spoiled 
it for Ray. He wanted his work to dis- 
rupt the viewer’s perceptions. “714-Ton 
Cube” did so by being exactly what the 
title said, a thirty-six-inch solid steel 
cube, painted an innocent shade of 
white, which weighed seven and a half 
tons. Just as his work was becoming 
known, Ray turned abruptly from ab- 
straction to figuration. His 1990 
“Self-Portrait” took Paul Schimmel 
and other early admirers completely by 
surprise: Ray had bought a standard 
Sears, Roebuck mannequin, dressed it 
in the clothes he wore for sailing, and 
replaced the head with one that looked 
somewhat like his own. In Iowa, he 
had worked briefiy as a night janitor 
in a department store, and the spooky 
relationship of mannequins to real peo- 
ple had given him the idea to use them 
as vehicles for a contemporary form of 
figuration. (He knew about the man- 



nequins in Giorgio de Chirico’s paint- 
ings and in works by the Surrealists, 
but he disclaimed Surrealism as an in- 
fiuence. “I am not interested in the un- 
canny,” he said.) Ray studied the tech- 
niques and conventions of commercial 
mannequin-making so that he could 
design his own. “ ‘Self-Portrait’ was a 
breakthrough,” he told me. “I realized 
I’d always been interested in the figu- 
rative without knowing it.” 

During the next three years, Ray’s 
mannequin sculptures established his 
reputation as a major and rather noto- 
rious artist. “Male Mannequin,” done 
the same year as “Self-Portrait,” is a 
standard, unclothed figure whose barely 
suggested pubic area has been replaced 
by a fully realistic cast of Ray’s geni- 
tals. “Fall ’91,” usually referred to as 
“Big Lady,” is a mid-level executive 
type in a red business suit; from a dis- 
tance she looks normal, but as you get 



closer you realize that she is eight feet 
tall. (There are two other versions, one 
in a blue suit and the other in black- 
and-white.) In “Oh! Charley, Charley, 
Charley . . .” (1992), eight naked male 
figures with Ray’s facial features en- 
gage in various forms of group mas- 
turbation — the critic Michael Fried 
called it “an orgy of one.” “Family Ro- 
mance,” a quiet stunner, presents a ge- 
neric father, mother, son, and daugh- 
ter, all of them nude, anatomically 
correct, and exactly the same height 
(four feet two inches). Some viewers 
found Ray’s mannequin sculptures ap- 
palling, but not as many as you might 
expect. When “Family Romance” was 
shown at the Whitney Biennial in 1993, 
it attracted less comment than Ray’s 
immense “Firetruck,” a toy fire engine 
enlarged to the size of a real one and 
parked outside the museum on Mad- 
ison Avenue. Ray’s game was to jar 
viewers’ mental and visual expectations 
with changes of scale, and in this he 
succeeded a little too well. He stopped 
doing the pieces in 1993, because he 
thought too much attention had been 
paid to their psychological overtones. 
“It’s not that I reject subject matter,” 
he told me. “That’s one element among 
others. But I didn’t want my things rid- 
ing into the room on a Freudian surf- 
board. I’ve made a lifelong attempt to 
involve myself deeper and deeper in 
my medium. The psychological is real, 
but it’s non-sculptural.” 

Ideas for new sculptures come to 
Ray in odd ways. In 1995, a man he 
had just met was talking at length about 
his car being damaged in a minor ac- 
cident. Ray suggested that he have the 
body fixed but that he leave the dents. 
“It was just a silly idea,” Ray said. “I 
kept thinking about it, though, and 
pretty soon I began looking for a 
wrecked car. When I was young, in the 
small towns outside Chicago there was 
always a filling station with a car that 
someone had died in — like a warning. 
I looked at lots and lots of cars, all over 
L.A., and eventually found one that I 
felt had the presence of its dead driver.” 
The car was a Pontiac Grand Am, circa 
1991. Ray and several assistants spent 
the next three years dissecting it, piece 
by piece, making plaster molds of ev- 
erything (down to individual nuts and 
bolts), casting them in fibreglass, and 
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reassembling them. Many of these el- 
ements would be hidden from view in 
the finished work, but Ray wanted every 
one of them to be there. “It became 
more and more an involvement with 
form, somewhere between abstraction 
and figuration,” he said. “Toward the 
end, I primed it. I was going to paint 
it the color it had been, but I saw that 
the primer was bringing out the form, 
so I made a paint that imitated the 
primer.” The color, a grayish white, had 
the strange effect of shrouding cata- 
strophic destruction in a unified and 
ghostlike serenity — something new (to 
me, anyway) in the art of sculpture. 

“Unpainted Sculpture”was the cul- 
minating work of Ray’s mid-career ret- 
rospective, which opened in 1998 at 
the Whitney Museum in New York, 
and travelled to the Museum of Con- 
temporary Art, in Los Angeles, and to 
Chicago. Organized by Paul Schim- 
mel, who had become MOCA’s chief cu- 
rator, the show was a problem for crit- 
ics. Ray’s figurative sculptures were so 
removed from the current post-pop, 
post-minimalist norms, so full of prank- 
ish surprises and visual non sequiturs, 
that they induced critical uneasiness. 
The Los Angeles Times reviewer Chris- 
topher Knight, noting the “quizzical 
expression” in the many Ray self- 
portraits, called the show “an unex- 
pected mirror for your own nonplused 
response, in the face of the sculpture 
you’re looking at.” Peter Schjeldahl, in 
a mostly favorable notice in the Village 
Voice, concluded, “Passive aggression, 
raised to heights of the sublime, may 
be Ray’s ruling artistic principle.” 

Mid-career retrospectives can leave 
some artists feeling depleted. Ray’s re- 
action was to go deeper into his work. 
He began spending much more time 
on each sculpture, and he didn’t have 
another solo show in New York or Los 
Angeles for nine years. Apart from the 
people he worked with, he had few 
friends in the L.A. artist community. 
He had been close to Chris Burden 
and Nancy Rubins, both of whom 
taught at U.C.L.A. Ray and Burden 
sailed together in a boat they owned 
jointly, but after 1998 their friendship 
lapsed. Ray had a new, ultralight rac- 
ing boat, called a Santa Cmz 40, which 
he entered in a qualifying trial for the 
single-handed race to Hawaii — it was 



a four-hundred-and-fifty-mUe course 
to Mexico and back. Off the Cortez 
Bank the first night, while he was below 
deck and the boat was on autopilot, it 
collided with a U.S. Navy vessel on ma- 
neuvers. His boat was a total loss. Ray 
wasn’t hurt, though, and the insurance 
company paid him enough to buy the 
boat that he has now. 

Ashore, he lived like a graduate stu- 
dent, in a series of rented, underfur- 
nished and sometimes unheated houses. 
He didn’t watch television, rarely went 
to the movies, and wasn’t interested in 
music. In 1997, he began to work on 
the sculpture that would be called “Alu- 
minum Girl.” It was his first attempt 
to sculpt a fuUy formed human figure, 
and it started with a body cast of Jen- 
nifer Pastor, a young artist who had 
been a graduate student of his at 
U.C.L.A. Ray had hired Pastor to work 
on his figurative sculptures — one of 
her previous jobs had been with a man- 
nequin factory. They began living to- 
gether in 1992. 

Ray’s original plan was to have the 
model copied in wood. He sent it to 
Germany, where expert woodcarvers 
worked on it for a year, but he didn’t 
like the result — it looked too German, 
he said, too crafted. He and Pastor kept 
reworking the model. Two more years 
passed, during which Ray and Pastor 
stopped living together but remained 
friends. While Ray was dismantling a 
derelict farm tractor that he planned 
to reconstitute in aluminum, it occurred 
to him to try casting the Pastor model 
in that material. “Aluminum is a soft 



material that doesn’t hold a sharp edge, 
the way bronze does,” he explained. “It 
brought a strange quality of flesh.” The 
standing figure is slightly less than life- 
size. Although the pupils of her eyes 
have been left blank, and the surface 
is painted a uniform shade of matte 
white that took Ray months to decide 
on, her nakedness is personal and star- 
tlingly specific — stylized yet natural, 
like the Kouros. Seven years in the mak- 
ing, the sculpture’s strange balance of 
power and vulnerability, stillness and 
emotion, carries more than a hint of 
the complex relationship between Ray 
and Pastor. “I didn’t want to be a figu- 
rative artist,” Ray admitted to me. “I 
worried about it, felt I had to get away 
from it. And then I stopped worrying.” 

R ay met Silvia Gaspardo-Moro in 
2001, at a dinner party in Lon- 
don. She was a book designer, Italian- 
born, a quietly elegant woman in her 
mid-thirties who had never been mar- 
ried. Ray had been married twice, both 
times briefly, and he’d had four or five 
long-term relationships. He knew im- 
mediately that this would be perma- 
nent. They wrote each other long 
e-mails. Whenever Ray’s work was 
being shown in Europe, he arranged 
to see her, and when she came to New 
York he dropped everything and booked 
a flight, so that they could meet for 
lunch or dinner. “We both knew it was 
a serious attraction, and we were very 
careful with it,” Ray told me. “It devel- 
oped very slowly.” By 2003, they were 
spending more and more time together. 




in Los Angeles or at her parents’ sum- 
mer home, on the island of Santa Maria, 
between Sardinia and Corsica, where 
she had done a lot of sailing as a child. 
She was in Los Angeles in 2007 when 
Ray was told that he needed open- 
heart surgery. They got married be- 
fore the operation, so that Gaspardo- 
Moro could be with him in the hospital. 
“We were ready to be married an)nvay,” 
Ray said. 

It took a year and several procedures 
for him to recover. Instructed by his 
doctors to exercise regularly, he still gets 
up at four or four-thirty every morn- 
ing and walks for three hours. “I figure 
I’ve walked thousands of miles since 
the operation,” he told me. His heart, 
monitored by a pacemaker, is holding 
up well, and a strict diet, with little or 
no alcohol, keeps him lean and healthy. 
(He still drinks many cups of black 
coffee.) Ray has always been uncom- 



fortable in groups of people, so he and 
his wife spend most of their evenings 
at home, in a one-story, modernist house 
in Brentwood that they bought four 
years ago. Silvia has an office in the 
Santa Monica studio, where she con- 
tinues to design books, including sev- 
eral on Ray’s work. Being with her has 
changed him in many ways. “He’s more 
grounded and more domesticated,” Peter 
Ray told me. “I think she’s put a rhythm 
to his life that he didn’t have before.” 
Most of the sculptures that Ray has 
produced in the past fifteen years come 
out of “Unpainted Sculpture” or “Alu- 
minum Girl,” although each of them 
is definitive in its own way. They in- 
clude “Father Figure” (a toy tractor 
with its driver, enlarged to full size); 
“The New Beetle” (a young boy, Mark 
Rossi’s son Abel, playing on the floor 
with a model VW); “Chicken” (a por- 
celain egg with a hole in its shell, out 
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of which an embryo chick emerges); 
“Baled Truck” (an industrially com- 
pressed pickup reproduced in solid 
stainless steel, weighing thirteen tons); 
and “School Play” (Abel Rossi at twelve, 
larger than life-size, wearing a bed- 
sheet toga). The Art Institute owns 
Ray’s 2007 “Hinoki,” another obses- 
sive re-creation. Driving along the cen- 
tral coast of California one winter day 
in 1997, Ray saw a huge fallen oak in 
a meadow. The way it had settled into 
the landscape made him want to pre- 
serve it sculpturally. Although the tree 
had been down for twenty years or 
more and was near coUapse, eaten away 
by insects and rot, the owner of the 
vineyard it was on refused to sell it to 
him. (Ray had offered him five thou- 
sand dollars.) Ray hiked all over the 
state looking for another log, but noth- 
ing else would do, so he rounded up a 
few friends, drove down from Los An- 
geles in a truck, and, without asking 
anyone, cut up the oak with a chain- 
saw and took the pieces back to his 
studio. Over a period of many months, 
he and his crew took silicone molds of 
every section, which they combined to 
make a full-scale fibreglass replica of 
both the outside and the rotted inside. 
This was then shipped to Osaka, Japan, 
where the master woodworker Yuboku 
Mukoyoshi and his apprentices spent 
four years reproducing it in Japanese 
cypress. Mukoyoshi explained to Ray 
that the cypress [hinoki in Japanese) 
would be good for four hundred years, 
after which it would split and crack for 
another two hundred before entering 
its final, four-hundred-year decline. 
James Rondeau, the curator, described 
the work to me as “a sculpture about 
time, in time.” 

The range of Ray’s ambition has 
emerged more clearly since 2005. The 
mischievous humor and perceptual jolts 
of his early work have given way to 
more complex investigations of sculp- 
ture’s past glories and its contempo- 
rary relevance. He wants his work to 
retain meaning for a very long time. 
“He’s not affected by the Zeitgeist,” I 
was told by Francesco Bonami, the Ital- 
ian curator, who has put Ray’s work in 
the Whitney Biennial and the Venice 
Biennale. “What drives Charley is his 
awareness of time. . . . His work is, I 
think, his ambitious and arrogant way 
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to say, ‘I can stop time. My work will 
stop time. ’’’Most of Ray’s income goes 
back into studio and fabrication ex- 
penses. By 2004, having left his first 
dealer, Hudson, years earlier, he was 
being represented by Regen Projects, 
in Los Angeles. At this point, Larry 
Gagosian, David Zwirner, and several 
other top New York galleries began ac- 
tively courting him. He decided to go 
with Matthew Marks, who represents 
Jasper Johns, Robert Gober, Brice 
Marden, and other artists he admires, 
because he believed (correctly) that 
Marks would not pressure him to pro- 
duce for the market. Marks sells one 
or two of his new sculptures a year, for 
upward of three million dollars apiece. 
They usually go to museums or to major 
collectors, among them Mitch and 
EmUy Rales, Eli Broad, and the French 
luxury-goods magnate Francois Pinault. 
“Mr. Pinault started coming to my stu- 
dio when I was pretty young, and I 
didn’t have anything to sell him,” Ray 
recalled. “He comes here and just 
looks — we don’t talk. I can’t speak 
French, and Mr. Pinault doesn’t speak 
much English.” In 2007, Pinault com- 
missioned Ray to do an outdoor sculp- 
ture for the Punta della Dogana, in 
Venice, which the architect Tadao Ando 
was renovating as a museum for Pinault ’s 
collection. The Dogana, Venice’s sev- 
enteenth-century customs house, is on 
a small, triangular promontory where 
the Grand Canal flows into the lagoon. 
“Even though my heart surgery was a 
few weeks away, I knew instantly that 
I would do it,” Ray told me. He also 
knew what he would propose: a larger- 
than-life-size sculpture of a nude boy 
holding a frog. 

The image had nothing to do with 
Venice — its source was the passage in 
“Huckleberry Finn” that later inspired 
“Huck and Jim.” Pinault agreed to it 
without question. If the work has a sub- 
ject, it is childhood, an adolescent boy 
discovering the natural world. The figure 
was originally going to be fourteen feet 
high, but when Ray learned that gen- 
erations of Venetian couples had come 
to this picturesque spot to kiss under a 
nineteenth-century lamppost he re- 
duced the scale to eight feet. He wanted 
his boy to become a permanent “citi- 
zen” of Venice, not a monument. The 
sculpture, cast in stainless steel and 



painted white, replaced the lamppost a 
few months before the opening of the 
2009 Venice Biennale. Strikingly beau- 
tiful and impossible to miss, it was a 
magnet for controversy — adored by the 
international art world, condemned by 
ultraconservative Venetians who dis- 
like modernism and resist change. Four 
years later, the ultras forced its removal. 
Venetians can now kiss under the lamp- 
post again — not the old one but a mod- 
ern copy. The original “Boy with Frog” 
is currently in storage. A second ver- 
sion was bought by a Philadelphia col- 
lector who has promised it as a gift to 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Ray is not discouraged by the fail- 
ures of his two most ambitious works 
to embed themselves in the public do- 
main. “I’m over the fact that ‘Huck and 
Jim’ is not going to be at the Whitney, 
and I understand the reasons,” he told 
me. “The Whitney is my alma mater — 
their new building should open in good 
spirit. I also think ‘Boy with Frog’ is a 
great sculpture, which will continue 
out in the world.” He is increasingly 
interested in making sculptures that 
are not just public but “civic.” To be 
civic, he says, a work has to engage and 
reverberate with many people, as the 
monumental Cubist sculpture that Pi- 



casso gave to the city of Chicago has 
done. “When the Picasso first went up, 
in the sixties, people thought it was a 
joke, they couldn’t deal with it, but now 
you can’t imagine the city without it,” 
Ray said. “It became a kind of mas- 
cot — a citizen.” 

Ray was recently asked to submit a 
proposal for San Francisco’s new rail 
station. I saw the clay model in his stu- 
dio — two nude men lying on their 
backs, visibly dead. The image was in- 
spired by Hans Holbein the Younger’s 
“The Body of the Dead Christ in the 
Tomb” (1520-22), in the Kunstmuseum 
Basel. “They say Dostoyevsky lost his 
faith looking at that painting,” he told 
me. “I was thinking about the AIDS cri- 
sis, the ten years of war we’d been in, 
the violence in our cities, the drugs. I 
wanted you to look at this sculpture 
and feel happy that you were alive. 
Could I make a sculpture about death 
that was really about life?” His pro- 
posal was turned down, not surpris- 
ingly, so he is making it on his own. 
“This one is probably five years away 
from being finished,” he said. “It’s ex- 
tremely difficult to make somebody 
look dead, to drain the body of inten- 
tionality. I want them to look really 
dead. Do they seem dead to you?” ♦ 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MARK SMITH 



W hen I died, there was no one 
around to see it. I died all alone. 
It’s fine. Some people think it’s a great 
tragedy to die aU alone, with no one 
around to see it. My high-school boy- 
friend wanted to marry me, because 
he thought the most important thing 
to have in life was a witness. To marry 
your high-school girlfriend, and have 
her with you all through life — that is 
a lot of witnessing. Everything im- 
portant would be witnessed by one 
woman. I didn’t like his idea of what 
a wife was for — someone to just hang 
around and watch your life unfold. 
But I understand him better now. It 
is no small thing to have someone 
who loves you see your life, and dis- 
cuss it with you every night. 

Instead of marrying him, I mar- 
ried no one. We broke up. I lived alone. 
I had no children. I was the only wit- 
ness to my life, while he found a 
woman to marry, then had a child 
using fertility. Her family of origin is 
large and lives near them — same with 
his family of origin. I visited them 
one time, and at his birthday dinner 
there were thirty relatives and close 
friends, including their only child. 
We were at the home of his wife’s 
parents, in the small coastal town 
where they were building their lives. 
He got exactly what he wanted. He 
has thirty reliable witnesses. Even if 
half of them die or move away or 
come to hate him, he still has fifteen. 
When he dies, he will be surrounded 
by a loving family, who will remem- 
ber when he stiU had hair. Who will 
remember every night that he came 
home stinking drunk and yelling. 
Who will remember his every fail- 
ure, and love him in spite of it all. 
When all his witnesses die, his life 
will be over. When his son is dead, 
and his son’s wife is dead, and the 
children of his son are also dead, 
the life of my first boyfriend will be 
through. 

When I drew my last breath, no 
one saw me. The car that hit me drove 
quickly away, and a driver stopped to 
carry me out of the center of the road. 
I was already dead when he carried 
me, so I can say I died alone. 

Now, you can probably tell that I’m 
lying. If I really am O.K. with the fact 
that no one I loved witnessed my 



death, why did I come all the way 
back here from the dead? Why did I 
put on the flesh of my body, and the 
clothes I wore my last day on earth? 
Why did I resume the voice I spoke 
with when I was living, and return to 
the weight I was at the time of my 
death? I even washed the dirt out of 
my eyes and my hair, settled my teeth 
in the places in my mouth where they 
were before they got knocked out. 
Why did I bother doing that? It was 
a lot of work. I could have stayed in 
the ground for eternity. I could have 
stayed there, disintegrating, if I felt 
that my life was resolved. If there had 
not been a twinge of anxiety in me 
that something still needed to be said, 
I would StiU be in the ground. 

H ere is the thing: I was a joke, 
and my life was a joke. The last 
man I loved — not my high-school 
boyfriend — told me this during our 
final fight. I was thirty-four at the 
time. During the fight, as I was try- 
ing to explain my version of things, 
he shouted, “You are a joke, and your 
life is a joke!” 

The night before, we loved each 
other StiU. We went to bed at the same 
time, and, as he read a popular crime 
novel on his phone, I fell asleep on 
my pillow, gently touching his arm. 
A few days later, I died. It has taken 
me since that time — four years — to 
understand the full significance of 
what he said: that I was a joke and 
my life was a joke. At the moment he 
said it, I didn’t know how to reply. I 
was so hurt, I just began bawling. This 
only proved to him that he was cor- 
rect. I stared at him with an open 
mouth. Of course, I was used to his 
cruelties by then, but stiU it hurt. 

When I received your invitation to 
come speak here tonight — Didn’t you 
know I had died? You did not — when 
I received your invitation, at first I 
thought. No, I cannot come. The tmth 
is I had no reason to. But then a few 
months later I wrote you a note: I’ll 
come if you’ll pay to dig me up. If 
you’U pay to fly my corpse across North 
America, from where I am buried, and 
wheel me to the mike stand, then yes, 
rU come. As I flew, I worked so hard 
to keep in my dead brain what I 
wanted to say — it was the whole rea- 



son I’d said yes. I had something im- 
portant to declare. What was it? Have 
I said it already? Thoughts slip from 
a dead brain so quickly. I can’t remem- 
ber if I said it. 

Lying there under the ground, salt 
and soil and sweat and worms and 
seedlings and saplings and the bones 
of dried birds coUecting in my mouth, 
and my blood caked dry, and my toes 
curled up, and my brain filled with 
hair and the feathers of birds, and the 
little white balls of whatever it is that 
sometimes specks the soil — those lit- 
tle Styrofoam balls — and the shit of 
dogs, and the piss of skunks, and the 
seedlings and the saplings and the 
acorns and the raisins; it is so amaz- 
ing I could think down there, in that 
total, wet darkness. You never know, 
lying in the ground, what your nig- 
gling thought will be. You can take 
only one thought with you to the 
grave, and invariably it is a thought 
that bugs you, something that must 
be thought all the way through to the 
end before you find your peace. The 
thought I took was of a man I loved 
saying, “You are a joke, and your life 
is a joke.” It cleaved to my head and 
my muscles and my bones, until I was 
nothing but those words. When my 
life collapsed inward — ^which is what 
death is, life collapsing deep into it- 
self — that phrase remained outside 
the collapsing; it became a thing sep- 
arate from me. And, because it was 
separate from me, I could take it with 
me — it was the only thing I had. 

Could I have a glass of water, please? 
Where is my water? I am parched and 
I am dead. Tomorrow I will be on an 
airplane home, down there with all 
the luggage, peace in my bones, hav- 
ing declared what I came here to de- 
clare — ^what I realized when I was un- 
derground. Then I will be dead for 
the rest of eternity, never having to 
brush myself off. 

The man who said I was a joke 
and my life was a joke — he may not 
have been there in my final moments, 
witnessing my final breath, but what 
I realized was: he foretold my death. 
He could only have foretold it by see- 
ing me to my core — by having been 
my soul’s witness. When he said those 
awful words, he witnessed me into 
the future, a future he knew I would 
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meet. During our fight, I tried to con- 
vince him that he was wrong. “I’m not 
a joke!” I cried. “You’re the joke! You’re 
the joke!” 

W hen a person slips on a banana 
peel and dies, then her life is 
a joke. Slipping on a banana peel is 
not how I died. When a person walks 
into a bar with a rabbi, a priest, and 
a nun, and that is how she dies, then 
her life is a joke. That is not how I 
died. When a person is a chicken who 
crosses the road to get to the other 
side, and that is how she dies, then 
her life is a joke. Well, that is how I 
died — as a chicken crossing the road 
to get to the other side. 

When I crossed the road that day, 
it was to the other side I was heading — 
that was how much despair I felt, our 
fight still in my mind. Why did the 
chicken cross the road? To get to the 
other side. A suicide. The other side is 
death. Everyone knows that, right? 

I scurried out in front of that msty 
old car, and smashed myself into the 
metal, my teeth pushed back into my 
throat by the fender, my chest com- 
pletely run over. 

I didn’t come here to depress you. I 
came here to tell you a joke. Or, rather, 
to show you a joke. Me! And to brag 
that I was witnessed. That first boy- 
friend of mine — he doesn’t live far from 
here. Perhaps he is in the audience, lis- 
tening? Having a beer? I hope he’s here! 
My life and death were witnessed, I 
tell you! Witnessed and foretold! You 
did not fare any better than me. It seems 
both of us won, in the end. 

What a chicken I was. I couldn’t 
bear any aspect of living. Especially 
that old custom: that you have to live 
a better life than everyone else. 

What is the other side like, you may 
be wondering. Since I’m here, I might 
as well teU you: it’s a ridiculous place 
where everyone is always laughing. It’s 
like something I experienced once, on 
a transcontinental flight. This woman 
beside me laughed at every dumb joke 
in whatever show she was watching, 
literally every joke the show made. Then 
she watched another show, then an- 
other one. Her laughter filled our row 
of seats. She didn’t stop laughing from 
takeoff to landing. How a person’s 
laughter can make you hate her! Don’t 
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the laughers of the world know this? 
Do they think it makes them lovable? 
Who likes to hear someone laughing 
to herself, headphones on, while star- 
ing at a screen? Probably the same peo- 
ple who like to listen to strangers fuck 
behind a hotel wall. 

Over there on the other side, it’s 
like that aU the time — the dogs laugh, 
the trees laugh, everyone laughs — 
whether there’s anything funny or not. 
I practiced this speech on the other 
side, before an audience of sixteen peo- 
ple, and it took four hours, from be- 
ginning to end, as I waited after say- 
ing each sentence for the laughter to 
subside. Here on earth it is different, 
of course. The quiet of the living is 
one of the great reliefs. Is death the 
same for everyone, or is this laughing 
world a death made just for me? How 
can I know for sure? 

Does anything I’m saying make any 
sense? I’m self-conscious about my 
speaking. Does my voice sound all right? 



When you are dead, it’s difficult to 
carry a thought. My head feels stuffed 
with cotton batting; my eyes feel stuffed 
with cotton balls; my ears feel plugged 
up with cotton. It is hard to think, to 
string meaning to meaning. I did not 
come here to teU you I love you. Is that 
what you think I am saying? I only 
loved two men ever. One of them 
wanted to marry me, and the other 
thought my life was a joke. My first 
boyfriend found himself a witness, and 
I have come to declare that I found 
one, too. I won, you see? I won! I won 
the best thing a person can win — to be 
seen! I declare it here today. It’s the 
only reason I crawled into my flesh to 
stand here before you — a joke on this 
stage. His words no longer hurt me. 
They make me feel so proud. 

Why did the chicken cross the road? 
That’s me. I am the chicken. And I got 
to the other side. He knew this would 
happen when he spoke those words. 
How beautiful to be seen. ♦ 
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THE LITTLE TRAMP 

The raucous feminist humor of “Inside Amy Schumer. ” 

BY EMILY NU55BAUM 



I really need to stop making so many 
white girls,” God, played by Paul 
Giamatti, groans, on Comedy Central’s 
“Inside Amy Schumer.”In this sketch, the 
blond ditz “Amy Schumer” — a self- 
lacerating version of the comedian who 
plays her — finds out that she’s got herpes 
from a hookup. Her irritated Creator notes 
that this is the first time she’s prayed to 
him in years. Schumer explains that she’s 
a role model now, and that young girls 
shouldn’t see her buying Valtrex. God says 
he’ll have to destroy a village in Uzbeki- 
stan to cure her; she’s cool with that. How- 
ever, she refuses his demand that she stop 
drinking. “Can I just blow you?” she whines. 
“I’m gay,” he says, disgusted. 

Raunchy, rough, a destabilizing mix- 
ture of daffy and caustic, Schumer’s series 
debuted under the radar, in 2013. A blend 
of standup routines, mostly about sex; per- 
son-on-the-street interviews, also about 
sex; and satirical sketches, the series had 
an unusually high hit rate for a new com- 
edy show. But this spring is clearly Schu- 
mer’s breakout moment. She’s on the cover 
of Entertainment Weekly, in a parody of 
the poster for “American Beauty,” blond 
curls splayed, lying on a bed of minibar 
liquor bottles rather than rose petals. In 
July, her romantic comedy “Trainwreck,” 
directed by Judd Apatow (who has unex- 
pectedly blossomed into female comedy’s 
fairy godfather), will debut. The show’s 
new season, its third, has a higher profile, 
too: it’s more star-studded and also more 
overtly political. The show has always had 
feminist streaks; now it’s letting the roots 
grow out. The first episode, which aired 



two weeks ago, yielded two viral hits, one 
a perfect “Friday Night Lights” parody, 
in which Josh Charles plays a football 
coach who outrages his town with a “no 
raping” rule, the other a sketch about 
Hollywood double standards called “Last 
Fuckable Day,” starring Tina Fey, Julia 
Louis-Dreyfiis, and Patricia Arquette. 

Both skits were timely and also very 
funny. (“Football Town Nights,” in par- 
ticular, was a sharp interrogation of foot- 
ball culture, featuring earnest jocks so 
confused about the coach’s new rule that 
they pepper him with questions like “But 
what if my mom’s a D.A. and won’t pros- 
ecute?”) That said, there’s a risk to Schu- 
mer’s rise — ^when you’re put on a pedes- 
tal, the whole world gets to upskirt you. 
Now comes the hype, the lash and the 
backlash and the backlash to the back- 
lash, the hero worship and the red-hot 
fury — no pressure, Amy Schumer! It’s 
happened again and again to the new 
wave of female TV creators, the Tinas 
and Mindys and Lenas, whose fans want 
role models as well as artists — a demand 
that many female comics embrace but 
that’s rarely required of men. (Louis C.K., 
whose show is having a terrific rebound 
season, doesn’t owe his fans anything ex- 
cept comedy.) And yet it’s hard to deny 
the effectiveness of the speech Schumer 
gave at a Ms. Foundation event last year, 
in which she described, in raw detail, a 
cruddy college sexual encounter. It woke 
her up to how far she’d sunk — and the 
way that the world’s focus on “fuckabil- 
ity” can throw her right back into self- 
hatred. “I say if I’m beautiful. I say if I’m 



strong,” she told the audience, delivering 
a sort of mission statement for her show, 
where she dredges the wreckage of that 
younger self 

There’s nothing new about comedy 
with a feminist bent: one of my most 
prized possessions is a humor collection 
called “Titters,” whose cover features a 
busty woman in a tight T-shirt. Published 
in 1976, and edited by the few female 
writers of “Saturday Night Live,” it was 
the “first collection of humor by women,” 
with contributors ranging from Phyllis 
DiUer to a pre-Huffington Arianna Stas- 
sinopoulos. Like many classic humor an- 
thologies, it’s largely dated and dumb, 
aside from some bits that are hilariously 
mean. (If you think feminist infighting is 
new, check out the parody of Nora Eph- 
ron’s “small breasts”essay, which turns that 
body part into “sharp elbows.”) But it’s a 
useful relic of a time when feminists were 
libelled as humorless, a smear that per- 
sists. The truth is, the madcap polemi- 
cists of the seventies, from Bella Abzug 
to Valerie Solanas, with her notorious 
man-hating “SCUM Manifesto,”were often 
outrageously funny, using gonzo cracks 
to express their anger. Anti-feminists have 
always disguised their insults as jokes. 
(“Can’t you take a joke?”) But a joke can 
be the slickest response: an expression of 
savoir-faire in the face of hatred. 

Comedy with a message can also eas- 
ily turn didactic — or, worse, smug. Luck- 
ily, Schumer’s show feels built to with- 
stand this pressure, even as it expands its 
reach, touching on subjects like reproduc- 
tive rights and equal pay. (Credit is due 
to the show’s writers, including Jessi 
Klein, Tig Notaro, and Schumer’s sister, 
Kim Caramele.) This is mainly because 
of the grotty, chaotic persona that Schumer 
has developed, allowing her to poke just 
as hard at young single women, in their 
blinkered vanity, as she does at the toxic 
messages that surround them. In Schu- 
mer’s standup, she’s one of them: “slut- 
tier than the average bear,” a binge drinker 
who knows that blacking out isn’t cute 
anymore. Her target is the ugliness of 
urban heterosexual hookups: Plan B, 
money shots, and other hassles of 
the age. In this iteration, she’s smart but 
self-destructive, the sadder-but-wiser girl, 
who knows how easily desperation can 
masquerade as freedom. 

In contrast, the girl whom Schumer sat- 
irizes in her sketches, in many p ermutations , 
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I is brutally clueless. She’s the subject of 
^ every op-ed on “girls today” — a needy 
I narcissist, all bravado and entitlement. 
This Amy is the “dumb slut” and the 
“whiny white girl.” She’s the bad brides- 
maid, the chick who gives out blow jobs 
like handshakes, who is so obsessed with 
taking the perfect selfie that she hires a 
team of stylists. She’s the type that a friend 
“ of mine once nicknamed the Whoo! 
Girl — ^we’d see her at Coyote Ugly with 
her posse, yelling “Whoo!,” fake-twerk- 
ing, then weeping at 3 A.M. (Don’t ask 
me what I was doing at Coyote Ugly at 
3 A.M.) In some of these sketches, that 
alternate Amy is a self-obsessed monster, 
but in others she’s vulnerable. In one bril- 
liant early routine, she gets a booty-call 
text, and keeps writing and deleting re- 
plies, from “I am so lonely all the ti — ” 
and “I would love another shot at giving 
you a bio — ” to “Tell me what all my re- 
motes do.” (When the guy sends a dick 
pic, she replies, “I love pugs!!! Is it a res- 
cue?”) When she’s a secret agent, her code 
name is Butterface. When she agrees to 
appear in a children’s animated film, her 
character turns out to be a meerkat with 
exposed labia, who defecates onscreen. 
Her only line is a growled “Wooorms.” 
This self- mockery could turn into mas- 
ochism, but somehow it never does, in 
part because the sharpness of the jokes is 
itself a form of self-assertion. In the first 
season, Amy recommends “porn from a 
woman’s P.O.V.,”then shows footage with 
angles staring up a guy’s nostril; in an- 
other sketch, she announces that, as a fem- 
inist, she’s hosting a gang bang (sponsored 
by “Sea Spray”), “to prove that women 
aren’t objects.” A murderously funny ad 
for plastic surgery asks, “Don’t you owe it 
to yourself to look like you fell into a tank 
of chemicals while fighting Batman?” Such 
sketches are aimed at a degrading culture, 
but they also explore women’s gameness 
to prove that they are, to quote one recent 
sketch, “cool with it.” Some of the best 
scenes involve circles of female friends, 
such as one in which the women are so 
competitively self-deprecating that when 
one of them accepts a compliment all the 
others commit suicide. 

T his subject matter isn’t Schumer’s 
alone, of course. It would be easy 
to put her in a category with female 
comedians who talk dirty: the brilliant 
Sarah Silverman; that defiantly dead- 



souled essentialist Whitney Cum- 
mings; Lena Dunham, our era’s op-ed 
magnet; the satirical narcissist Mindy 
Kaling; the funky Laverne 8c Shirley 
of “Broad City,” Abbi and liana; the 
flamboyant boozehound Chelsea Han- 
dler. They follow in a tradition that 
extends back to Mae West and Moms 
Mabley, and outward to comic artists 
like Aline Kominsky-Cmmb and Julie 
Doucet, creators inspired by female 
abjection. Such comparisons are often 
a trap: they suggest that women art- 
ists exist only in the context of one 
another, and must be compared, so 
that some maybe deemed insufficiently 
radical. Louis is a drunken slut, too, 
after all. But there’s something to be 
said for an “All boats rise” moment, 
which makes this material the default, 
not the exception. The haters (an ac- 
tual set of people — I’ve met them) dis- 
miss Schumer’s act as “guy humor,” 
talking dirty to please men. But graphic 
sex talk gets Schumer to uncomfort- 
able places, including rare candor about 
the underside of a porn-soaked world. 
There are moments when Schumer’s 
comedy verges on Dworkinesque, nail- 
ing some girls’ willingness to eat shit, 
just to be liked. 

Even better, just as she hits the 
mainstream, Schumer is increasing 
the number of her targets. The most 
ambitious material in this season’s first 
three episodes is a half-hour, black- 
and-white parody of the movie “Twelve 
Angry Men.” It begins as a reboot of 
an earlier sketch, in which an ad-male 
focus group debates whether Amy is 
hot enough for TV, but soon it dives 
deeper. An amazing cast, including 
Jeff Goldblum, Vincent Kartheiser, 
Kumail Nanjiani, and a fuming Gia- 
matti, begins by rating Amy’s looks, 
but as the conversation expands the 
men begin to fight about the roots of 
sexual attraction, the rise of female 
comedy, and just whose tastes count 
as normal. This somehow leads to du- 
elling dildos, which replace the knives 
from the movie. By the end, the sketch 
feels like it’s an investigation of the fury 
of men online, the ones who fill every 
comment thread about Schumer — or 
any other female comic — ^with scath- 
ing judgments. It’s a comedic method 
as old as grade school: she’s rubber, 
they’re glue. ♦ 
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The subject of Bellows fiction. 

BY LOUI5 MENAND 




H erzog” is the book that made 
Saul Bellow famous. He was 
forty-nine years old when it came out, 
in 1964. He had enjoyed critical es- 
teem since the publication of his first 
novel, “Dangling Man,” in 1944, and 
he had won a National Book Award 
for “The Adventures of Augie March” 
in 1954. But “Herzog” turned him into 
a public figure, a writer of books known 
even to people who don’t read books — 
an “author.” At a ceremony honoring 
the success of “Herzog” at city haU in 
Chicago, Bellow’s home town, a re- 
porter asked the mayor, Richard J. 
Daley, whether he’d read the novel. 
“I’ve looked into it,” Daley said. 



You get enough people saying that 
and you have a best-seller. “Herzog” 
sold a hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand hardcover copies and remained 
on best-seUer lists for forty- two weeks. 
Paperback rights to that novel and Bel- 
low’s earlier books were bought for big 
advances, and, for the first time in his 
life. Bellow had money. A house he 
owned in upstate New York that he 
had complained about for years as a 
white elephant he gave away, to Bard 
College, to get the tax deduction. 

“Herzog” also marks the moment 
when, in terms that Bellow’s son Greg 
later used to describe his father, “young 
Saul” began to turn into “old Saul.” 



Authors are objects of cathexis, some 
of it idolizing, some of it envious, a 
fair amount both. Their names are on 
every short list; their views are solic- 
ited on every topic. Bellow ended up 
with the most impressive trophy haul 
in his generation of American writ- 
ers: three National Book Awards, a 
Pulitzer Prize, and a Nobel. He also 
got drawn into political, generational, 
and culture-war-type disputes of the 
sort that, as a young man, he had been 
careful to avoid. Bellow was sharp, 
well read, and observant, and he prided 
himself on his street smarts. But he 
was a fictionalist, not an editorial- 
ist — a bird, as he liked to say, not an 
ornithologist. 

Recognition magnifies idiosyncra- 
sies. Personality traits affectionately 
condoned “in the family” display differ- 
ently on the big stage. A characteris- 
tic of Bellow’s mentioned by nearly 
everyone who knew him was his touchi- 
ness. He cut people who commented 
critically on drafts he sent them for 
comment, and he imagined conspira- 
cies operating behind negative reviews 
or press coverage that he regarded as 
less than flattering. He broke with old 
friends after political disagreements 
over dinner. These reflexes did not serve 
him weU out in the arena. After he got 
in trouble with multiculturalists for 
asking an interviewer “Who is the 
Tolstoy of the Zulus, the Proust of the 
Papuans?,”he published a Times Op-Ed 
piece in which, while attempting to 
distance himself from the remark, he 
called his critics Stalinists. This did not 
clear the air. 

There’s something else that people 
who knew Bellow almost always men- 
tion, which is that he was uncommonly 
good-looking. Also charming, seduc- 
tive, and totally game: he feU for beau- 
tiful women and beautiful women feU 
for him. Sexual attention matters to 
everybody; it mattered exceedingly to 
Bellow. He was described by women 
who knew him intimately as domi- 
neering but needy. Successful seduc- 
tion seems to have been a form of val- 
idation, and a prescription refillable as 
necessary. 

In short. Bellow was a man who 
liked to be stroked, and who was sus- 
picious of strokers. Factor in brains and 
an exceptional gift and you get a fairly 
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complicated piece of work. And every 
book that has been written about Bel- 
low by someone who was close to him 
is to some degree hostile toward its 
subject. This is true of books by Bel- 
low’s literary agent Harriet Wasserman 
(“Handsome Is”: title says it all), his 
son Greg (“Saul Bellow’s Heart”), and his 
first biographer, James Atlas. Two 
biographers-in-waiting, Mark Harris 
and Ruth Miller, eventually admitted 
defeat and published books in which 
Bellow figures as an enchanting but 
exhausting tease. 

Zachary Leader met Bellow only 
once. That was in 1972, at a party near 
Harvard, where Leader was a gradu- 
ate student and Bellow was being 
awarded an honorary degree. Leader 
says that Bellow seemed bored, and he 
remembers nothing of what Bellow 
said. In the genre of Bellow biography, 
this counts as a credential. 

Leader’s “The Life of Saul Bellow: 
To Fame and Fortune” (Knopf) is the 
story of young Saul. It opens in Rus- 
sia, where Bellow’s parents and his 
three siblings were born, and it closes 
with “Herzog.” (A second volume is 
promised.) As a piece of research and 
writing, the book is worthy in multi- 
ple ways. The best thing about it is 
that Leader understands literature — 
he is a professor of English who 
teaches in London — so he’s interested 
in Bellow for the right reasons, and 
his critical assessments are informed 
and disinterested. He knows his way 



around the inbred worlds of the lit- 
tle magazines where Bellow made his 
name and the college literature de- 
partments where, for many years, he 
earned his living. 

Not the best thing about the book 
is the length. Together with the un- 
usually informative notes, the text is 
more than seven hundred and eighty 
pages, and there are forty years still to 
go. That’s over a hundred pages lon- 
ger than Atlas’s biography — ^which is 
also well researched and well written, 
and which Leader cites and acknowl- 
edges frequently. The trouble is not 
that Leader is verbose. The trouble 
arises from the central problem of Bel- 
low criticism, which is how to puU the 
life apart from the art. Leader is alive 
to the problem; he devotes much of 
his introduction to it. But he hasn’t 
entirely solved it. 

I am an American, Chicago born” 
begins the famous first sentence of 
“The Adventures of Augie March.” The 
author of that sentence was actually an 
illegal immigrant, Canada born, and the 
words were written in Paris. Bellow’s 
father, Abraham Belo, was born in a 
shtetl inside the Pale of Settlement. He 
began his career in St. Petersburg as a 
produce broker, specializing in Egyp- 
tian onions and Spanish fruit. The fam- 
ily seems to have been quite well off. 
Abraham had used a forged document 
to work in St. Petersburg, and, when 
this was discovered, he was arrested and 



convicted. He may have gone to prison. 
But he managed to escape and, in 1913, 
to get his family to Canada. 

They settled in Lachine, outside 
Montreal, where Abraham tried farm- 
ing, and where, in 1915, Saul was born. 
When the farm failed, the family moved 
into the city and Ahraham took up boot- 
legging, a venture that ended even more 
disastrously. In 1924, he moved again, 
to Chicago, and engaged some bootleg- 
ging associates to smuggle his wife and 
children across the border to join him. 

Abraham spent the rest of his life 
in Chicago, and he ended up running 
a retail coal business. But he never re- 
ally learned English — Yiddish was the 
language at home — and he never be- 
came a citizen. He had no passport and 
no driver’s license (which didn’t pre- 
vent him from driving). Saul did not 
become an American citizen until 1943. 

But Chicago was a city of immi- 
grants. It also had a large Jewish pop- 
ulation — ^by 1931, according to Leader, 
nearly three hundred thousand in a 
city of 3.3 million. All the Bellow chil- 
dren assimilated happily and all be- 
came well off. Saul is often associated 
with the University of Chicago, where 
he taught for many years as a member 
of the legendary Committee on So- 
cial Thought. He was a student there, 
but for less than two years. He had to 
withdraw for financial reasons (a truck 
driver was killed in an accident at his 
father’s coal yard and the insurance 
had lapsed), and he transferred to 
Northwestern, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1937. 

In his Op-Ed about the Zulu Tolstoy, 
Bellow made much of his academic 
training in anthropology. After leaving 
Northwestern, he did become a gradu- 
ate student in anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. But he completed 
just one course before dropping out and 
returning to Chicago, where he mar- 
ried a woman, Anita Goshkin, who was 
studying for a master’s degree in social 
work, and began his career as a fiction 
writer and itinerant college teacher. His 
first job was at Pestalozzi-Froebel Teach- 
ers College, on South Michigan Ave- 
nue, in downtown Chicago. 

He also worked for a time at the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, on the fifty- 
two-volume “Great Books of the West- 
ern World,” under the editorship of 










“Now I know why these tickets were so cheap. ’ 



Mortimer J. Adler. Bellow was in 
charge of editing part of the “Syn topi- 
con,” a two-volume digest of the Great 
Ideas composed hy Adler. He had taken 
one of Adler’s courses at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and had concluded 
that it was “tomfoolery,” hut he seems 
to have liked the job. 

“In college I behaved as though my 
career was to be a writer, and that guided 
me,” Bellow later said. There was also 
the fact that his principal interest was 
literature, and, until after the war, Jews 
were rarely hired by English depart- 
ments. “You weren’t born to it” is the 
way the chairman of the department at 
Northwestern clarified the matter when 
Bellow inquired about graduate school. 
Leader thinks that this encounter “pro- 
duced a lifelong antipathy, mUd but real, 
to English departments.” It’s true that 
there was antipathy. But Bellow would 
have been interested in a university ca- 
reer only as a means to support his writ- 
ing. Fiction was his calling. “He was 
focused, he was dedicated to becoming 
what he was, from the beginning,” David 
Peltz, Bellow’s oldest friend, told Leader. 
“I mean, he never veered.” 

Bellow published his first short story 
in 1941. It came out in Partisan Re- 
view — marking the start of a relation- 
ship that was key to establishing Bel- 
low’s reputation as the intellectuals’ 
chosen novelist. Bellow visited New 
York frequently, and lived there at var- 
ious points, but he was never comfort- 
able in the city. “I congratulated my- 
self with being able to deal with New 
York,” he told Philip Roth near the end 
of his life, “but I never won any of my 
struggles there, and I never responded 
with full human warmth to anything 
that happened there.” 

Stfil, in New York and at Princeton, 
where he spent a year teaching creative 
writing. Bellow made friends with many 
of the critics who dominated literary 
life in the nineteen-fifties. They found 
him bright, congenial, and sufficiendy 
bookish, and especially admired what 
they took to be his poise and real-world 
savvy. Irving Howe thought Bellow “very 
strong-willed and shrewd in the arts of 
self-conservation.” “Even his egocen- 
tricity added to his charms,” said Wil- 
liam Phillips, the co-editor, with Philip 
Rahv, of Partisan Review. “Stunning — 
the ultimate beautiful young Jewish in- 




“Hey, you two, get an office!” 



tellectual incarnate,” Alfred Kazin’s wife, 
Ann Birstein, remembered. Bellow main- 
tained the allure by cultivating just the 
right amount of aloofness. “I was the cat 
who walked by himself,” as he put it. 

In the culture of little magazines, 
friendship is the last thing to prevent 
one writer from reviewing the work of 
another. As a novelist happy to have 
well-disposed reviewers. Bellow had an 
obvious stake in these friendships. But 
the friends had a stake in Bellow, too. 
As Mark Greif points out in his im- 
portant new study of mid-century in- 
tellectual life, “The Age of the Crisis 
of Man,” Bellow came on the scene at 
a time when many people imagined the 
fate of modern man to be somehow 
tied to the fate of the novel. Was the 
novel dead or was it not? Much was 
thought to depend on the answer. And 
for people who worried about this Bel- 
low was the great hope. Atlas quotes 
Norman Podhoretz: “There was a sense 
in which the validity of a whole phase 
of American experience was felt to hang 
on the question of whether or not he 
would turn out to be a great novelist.” 



So even “Dangling Man,” an awk- 
wardly written book about which Bellow 
later said, “I can’t read a page of it without 
feeling embarrassed,” was received as a 
sign that the novel might after all be up 
to its historic task. “Here, for the first 
time I think, the experience of a new 
generation has been seized,” Delmore 
Schwartz wrote, in Partisan Review. In 
The New Yorker, Edmund Wilson called 
“Dangling Man” a “testimony on the psy- 
chology of a whole generation.” When 
Bellow’s second novel, “The Victim,” 
came out, in 1947, Martin Greenberg, 
in Commentary, explained that Bellow 
had succeeded in making Jewishness “a 
quality that informs all of modern life . . . 
the quality of modernity itself” In Par- 
tisan Review, Elizabeth Hardwick sug- 
gested that Bellow might become “the 
redeeming novelist of the period.” 

This notion that Bellow’s achieve- 
ment as a novelist was redemptive of 
the form was a consistent theme in 
the reviews up through “Herzog.” So 
was the notion that his protagonists 
were representatives of the modern 
condition. After “Herzog,” those reactions 
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largely disappeared. People stopped 
fretting about the death of the novel, 
and Bellow’s protagonists started being 
treated as what they always were, odd- 
balls and cranks. But the critical recep- 
tion of Bellow’s books in the first half 
of his career funded his reputation. It 
cashed out, ultimately, in the Nobel 
Prize. Nobels are awarded to writers 
who are judged to have universalized 
the marginal. 

A s everyone has said. Bellow not 
- least, “Augie March” was the 
breakthrough book. Bellow ascribed its 
origin to a visionary moment. In 1948, 
he had gone with Anita to Paris for two 
years, supported by a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship. (Bellow hated Paris.) He was 
at work on a novel called “The Crab 
and the Butterfly,” which apparently 
concerned two men arguing in a hos- 
pital room. In the version of the epiph- 
any he told to Roth, he was walking to 
his writing studio one morning when 
he was distracted by the routine Pari- 
sian sight of the street gutters being 
flushed: 

I remember saying to myself, “Well, why 
not take a short break and have at least as 
much freedom of movement as this running 
water.” My first thought was that I must get 
rid of the hospital novel — it was poisoning 
my life. And next I recognized that this was 
not what being a novelist was supposed to 
have meant. ... I felt just now that I had al- 
lowed myself to be dominated by the at- 
mosphere of misery or surliness, that I had 
agreed somehow to be shut in or bottled up. 

Into his head popped the memory of 
a friend from childhood, a boy named 
Charlie August — and Augie March 
was born. The novel poured out of him. 
“AH I had to do was to be there with 
buckets to catch it,” he said. Being 
abroad, he thought, encouraged the 
sense of compositional freedom. He 
wrote much of the novel in Europe — 
in Paris, Salzburg, and Rome. He later 
boasted that not a single word of it was 
written in Chicago. 

The subject of “Augie March” is the 
same as the subject of “Dangling Man” 
and “The Victim”: the danger of becom- 
ing trapped in other people’s definition 
of you. In the case of “Augie March,” 
the person in danger of being trapped 
was Saul Bellow. “This was not what 
being a novelist was supposed to have 
meant”: he is referring to the expecta- 



tions of his intellectual backers. He re- 
alized that he didn’t want to be the great 
hope of the novel or to give voice to a 
generation’s angst. He wanted to write 
up the life he knew in the way James 
Joyce had written up the life he knew, 
and to transform it into a fantastic verbal 
artifact, a book that broke all the rules. 

The first two hundred pages of 
“Augie March” are the best writing Bel- 
low ever did. He created an idiolect 
that had no model. “I am an Ameri- 







can, Chicago born . . . and go at things 
as I have taught myself, free-style, and 
wiU make the record in my own way: 
first to knock, first admitted; some- 
times an innocent knock, sometimes a 
not so innocent.” Nobody speaks or 
writes that way — ^which is exactly what 
the sentence is telling us. 

Augie is a street-urchin autodidact. 
Never taught how to write a proper sen- 
tence, he invents a style of his own. He 
is an epigrammist and a raconteur. La 
Rochefoucauld in the body of a preco- 
cious twelve-year-old, a Huck Finn who 
has taken too many Great Books courses. 
With this strange melange of ornate lo- 
cutions, Chicago patois, Joycean port- 
manteaus, and Yiddish cadences. Bel- 
low found himself able to produce page 
after page of acrobatic verbal stunts: 

One day’s ordinary falsehood if you 
could convert it into silt would choke the 
Amazon back a hundred miles over the 
banks. However, it never appears in this form 
but is distributed all over like the nitrogen in 
potatoes. 

That’s only an aside, and there are hun- 
dreds of them. 

Jack Kerouac is not the first or even 
the tenth writer you would normally 
put in a sentence with Saul Bellow, but 
“The Adventures of Augie March” 
is a lot like “On the Road,” a book 
written at the same time. Stylistically, 
they both stretch syntax to make the 
perspective zoom from ground level to 
fifty thousand feet and back again. 



Augie is walking with a character called 
Grandma Lausch into an old-age home: 

We came up the walk, between the slow, 
thought-brewing, beat-up old heads, liver- 
spotted, of choked old blood salts and 
wastes, hard and bone-bare domes, or swol- 
len, the elevens of sinews up on collarless 
necks crazy with the assaults of Kansas heats 
and Wyoming freezes, and with the strains of 
kitchen toil, Far West digging, Cincinnati re- 
tailing, Omaha slaughtering, peddling, har- 
vesting, laborious or pegging enterprise from 
whale-sized to infusorial that collect into the 
labor of the nation. 

Both books are also “revolts into 
style,” protests against the formal and 
moral prudishness of highbrow culture. 
They are not well-wrought urns, and 
they do not propose a chastening of 
the liberal imagination. If they propose 
anything, it is that the liberal imagi- 
nation is too chastened already. 

Bellow must have guessed that 
“Augie March” would distress some 
of his admirers. It did. He showed a 
hundred pages of the manuscript to 
Lionel Trilling. “It’s very curious, it’s 
very interesting,”TriUing told him, “but 
somehow it’s wrong.” When the book 
came out. Trilling wrote a positive no- 
tice in the newsletter of the book club 
he directed but registered concern about 
a dangerous notion he detected in the 
novel, the notion that one could have 
a meaningful life independent of one’s 
social function. Bellow wrote to Trill- 
ing to say (disingenuously) that he had 
written the novel without much of a 
moral purpose in mind. Trilling wrote 
back. “You mustn’t ignore the doctri- 
nal intention of your book,” he said. 

In Commentary, Podhoretz com- 
plained that the novel lacked develop- 
ment and that its exuberance was forced. 
He called it a failure. Podhoretz was 
one of Trilling’s proteges, and Bellow 
always believed that Trilling was behind 
the review, although Podhoretz denied 
it. But Adas says that the art critic Clem- 
ent Greenberg, then an editor at Com- 
mentary, having recently come over from 
Partisan Review, claimed that the edi- 
tors had put Podhoretz up to it. It was 
felt in New York circles, Greenberg said, 
that Bellow had gone a little too far. 

Most reviews were enthusiastic, 
though. “Augie March” was not a best- 
seller, but it sold well and won a major 
award. The year it came out. Bellow 
took a joh at Bard College. He and 
Anita were separated, and he had a new 
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girlfriend, Sondra Tschacbasov, called 
Sasha. She was sixteen years younger 
and strikingly attractive. They met at 
Partisan Review, where she worked as a 
secretary. 

At Bard, Bellow became close friends 
with a literature professor named Jack 
Ludwig. As Leader describes him, Lud- 
wig was an oversized personality, a big 
man, extravagant, a shameless purveyor 
of bad Yiddish, and an operator. Lud- 
wig idolized Bellow; people who knew 
them said that Ludwig wanted to be Bel- 
low. He flattered Bellow, went for long 
walks with him, started up a literary jour- 
nal with him, and generally insinuated 
himself into Bellow’s life. Bellow ac- 
cepted the proffer of adulatory attentive- 
ness. The couples (Ludwig was married) 
socialized together. This was the period 
when Bellow wrote “Seize the Day,” 
which Partisan Review published in a 
single issue, in 1956, after The New Yorker 
turned it down, and “Henderson the 
Rain King,” published in 1959, a novel 
whose hero was based on a neighbor of 
the Bellows in upstate New York. 

Saul and Sasha got married in 1956, 
after Bellow had obtained a Nevada di- 
vorce. Sasha accepted the domestic role 
that Bellow insisted on without demur. 
She says that when they had a son, 
Adam, Bellow told her that the baby 
was her responsibility — he was too old 
to raise another kid. In 1958, Bellow 
was offered a one-year position at the 
University of Minnesota. He insisted 
that Ludwig receive an appointment as 
well; the university obliged, and the 
families moved to Minneapolis together. 

Saul and Sasha fought. Some of the 
strains were apparently due to sexual 
dissatisfaction. Bellow began seeing a 
psychologist, a man named Paul Meehl; 
Meehl suggested that Sasha see him as 
well (a suggestion that Leader charita- 
bly calls “unorthodox”). Ludwig served 
as a sympathetic confidant to both par- 
ties. Then, one day in the fall of 1959, 
Sasha told Bellow that she was leaving 
him. There was no third party in the pic- 
ture, she said. She just did not love him. 

Devastated, Bellow went to Europe 
on a cultural- diplomacy junket for the 
State Department. While abroad, he 
engaged assiduously in what Leader 
calls “womanizing.”He returned to Bard, 
in the summer of 1960, and took up 
with a visiting French professor named 



Rosette Lamont.The divorce from Sasha 
went through in June. For a while. Bel- 
low and Sasha had the same lawyer, who 
was pleased to be representing both par- 
ties in the hottest divorce in town, but 
eventually Bellow was persuaded to re- 
tain his own attorney. 

In November, Bellow learned from 
a possibly overly conscientious babysit- 
ter that Sasha and Ludwig were sleep- 
ing together. It turned out that the 
affair had been going on for two and 
a half years, since the summer of 1958. 
And although Ludwig was stUl mar- 
ried, it continued. Adam was living 
with Sasha while it was going on. Given 
Bellow’s vulnerabilities, the double be- 
trayal was his worst nightmare come 
to life. According to Atlas, he talked 
about getting a gun. 

I have just given you the back story 
and the dramatis personae of “Her- 
zog.”“Herzog”is a novel about a forty- 
seven-year-old man having a nervous 
breakdown after learning that his much 
younger wife, who has left him abmptly, 
had been cheating on him with his 
closest friend. The man seeks succor 
in the arms of a loving, patient, and 
understanding woman. There is at least 
one respect in which the novel is not 
based on real life: Bellow didn’t have a 
nervous breakdown. He wrote “Her- 
zog” instead. 

He also got married again, in 1961, 



to Susan Glassman, another cele- 
brated beauty, this time eighteen years 
younger. (Glassman was a former girl- 
friend of Philip Roth, who said that 
the transfer of affections “turned out 
to be the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me and the worst thing that 
ever happened to Saul.” The marriage 
lasted five years; she was still taking 
Bellow to court in 1981.) 

“Herzog” is a revenge novel. The ex- 
wife, Madeleine, is a stone-cold man- 
killer. Her lover, Valentine Gersbach, 
is described as a “loud, flamboyant, ass- 
clutching brute.” Ludwig had a Ph.D. 
and a damaged foot; Bellow makes Gers- 
bach a radio announcer with a wooden 
leg. The Herzog character is passive, 
loving, an innocent soul who cannot 
make sense of a world in which people 
like his estranged wife and her lover can 
exist. He is an ex-university professor, 
the author of a distinguished tome called 
“Romanticism and Christianity.” The 
Rosette Lamont character, called Ra- 
mona, is a sexpot with a heart of gold; 
she specializes in intimate candlelight 
dinners and lacy lingerie. She is a pro- 
fessor of love, not French. 

“Herzog” was nevertheless received 
the way all Bellow’s novels had been 
received: as a report on the modern 
condition. Many of the critics who re- 
viewed it — Irving Howe, Philip Rahv, 
Stanley Edgar Hyman, Richard Ell- 
man n, Richard Poirier — knew Bellow 
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personally and knew all about the di- 
vorce. (Poirier was an old friend of Lud- 
wig’s; the review he published, in Par- 
tisan Review, was a hatchet job.) None 
of these reviewers mentioned the auto- 
biographical basis of the book, and sev- 
eral of them warned against reading it 
autobiographically, without ever ex- 
plaining why anyone might want to. 
The world had no way of knowing that 
the story was not completely made up. 

Howe wrote that “Herzog” was a 
novel “driven by an idea” — the idea 
that modern man can overcome alien- 
ation and despair. Howe could see the 
appeal of this idea, but he was worried 
that it might not have been “worked 
out with sufficient care. ’’The reviewer 
in the Times Book Review thought that 
the novel offered “a credo for the times.” 
“The age is full of fearful abysses,” the 
reviewer explained. “If people are to 
go ahead, they must move into and 
through these abysses,” and so on. 

Bellow must have been tickled to 
death. The inventive feature of “Herzog” 
is a series of letters that the protagonist, 
in his misery, composes not only to Mad- 
eleine and Gersbach but to famous peo- 
ple (like President Eisenhower) and phi- 
losophers (like Heide^er and Nietzsche). 
These long letters, unfinished and un- 
mailed, are sendups of an intellectual’s 
effort to understand human behavior by 
means of the conceptual apparatus of 
Mortimer Adler’s Great Books. Herzog 
is a comic figure, a holy fool, a schlima- 
zel with a Ph.D. The whole point of his 
story is that when you are completely 
screwed the best you can hope for is a 
little sex and sympathy. The Western 
canon isn’t going to be much help. 

The determination to consider the 
novel strictly as fiction extended even 
to its characters. Rosette Lamont re- 
viewed the novel. She, too, treated the 
book as pure make-believe. She breezed 
right by the Ramona character (“Her 
religion is sex, a welcome relief from 
Madeleine’s phony conversion . . . but 
Herzog is too divided in his mind, too 
busy with resentment to free himself 
from a heavy conscience. Besides he is 
suspicious of pleasure, having learned 
Julien Sorel’s lesson,” and so on). She 
concluded with the thought that at the 
end of the novel Herzog enters into “a 
theandric relationship with the world 
around him.” 



And it got even better. Jack Ludwig 
reviewed the novel. He informed read- 
ers of Holiday that “the book is a major 
breakthrough.” By no means should it 
be read as autobiography — “as if an 
artist with Bellow’s enormous gifts were 
simply playing at second-guessing re- 
ality, settling scores.” No, in this book, 
Ludwig wrote, “Bellow is after some- 
thing greater.” The greater something 
turns out to be “man’s contradiction, 
his absurdity, his alienation,” and so on. 
It was pretty chutzpadik, as even Bel- 
low had to admit. But by then he was 
laughing all the way to the bank. 

Y ou can see the biographical prob- 
lem. From the beginning. Bellow 
drew on people he knew, including his 
wives and girlfriends and the members 
of his own family, for his characters. In 
“Augie March,” almost every charac- 
ter — and there are dozens — ^was directly 
based on some real-life counterpart. 
Most of “Herzog” is a roman a clef. 
Leader therefore decided to treat the 
novels as authoritative sources of infor- 
mation about the people in Bellow’s life. 
When Leader tells us about Jack Lud- 
wig and Sondra Tschacbasov, he quotes 
the descriptions of Gersbach and Mad- 
eleine in “Herzog.” In the case of the 
many relatives with counterparts in 
“Augie March,” this can get confusing. 
You’re not always sure whether you’re 
reading about a person or a fictional ver- 
sion of that person. 

One reason for reading biographies 
of writers like Bellow, who draw from 
people in their own lives, is to learn 
what those people were really like, or 
at least what they were like to some- 
one who is not Bellow. You often can’t 
do that with Leader’s biography. Leader 
also wants to assess Bellow’s accom- 
plishment as a novelist. He has to keep 
three balls in the air at once: the bi- 
ographical story, an interpretation of 
the fiction as autobiography, and a con- 
sideration of the fiction as fiction. That’s 
why his book is so long. 

Stmcture was always Bellow’s weak 
point. One of his first editors at Parti- 
san Review, Dwight Macdonald, wor- 
ried about what he called a “centerless 
facility. ’’Podhoretz was not wrong about 
the problem of shapelessness in “Augie 
March.” The novel’s antic style is like a 
mechanical bull. For a few hundred 



pages. Bellow is having the time of his 
life, letting his invention take him where 
it wUl. By the end, he is just hanging on, 
waiting for the music to stop. It takes 
the story five hundred and thirty-six 
pages to get there. 

Leader thinks that Bellow plunged 
into his books and wrote on sheer en- 
thusiasm, then surfaced after a hundred 
pages or so and wondered how to get 
back to shore. There is very little moral 
logic to his stories. Things just happen. 
(A major exception is “Seize the Day,” 
which is formally perfectly realized. But 
that book is a novella, a day in the life. 
It doesn’t require a plot.) 

“Herzog,” too, sags in the middle, a 
long episode in which Herzog recon- 
nects with Ramona. But Bellow came 
up with a brilliant solution for the sec- 
ond half Waiting in a courthouse to see 
his lawyer, Herzog sits in on a trial. A 
woman and her boyfriend are being tried 
for murdering her small child, whom 
they have tortured and beaten to death. 
The woman is mentally unfit; Herzog 
hears evidence that she has been diag- 
nosed with a lesion on her brain. (A di- 
abolical touch: Sasha had been diag- 
nosed with a brain lesion.) 

Horrified that Madeleine and Gers- 
bach might be abusing his child (in the 
novel, a girl), Herzog rushes off to his 
deceased father’s house, finds a gun his 
father owned, and goes to Madeleine’s. 
It is evening. He creeps into the yard 
and watches Madeleine and Gersbach 
through the window, loaded pistol in 
hand. What he sees is an ordinary do- 
mestic scene. Gersbach is giving the 
little girl a bath. Herzog creeps away. 

Actually, these episodes were not en- 
tirely invented. Bellow lifted them 
straight out of “The Brothers Karama- 
zov.” A child tortured by its parents is 
Ivan Karamazov’s illustration of the 
problem of evil: what kind of God would 
allow that to happen? And Herzog with 
his gun at the window is a reenactment 
of Dmitri Karamazov, the murder weapon 
in his hand, spying through the window 
on his father. Dmitri is caught and con- 
victed of a murder he desired but did 
not commit. “Herzog,” though, is a com- 
edy. The next day, Herzog gets in a 
minor traffic accident and the cops 
discover the loaded gun in his car. But, 
after some hairy moments in the police 
station, he is let go. Desperately searching 
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the Great Books for wisdom, Herzog 
briefly finds himself living in one. He 
can’t wait to get out. 

The decorum in Bellow criticism is 
to acknowledge the original of the fic- 
tional character when the person is fa- 
mous, and otherwise to insist on treat- 
ing it all as fiction. Thus everyone knows 
that, in “Humboldt’s Gift,” Von Hum- 
boldt Fleisher “is” Delmore Schwartz, 
and that, in “Ravelstein,” Abe Ravel- 
stein “is” Allan Bloom, the Chicago pro- 
fessor who wrote “The Closing of the 
American Mind” and was a good friend 
of Bellow’s. 

But “Ravelstein” is a revenge novel, 
too. It’s not really about Ravelstein/Bloom. 
It’s about the narrator, a writer named 
Chick, who has been treated cruelly by 
his wife. Vela, a beautiful and brilliant 
physicist — a wicked caricature of Bel- 
low’s fourth wife, the mathematician Al- 
exandra lonescu Tulcea. There are also a 
couple of drive-by take-downs along the 
way — of Mircea Eliade, a historian of re- 
ligion at Chicago rumored to have been 
involved in the fascist Romanian Iron 
Guard, and of the owner of a restaurant 
on St. Martin, in the Caribbean, where 
Bellow contracted a case of food poison- 
ing that nearly killed him. He brings 
them into the story just to skewer them. 

Podhoretz told Leader that he con- 
sidered all of Bellow’s characters pup- 
pets. And there is something anima- 
tronic about them. This is especially true 
in “Augie March,” where the extended 
procession of too vivid personalities is 
like a Wes Anderson movie. Bellow 
tended to make his characters look the 
way a child sees grownups, unalterable 
cartoons, weirdly unself-conscious in 
their one-dimensionality. 

But there is usually one fully imag- 
ined character in Bellow’s books, one 
character whose impulses the author 
understands and sympathizes with, 
whose sufferings elicit his compassion, 
and whose virtues and defects, egotism 
and self-doubt, honorable intentions 
and less than honorable expediencies 
are examined with surgical precision and 
unflinching honesty. That character is 
the protagonist — ^Augie, Herzog, Chick, 
even Tommy Wilhelm, in “Seize the 
Day,” who tries to leverage his pain to 
win respect. Their real-life counterpart 
is, of course, Saul Bellow, whose great- 
est subject was himself ♦ 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 

ALL INVOLVED, by Ryan Gattis (Ecco). This novel, set in Los 
Angeles in 1992, chronicles the six days of riots after the 
Rodney King verdict. The action takes place on the pe- 
riphery, outside “active rioting sites” and official casualty 
counts. A sprawling cast of characters, linked by violence, 
includes gang members, innocent bystanders, emergency 
personnel, and civilians turned vigilantes. Gattis employs 
shifts of perspective that blur the division between victims 
and perpetrators. It is plain that the desperation in these 
characters’ lives is not an anomaly; the riot does not cre- 
ate but, rather, exposes an already endemic brutality. “There’s 
a hidden America inside the one we portray to the world,” 
a firefighter observes. The novel, simultaneously empa- 
thetic and unsparing, succeeds in making this visible. 

THE SHADOW OF THE CRESCENT MOON, by Fatima Bhutto (Pen- 
guin Press). A dusty city in North Waziristan provides the 
backdrop to this elegant debut novel. The narrative follows 
three brothers and two women during a single morning as 
they navigate the different tribal and religious wars being 
waged there against the Pakistani government. Bhutto, a 
poet and a member of a prominent political family, delin- 
eates the politics of this cruel battlefield in stark, sinewy 
prose. A hospital is bombed and children die; a young woman 
is raped and tortured by Army officers. Out of this bleak- 
ness come moments of singular beauty. Characters chant 
poetry in remembrance of past wrongs, yet as the novel pro- 
gresses they learn to imagine a future for their home. 

EDIBLE MEMORY, by Jennifer A. Jordan (Chicago). T\m study of 
the recent resurgence of “heirloom” crops — tomatoes, apples, 
carrots, and more — examines the nostalgia and the prestige 
that surround them. The long reign of the smooth, hright-red 
tomato began in the mid- twentieth century, when large-scale 
farms found that standard sizes and shapes were easier to pro- 
cess and looked more attractive on grocery-store shelves. Mean- 
while, gardeners kept growing the varieties they knew, whether 
green or orange, bumpy or freckly, pulpy or crisp. Jordan’s 
theme is memory and how food connects us to traditions. We 
are more emotional about some foods than others. Broccoli, 
celery, and cucumbers, it seems, exist on a B-list of vegetables 
that will never be widely appreciated “heirlooms.” 

LIKE A BOMB GOING OFF, by Janice Ross (Yale). Almost every in- 
teresting Russian choreographer of the twentieth century ei- 
ther emigrated or had his career destroyed. This biography 
illuminates one exception: Leonid Yakobson. As Ross writes, 
he situated enough dark material — conflict, grotesquerie, erot- 
icism — in the marble halls of Soviet ballet to qualify as a 
modernist. This and his Jewishness led to constant harass- 
ment; he was told to change casts, costumes, endings, and to 
try out his latest piece on a student group, a Moldavian folk- 
dance ensemble, or whatever. Ross’s book is short on evidence, 
but that’s not her fault. Yakobson’s work was rarely filmed, 
and the reviewers were forbidden to write about him. 
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New poems by Terrance Hayes and Deborah Landau. 

BY DAN CHIA550N 




A self-portrait by the American poet 
Terrance Hayes graces the cover of 
“How to Be Drawn” (Penguin), Hayes’s 
fifth book of poems. If you want to be 
drawn, one straightforward plan would 
be to draw yourself, as Hayes has done; 
change the word to “represented,” and 
the political meanings of his title be- 
come clear. Hayes is black. In American 
poetry, if a black person wants to exist 
at all, he can either submit to represen- 
tation by white artists or choose to por- 
tray himself. But words are trickier 
than charcoal and pencil: Hayes can’t 
make a poem that “looks” like Terrance 
Hayes, by the standards of visual art, 
since “Terrance Hayes,”by the standards 



of poetry, doesn’t exist until his words 
invent him. Authors, after all, aren’t 
causes; they’re effects produced by their 
own language. 

Hayes is forty-three and lives in Pitts- 
burgh, where he is a professor of English 
at Carnegie Mellon. In 2010, his volume 
“Lighthead”won a National Book Award, 
and last year he received a MacArthur 
“genius” grant. He played basketball for 
Coker College, in South Carolina, where 
he was an Academic All-American, but 
he has the bounding imagination of some- 
one fortified and defended, for years, by 
shyness. If you judge a poem by how 
big a chunk of reality it smuggles into 
language before returning it, transformed. 



you will have a hard time beating this 
catalogue from “Wigphrastic”: 

Nonslip polyurethane patches, superfine 
lace, 

Isis wigs, Cleopatra wigs. Big Booty Judy 
wigs 

under the soft radar-streaked music of 
Klymaxx 

singing, “The men all pause when I 
walked into the room.” 

An ekphrastic poem is one that de- 
scribes a work of art; “Wigphrastic” de- 
scribes EUen Gallagher’s “DeLuxe,” a 
portfolio of sixty works on paper that 
depict, among other things, vintage ads 
for hair straighteners and skin whiten- 
ers. You can see the piece, and explore 
all of Hayes’s references, on his Web 
site. If the Internet had been around 
whenT. S. Eliot wrote “The Waste Land,” 
the idea of literary difficulty might have 
been moot. 

Hayes is a poet of swallowed gar- 
rulity, imagined riposte, mock correction, 
and interior litigation. We aU have, in 
our heads, a marionette theatre where 
we stage what we might have done and 
should have said. There we are always 
the conquering puppet. Hayes’s poems 
are like a Pixar version of the mental mar- 
ionette show, a dazzling space crammed 
with comic jabs. “Black Confederate 
Ghost Story” recalls a hick “handy- 
man’s / insistence that there were bri- 
gades of black/ Confederates.” Hayes 
replaces his actual, too polite response 
with a B-movie horror sequence: 

Attention, African-American apparitions 
hung, 

burned, or drowned before anyone alive 
was born: 

please make a mortifying midnight 
appearance 

before the handyman standing on my 
porch 

this morning with a beard as wild as Walt 
Whitman’s. 

Except he is the anti-Whitman, this white 
man 

with Confederate pins littering his denim 
cap and jacket. 

(And by mortify, dear ghosts, I mean 
scare the snot out of him.) 

The tone is taken partly from those 
“Attention, shoppers” announcements 
heard in supermarkets; instead of flock- 
ing to the produce aisle, these “ghosts,” 
literally “mortified”by having been mur- 
dered, are summoned to metaphorically 
“mortify” this cartoonish dolt. I never 
noticed before that Whitman’s name is 
very nearly “white man”: the poem, like 



Hayes is one of only a few contemporary poets whose invented forms have caught on. 
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all of Hayes’s poems, operates by swift 
cuts and screens until it finds an open- 
ing. Hayes imagines a “tolerant” Whit- 
man “waltzing across the battlefield like 
a song/ covering a cry of distress”; Hayes 
himself wants to be “a storm/ covering 
a Confederate parade.” 

Racial trauma is everywhere in 
Hayes’s work, instantiated by his per- 
sonal ghosts — an absent father, a mother 
who worked as a prison guard, an array 
of family troubles and damage. But he 
is brilliantly boxed in by his style, which 
elates in the language it finds to express 
tragedy. Hayes has called himself “a 
gray-area, between-area person”; his 
poems refuse black-and-white emo- 
tions. I have no idea how he works, but 
the poems give the impression of spon- 
taneity; even if he labors over them, the 
result is a wild ride without an off switch, 
an unbroken verbal arc propelled by his 
accelerating actions of mind. The poem 
“How to Be Drawn to Trouble” starts 
out as a tribute to James Brown, “stoned 
on horns and money,” who was briefly 
an inmate in the prison where Hayes’s 
mother worked. By its close. Brown’s 
song “Please, Please, Please” has gone 
from soundtrack to sing-along, as Hayes 
recalls a searing night from his past. 
His mother has “gone out Saturday 
night,/ and come home an hour or so 
before church”: 

She punched clean through the porch 
window 

When we wouldn’t let her in. I can still 
hear all the love buried 

Under all the noise she made. But 
sometimes I hear it wrong. 

It’s not James Brown making trouble, it’s 
trouble he’s drawn to: 

Baby, you done me wrong. Took my love, 
and now you’re gone. 

Those lyrics are at once sung by Brown, 
cried by Hayes’s father, and written by 
Hayes. So much of life is an uncanny 
acting out of emotions that we first en- 
counter in art, a notion that Hayes’s 
verse, in which the poet quotes his 
father’s quotation of James Brown, ex- 
plores with extraordinary power. 

Hayes’s titles often set up arbitrary 
collisions, self-imposed restraints, hodge- 
podge high-wire ideas: “Portrait of 
Etheridge Knight in the Style of a 
Crime Report,” “Instructions for a 
Seance with Vladimirs,”“Some Maps 
to Indicate Pittsburgh.” All of these 
poems, foregrounding their own eccen- 



tricity, choose rather rigid homemade 
forms and then stick to them. If the 
past is prologue, we may now see a rash 
of poems in the style of a crime report: 
Hayes is one of a small number of con- 
temporary poets who have invented 
forms that actually caught on. My 
favorite is a form that predominates 
in “Lighthead,” an adaptation of the 
Japanese slide-show format used for 
business presentations, called pecha 
kucha: twenty slides shown for twenty 
seconds each. In Hayes’s hands, short 
poems take the place of slides (each 
can be read in about twenty seconds); 
the result is a total overhaul of linear 
narrative, a story with twenty begin- 
nings and twenty endings. 

In poetry, form and feeling relate in 
countless unpredictable ways. The risk 
with Hayes’s work, which fits strong 
emotions into virtuoso forms, is that the 
emotions may also come to seem virtu- 
osic. The poems handle form so deftly 
that they sometimes seem backfilled 
with feeling, as though Hayes is afraid 
of his own aplomb. But the greatest 
poets can use their style as a way to see 
past it. Hayes is good enough that we 
want from him even more, which may 
mean, in his case, even less: fewer turns 
of mind, fewer formal tricks and con- 
trivances. I realize that I am in the un- 
enviable position of telling him that he 
ought to have less fun on the page. 
Hardly anyone who reads him will agree 
with me. 

D eborah Landau’s new book, her 
third, is “The Uses of the Body” 
(Copper Canyon). Many of her previ- 
ous poems dealt with the accommoda- 
tions made, in daily life, for fantasy, es- 
pecially for sexual fantasy. They had a 
wonderful close-up strut and naughti- 
ness, but you couldn’t really tell what was 
in the writer’s heart; the poems starred 
their speakers, whose performances were 
no less showy for being so personal. 

Landau, who directs the Creative 
Writing Program at N.Y.U., has found 
an insidiously catchy music in “The 
Uses of the Body.” It’s like weaponized 
vers de societe. Here is a section from 
“The Wedding Party”: 

Oh, skin! What a cloth to live in. 

We are not at the end of things. 

He’s tuxedoed and I’m in a cocktail dress. 
How gussied up we get. 



Drink this, roll that. 

Another sender different gender. 

We’re going to hit a winner. 

We’re going to swallow vodka 
and slap down money 

and stand around frocked and gossiping 
and bleed a little in the bathroom 
from earlier today when we were a little 
minx. 

(He really is of the masses, mama said.) 

The phrases — “gussied up,” “slap down 
money,” “hit a winner” — are outtakes 
from the fifties flicks that many wed- 
dings stiU absurdly resemble. The bru- 
tality sneaks in sideways, especially in the 
shrewd deployment of that creepy “we” 
into which the “I” seems to have been 
forcefully conscripted. This was supposed 
to be a wedding night — ^what are we doing 
downing vodkas in a casino? 

There are several bodies in “The Uses 
of the Body”: a woman’s, torn between 
sexual “urge” and the “mandate” that keeps 
it in check, resisting the “somber hungry 
forcefield” of men’s gazes; the body of a 
sick friend, “frayed” and “decayed” before 
he dies and is “removed// from it promptly 
and with force”; the body of a fetus, “pale 
and puny,”who “welled inside me// with- 
out visa without a pretty box/ dollface- 
dowh’or “bald and silverfisted”on an ul- 
trasound. Poetry, too, is a body, built to 
last — “butchered,” as Allen Ginsberg 
wrote, out of poets’ “own bodies” and 
“good to eat a thousand years.” It makes 
a deathless sustenance out of waste and 
loss. The uses of its body are never clearer 
than when it lists the uses of ours: 

The uses of the body are heavy and light. 
Bellinis, cradles, carousels. 

Biopsies, sobriety, sensible shoes. 

I am cozy, I am full of want until chest 
pain, 

until a heavy cramp. The pain of form. 
See how caught up we are 

in our habitual flying patterns 
until we have to look the unfair doctor in 
the eye. 

The genitals are irrelevant then. 

Dr. Rutkowski, what was it you said? 

“The pain of form” is an odd out- 
burst here, as though the poem has 
borrowed its conflicted relationship 
with its body from the poet’s ambiva- 
lence toward her own. Landau gives us 
the sublime feeling that formal accom- 
plishment comes with a steep cost. Art 
uses us; it may even use us up. ♦ 
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Jamie xx’s homage to club culture. 

BY HUA H5U 




I n 1997, the artist Mark Leckey re- 
turned to England after a few years 
in America, during which he couldn’t 
stop thinking about England. Leckey, 
who was in his mid-thirties, was nos- 
talgic for the carefree tribalism of his 
youth, which was spent with friends 
at soccer matches and dance clubs. He 
devoted the next two years to making 
something that would express this sense 
of yearning — and also, ideally, exorcise 
it. The result, a spellbinding fifteen-min- 
ute video coUage titled “Eiorucci Made 
Me Hardcore,” consists of found foot- 
age loosely documenting the history of 
British dance culture, from the discos 
and aU-night northern-soul parties of 



the seventies to the illegal warehouse 
raves and decadent night clubs of the 
eighties and nineties. The fact that the 
dancing and the audio are rarely syn- 
chronized only heightens the sense of 
invincible euphoria, as young people 
strut and twirl, sometimes in silence, 
always immune from judgment. Leckey 
had experienced only the tail end of 
the history that “Fiorucci” depicted, 
some of which was quite ugly. One se- 
quence portrays the menacing subcul- 
ture of soccer hooligans; the video’s title 
refers to an Italian clothing brand fa- 
vored by many of them. But, in the 
years since, the video has become em- 
blematic of a romantic, generation- 



spanning nostalgia for British night 
life. 

This fascination with the past — par- 
ticularly a past that one hasn’t experi- 
enced — has become a central theme in 
the work of Jamie Smith, the twenty- 
six-year-old producer and d.j. who goes 
by the name Jamie xx. Smith first rose 
to prominence, around 2009, as a mem- 
ber of the XX, a London-based band 
that includes the singer and guitarist 
Romy Madley Croft and the singer and 
bassist Oliver Sim. The three friends 
met in primary school, and they honed 
their sound by quietly rehearsing at 
night, in their bedrooms, conscious 
of the fact that their families were try- 
ing to sleep. (A fourth member, Baria 
Qureshi, was asked to leave the band 
early on.) Fittingly, the xx’s two albums 
are intimate and gorgeous, driven by 
dreamy, whispery duets and Madley 
Croft’s spangled, searching guitar lines. 
The group’s best work can feel like mon- 
umental pop songs rendered in min- 
iature. Their self-titled debut album 
won the 2010 Mercury Prize. 

The xx’s success has meant spend- 
ing long stretches on the road, which 
brings us back to “Fiorucci.” During 
the yearlong tour to support the band’s 
2012 album, “Coexist,” Smith began 
feeling homesick, so he searched the 
Internet for music and videos that 
would transport him back to London. 
His solo work drifts toward the dancey 
side of things, and is a raucous, phys- 
ical complement to the xx’s care and 
restraint. He has become a sought-after 
d.j. and producer, collaborating with 
Adele, Alicia Keys, Drake, and other 
pop stars. But the scope and the am- 
bition of his work changed last sum- 
mer, with the release of “All Under One 
Roof Raving,” a song whose structure 
and style were a way for Smith to re- 
connect with his British roots. It had 
a pensive, unfinished quality, built on 
an airy steel-drum melody and vocal 
samples of fans talking about British 
rave culture, with tap-dancing drums 
that seemed to fade in and out of the 
mix at whim. It sounded less like an 
all-night dance party than like a ghostly 
radio documentary. 

There comes a moment in many 
artists’ careers when they stumble on 
the secret weapon that is the past. For 
some, this might mean using samples 



‘In Colour” celebrates the dance floor, but its mood is often one of withdrawal 
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of old music or immersing themselves 
in the obscure traditions that antici- 
pate or underlie today’s music. Smith 
celebrated the release of “AU Under” 
by d.j.’ing a decades-spanning and oc- 
casionally moving set of British dance 
music for the Web site Boiler Room. 
What made “All Under” bewitch- 
ing, though, was not its indebtedness 
to yesterday’s sounds but its desire to 
recover yesterday’s sense of wonder. 
Rather than sample old bass lines or 
drum patterns. Smith sampled snip- 
pets of dialogue from the videos and 
documentaries that he had watched while 
homesick, drawing particular inspira- 
tion, he explained on his label’s You- 
Tube page, from “Fiorucci.” 

Besides the steel dmms,“AU Under” ’s 
dominant feature is the chorus of voices 
from the past. They add shading to 
Smith’s fantasies surrounding nineties 
dance culture, and also to his sense of 
home, or, at least, the version of home 
that emerges as homesickness veers to- 
ward a kind of pick- and- choose patri- 
otism. There’s a line taken from a VHS 
tape commemorating a 1994 rave, as 
the d.j. Mickey Finn takes the stage 
and an m.c. stirs the crowd to raise their 
lighters: “All the way from London 
town!” In a defiant proclamation from 
Leckey’s film, an unnamed m.c. re- 
minds the crowd, “We do not need 
anybody! We are independent!” 

I’ve spent many hours watching old 
music documentaries on YouTube. 
What’s absorbing is rarely the music; 
rather, it’s the way that music created 
a sense of community, charging the imag- 
inations of fans and artists in 1989 
or 1994 or 2003. Watching this wob- 
bly, distorted footage years later only 
heightens its poignancy, as though some- 
one were trying to silence these transmis- 
sions from a revolutionary past. 

I recognized the sample that pro- 
vides the title of “All Under” as part of 
something that the d.j. Kenny Ken said 
in “All Junglists: A London Somet’ing 
Dis,” a 1994 documentary about the 
ruggedly hyperactive jungle music 
scene. He saw jungle as an embodi- 
ment of the dance floor’s democratic 
ethos: “Certain men, a few years ago, 
they wouldn’t dream of talking to a 
white person and the same the other 
way around. But now we’re all under 
one roof, raving, laughing, and joking 



together.” Such a future never arrived, 
but Smith’s music embraces that sense 
of hope and exuberance. “All Under” 
expressed a desire not to slavishly re- 
produce the past but to explore what 
that past once promised, as well as the 
possibilities long since forfeited. 

N ext month. Smith will release his 
debut solo album, “In Colour.” It 
is his homage to club culture — or a 
version of it that you might imagine if 
you’ve arrived a few years late, after the 
pirate radio stations have been shut- 
tered and the legendary after-hours 
spot has been converted into condos. 
Many songs stand out on their own, 
such as “Sleep Sound,” with its spacey 
doo-wop, and “I Know There’s Gonna 
Be (Good Times),” a gleeful, summery 
R. 8cB. tune featuring the rapper Young 
Thug and the singer Popcaan. But what 
makes “In Colour” captivating is its 
sense of innocent discovery; it’s nos- 
talgic but never world-weary, reverent 
toward the past but hopeful that some- 
thing new can be built out of its raw 
materials. Consider “Gosh,” an aston- 
ishing track that starts off as a menac- 
ing speed rush. Smith’s drum line con- 
juring a crew of kids sprinting through 
the night, their bomber jackets and 
denim rustling in unison. Eventually, 
a synthesizer cuts through the fray, 
which recalls the melody of the 1991 
rave anthem “Belfast,” by Orbital, lift- 
ing the mood from dark to light. As 
with “All Under,” there’s a voice from 
the past: “Oh my gosh,” a gruff m.c. 
chants over and over, the sample taken 
from “One in the Jungle,” a short-lived, 
mid-nineties BBC radio show featur- 
ing mixes from the nation’s most re- 
vered jungle d j.s, many of whom had 
been broadcasting illegally on pirate 
stations. It was meant to be a crossover 
moment for London’s underground 
dance music, but it’s fitting, given Smith’s 
obsession with paths not chosen, that 
this episode never aired. 

For an album that celebrates the 
transcendent possibilities of the dance 
floor, the mood of “In Colour” is often 
one of withdrawal. The strobing tu- 
mult of “Hold Tight” fades out to the 
sound of revellers just outside the club; 
the next song, a delicate, piano-backed 
gem called “Loud Places,” grows out 
of that din. “I go to loud places /To 



search for someone /To be quiet 
with/ Who win take me home,” Smith’s 
XX bandmate Madley Croft sings softly. 
It’s a gorgeous reminder of why some 
people go out in the first place: so they 
never have to go out again. The cho- 
rus, sampled from a 1977 disco hit, 
captures something essential about 
Smith’s vision: “I have never reached 
such highs/I feel music in your eyes.” 
It’s a desperately romantic song. Amid 
the album’s frenzied moments of com- 
munion and dazed connection, it also 
seems to describe the uncomplicated 
bliss of listening to music with other 
people — ^whether it’s a soul mate or a 
room full of strangers. 

In the past few years, there’s been a 
renewed interest in the rave culture 
of the eighties and nineties, from Web 
sites that catalogue old party flyers to 
“The Underground Is Massive,” the 
critic Michaelangelo Matos’s new his- 
tory of American underground dance 
music. Producers like Burial, Four Tet, 
Lee Gamble, and Zomby have aU re- 
turned to this era to breathe new life 
into old breakbeats. The phenomenon 
seems like an obvious response to the 
current moment, when dancing all night 
no longer carries a sense of outsider es- 
cape. Electronic dance music is now 
big business, a mainstream bacchana- 
lia with its own universe of corporate- 
sponsored festivals and celebrity d.j.s. 
But the nostalgia for rave culture also 
seems like an attempt to recover some- 
thing utopian. Maybe it was a magical, 
“Fiomcci”-style coming-together in the 
name of sweaty euphoria. Or maybe it 
was just a destruction of staid, old rock 
music. Either way, rave represents a past 
founded on the kind of spontaneous, 
ad-hoc community that will continue 
to seem more distant, as our ability to 
connect no longer requires the same 
degree of physical friction. “In Colour” 
is a marvellous album — it’s imbued by 
the past without feeling beholden to it. 
At its center is a young man on the 
verge of having everything he wants. 
Yet success leaves him tracing the con- 
tours of someone else’s memories. His 
music takes him places he can only 
imagine, and he sits in a hotel room, 
watching old YouTube clips of the hey- 
day of illegal warehouse raves and pi- 
rate radio, dreaming about what that 
must have been like. ♦ 
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MU5ICAL EVENT5 

HIGH CONCEPT 



“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana, ” at the Met. 

BY ALEX mss 




In the new “Pagliacci, "the actors are ragtag pie-in-the-face vaudevillians. 



I n the prologue to “Pagliacci,” Rug- 
giero Leoncavallo’s nimble shocker 
of 1892, the singer who is about to play 
the hunchbacked clown Tonio deliv- 
ers a sly apologia for the mayhem to 
come. The opera, he insists, is based 
on a true story, and is steeped in uni- 
versal emotion. Indeed, Leoncavallo 
later claimed that his libretto, which 
tells of a jealous actor who kills his 
wife and her lover mid-performance, 
took inspiration from an old murder 
trial in the Calabrian town of Cosenza, 
where the composer’s father once pre- 
sided as a judge. AU this is doubtful: 
“Pagliacci” is derived from French and 
Spanish plays, not from police reports, 
and the prologue only emphasizes the 
artifice. “Pagliacci” is often classified 
as an exemplar of verismo opera — of 
blood-and-sweat naturalism in the 
spirit of Pietro Mascagni’s 1890 work 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” with which 
“Pagliacci” is conventionally paired. But 
Leoncavallo also gives us theatrical 
self-referentiality, a classic mise en 
abyme. “I have told you the concept,” 
the narrator archly concludes. “Now 
listen as it unfolds.” 



A new production of “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci,” directed by David 
McVicar, is now playing at the Met. 
The “concept” line made me smile, 
because the house has lately been 
swept up in debates over modern 
trends in opera direction, which are 
often described as Regietheater (“di- 
rector’s theatre”) or “concept” opera. 
Peter Gelb, the Met’s general man- 
ager, is phasing out the sumptuously 
picturesque productions of Franco 
Zeffirelli — his “Cav/Pag,”which held 
the stage from 1970 to 2009, is the 
latest to fall by the wayside — in favor 
of stagings that echo, very mildly, rad- 
ical European styles. The outrage that 
has greeted these efforts is dismay- 
ingly reactionary. Gelb has made some 
poor choices, to be sure, but the basic 
strategy of artistic renovation is sound. 
If the Met were to offer nothing but 
fixed stagings of a fixed canon, it 
would succumb to terminal atrophy. 
Not that Europe is so far ahead: all 
those antic deconstructions are a de- 
fense against the boredom of an over- 
familiar repertory. The really radical 
move would be to focus on new opera. 



as every company did before 1900. 

This is the fifth McVicar produc- 
tion of the Gelb era. The director typ- 
ically practices a kind of stylish, pru- 
dent revisionism, moving librettos 
forward chronologically without ven- 
turing too dangerously close to the 
present. His “Trovatore” was set in 
the time of Goya; his “Giulio Cesare” 
in British Empire Egypt. “Cavalle- 
ria” and “Pagliacci” are placed in the 
same Italian town, in different eras: 
sometime around 1900 for the first, 
the late nineteen-forties for the sec- 
ond. “Cavalleria,” another tale of adul- 
tery and homicide in a tight-knit 
Southern Italian community, is given 
a stark, realist look, with black-and- 
white hues dominating. “Pagliacci” is 
done in a pretty Technicolor palette, 
and the ill-fated travelling troupe takes 
the form not of a commedia-dell’arte 
outfit but of a ragtag band of vaude- 
villians, who specialize in pie-in-the- 
face routines. 

At the second performance in the 
run, the Met crowd plainly preferred 
the “Pagliacci,” which is pleasing to 
the eye and vibrantly detailed. A cou- 
ple of inside jokes at the expense of 
seasoned subscribers seemed to cause 
no offense: as the critic-scholar Mi- 
caela Baranello noted on her blog, the 
onstage spectators vigorously applaud 
the troupe’s scenery, as if beholding a 
fresh Zeffirelli wonder. The knock- 
about comedy served as a fine foil for 
the climactic violence. The “Cavalle- 
ria,” however, was too gloomy in its 
lighting scheme and strenuous in its 
blocking, with singers rotated relent- 
lessly on a stage turntable. The trou- 
ble may be that the two operas are 
more unalike than they appear: the 
blunt, thunderous Mascagni lacked 
Leoncavallo’s irony and wit. The suc- 
cess of the Met’s counterintuitive dou- 
ble bill of Tchaikovsky’s lyrical “Io- 
lanta” and Bartok’s morbid “Bluebeard’s 
Castle,” over the winter, showed that 
one-act operas need not always be 
presented in the usual pairings. 

Marcelo Alvarez took the twin tenor 
roles of Turiddu, the heedless ex-sol- 
dier of “Cavalleria,” and Canio, the 
haunted clown of “Pagliacci.” Having 
noticed Placido Domingo sitting a 
few rows behind me, I found it hard 
to shake memories of his slashing 
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performances as Canio a couple of de- 
cades ago. Alvarez projects a grittily 
flowing Italianate style, but he never 
quite found his actorly footing in ei- 
ther role. Both Eva-Maria Westbroek, 
as Turiddu’s spurned lover Santuzza, 
and Patricia Racette, as Canio’s wife, 
Nedda, betrayed vocal stress; both com- 
pensated with bold, physical acting. 
George Gagnidze was dexterously 
villainous as Alflo and Tonio; Fabio 
Luisi led a performance of elegant 
drive. Although this “Cav/Pag” had 
its lulls and lapses, I felt no nostalgia 
for Zeffirelli’s picture-postcard opu- 
lence: the Met must move on. 

W hen opera lovers aren’t quarrel- 
ling over the deeds of directors, 
they are often heard lamenting that 
contemporary voices fail to match the 
legends of yore. (“Domingo? Well, he 
was no Gigli.”) The area of the canon 
most vulnerable to such talk is Wag- 
ner, where present-day Briinnhildes 
and Wotans must contend with tow- 
ering documents from the golden age 
of recording. Indeed, if I need an ex- 
cuse never to leave the house, I put on 
the 1955 recording of the “Ring” from 
Bayreuth, with Hans Hotter, Astrid 
Varnay, Gustav Neidlinger, Wolfgang 
Windgassen, and the conductor Joseph 
Keilberth enacting an incomparable 
theatre of the mind. 

Even so, new Wagner singers 
keep braving the skeptics. In the past 
few months, the soprano Christine 
Goerke, a former Handel and Mo- 
zart specialist who recently switched 
over to heavier German repertory, has 
begun singing the role of Briinnhilde: 



first, in “Die Walkiire” at the Cana- 
dian Opera; then in the same work 
at the Houston Grand Opera, where 
I heard her in late April. Meanwhile, 
in March, the bass-baritone Eric 
Owens, who sang his first Wagner in 
the Met’s “Rheingold,” in 2010, as- 
sumed the title role of “The Flying 
Dutchman” at the Washington Na- 
tional Opera. Both singers fell short 
of technical perfection: at a few mo- 
ments of high pressure, they issued 
tremulous, imprecise sounds. Yet they 
delivered portrayals of acute, pulsing 
emotion, belying the stereotype of 
the well- trained American singer who 
is expert in various styles and native 
to none. 

Owens created the most overtly 
human, openly wounded Dutchman 
I have heard live. During the mono- 
logue “Die Frist ist um,”in which the 
cursed wanderer expresses his yearn- 
ing for annihilation, Owens avoided 
the ominous bluster that is standard 
in the role; instead, he parsed each 
phrase for meaning, as if singing a 
huge Schubert song. Although he 
sometimes sounded strained up top, 
he made that discomfort speak for the 
character’s crisis — a trick as old as 
singing. A visually jumbled produc- 
tion, by Stephen Lawless, gave Owens 
little to work with, but he had a strong 
partner in the German soprano Chris- 
tiane Libor, who offered an unusually 
steely Senta. 

In Houston, Goerke entered with 
“Hojotoho!”s that ricocheted through 
the house and radiated joyous strength. 
Later, when Briinnhilde grapples with 
Wotan’s psychic collapse, Goerke con- 



veyed first a hurt incomprehension 
and then a commiserating rage. In 
the “Annunciation of Death” scene, 
as the Valkyrie tells Siegmund of his 
fate, Goerke never quite found the 
air of chilly majesty that comes eas- 
ily to Nina Stemme, another leading 
Briinnhilde. But Goerke reclaimed 
mastery of the role in the third act, 
evoking all the clashing emotions of 
Briinnhilde’s final confrontation and 
reconciliation with Wotan. At the 
end, she let her voice swell to a tre- 
mendous sustained note on the word 
Felsen — “rock” — apparently pushing 
her voice to the limit; then, drawing 
on an inexhaustible reserve of power, 
she completed the phrase with undi- 
minished force. 

The Houston Grand Opera’s pro- 
duction of “Walkiire” is part of a “Ring” 
staging hy the Catalan company La 
Fura dels Bans — one that was first 
seen in Valencia in 2007, and that will 
unfold in Houston through 2017. It 
is an ecological reading of the cycle, 
emphasizing the destruction of na- 
ture hy gods, men, and dwarves alike. 
There is a telling stroke at the end of 
“Walkiire.” Once the ring of fire is lit 
around Briinnhilde, Wotan — played 
here hy the underpowered hut expres- 
sive Iain Paterson — stands aside to 
assess the effect, and then makes his 
way into the audience and strides up 
the left-hand aisle. This could have 
heen another self-conscious gesture, 
calling attention to the border be- 
tween actor and public; instead, it en- 
larged the stage in startling fashion. 
By walking out, Wotan placed us in- 
side the hlaze. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 



Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by P. C. Vey, must be received by Sunday, 
May 1 0th. The finalists in the April 27th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
ccmtest, in the May 25th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada (except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 



THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 




“Miley’s here. ” 

Tyler Smith, New Haven, Conn. 




THE FINALiyr5 



“Wave to him. ” 

William Mclnerney, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

“Show them how you make the middle class disappear. 
John Terra, Charleston, S.C. 

“He’ll never survive the primaries. ” 

Brian C. Edstrom, St. Paul, Minn. 




THI5 WEEKS CONTE5T 




Canadas 





Destination 



If the favoroble exchange rate has you thinking about ( 
summertime visit to Canada, make Ottawa your destination. 
Conoda's Capitol is home to iconic landmark sights, national 
museums, celebrations and urban delights— oil wrapped up 
in a beautiful natural setting. For a taste of Canada all in 
one ploce, come visit the Capital. We're just over an 
hour's flight from NYC. Book hotels, special offers and 
attractions discounts online today. 

$1 US is worth about $1.20 in Canodal* 





WWW.OnAWATOOHSM.CA 



1-888-OTTAWA-8 



CANAIDA’S CAPHAL 




